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BOOK IT. 

THE 

HISTORY 

OP TRS 

CARTHAGINIANS* 

PART IL 
'■BCT* II* Dimnsioica bctwecn trc carthachniaih ^joi 

MASmiSSA, KINO OF KCMIDIA. 

Amoico the conditions of the pcaee granted to the Caithagpmiansi 
there was one which enacted, that they should restore to Masinissa 
aD the territories and cities he possessed belbre the war; and far- 
ther, Scipio, to reward the zeal and fidelity which that monarch had 
shown towards, the Romans, had added to his dominions those of 
Syphax. This present afterwards gave rise to disputes and quarrda 
between the Carthaginians and Numidians. 

These two princes, Syphax and Masinissa, were both kings hi 
Numidia, but reisned over different nations. The sabjects of Sy* 
phax were callecT Masssuli, and their capital was Cirtha. Those 
of Masinissa were the Massy li: but they are better known by the 
name of Numidians, which was common to them both. Their prin 
cipal strength consisted in their cavalry. They always rode with- 
out saddles, and some even without bridleB, whence Yirffl calls them 
^umidoB inframu* 

In the beginrang of the second puhic war,f Syphax siding with 
the Romans, Gala, the father of Masinissa, to check the career of 
00 powerful a neighbour, thought it his interest to join the Cartha- 
gimans, and according^ly sent out against S3rphax a powerful army 
under the conduct of his son, at that time but seventeen yeara of age. 
Sypluuc, being overcome in a battle, in which it is said he k)Bt 
30,000 men, escaped into Mauritania. However, the fkce of thinga 
was afterwards greatly changed. 

•iBo.Llv.Ttr. 41. tLlv.l.nlv.ii.«,« 
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, ifter his &ther's death, was often reduced to the brink 
of ruin;* beinff driven from his kingdom by a usurper; pursued 
warmly by Sypnax; in danger every instant of falling into the hands 
of his enemies; destitute of forces, money, and of every resource* 
He was at that time in aUiance with the Romans, and the friend of 
Scipio, with whom he had had an interview in Spain. His misfor- 
tunes would not permit hun to brin^ great succours to that generaL 
When Lielius arrived in Africa, Masinissa joined him with a few 
horse, and from that time continued inviolably attached to the Roman 
interest. Syphax, on the contrary, having married the famous So* 
phonisba, dau£[hter of Asdrubal, went over to the Carthaginians. f 

The &te of these two princes again changed, but the change whs 
now fmal.| Syphax lost a great battle, and was taken alive by tim 
enemj. Masinissa, the victor, besieged Cirtha, his capital, and 
took It. But he met with a greater dan^r in that city than he had 
&ced in the field ; and this was Sophomsba, whose charms and en- 
dearments he was unable to resist. To secure this princess to him* 
self^ he married her; but a few days after, he was obliged to send 
her aldose of poison, as her nuptial present; this being the only way 
he could devise to keep his promise with his queen, and preserve her 
from the power of the Romans. 

This was a considerable error in itself, and one that could not fall 
to disoblige a nation ^that was so jealous of its authority : but this 
young pnnce gloriously made amends for his fault, by the signal 
services he afterwards rendered to Scipio. We observed, that uler 
tite defeat and capture of Svphax, the dominions of this prince were 
bestowed upon hun ; and that the Carthaginians were forced to re- 
store all he possessed before.} This gave rise to the divisions which 
we are now going to relate. 

A territory situated towards the sea-side, near the lesser Syrtis, 
was the subject of the dispute. || The countnr was very rich> jind 
the soil extremely fruitful ; a proof of which is, that the city of Leptis 
alone, which belonged to that territory, paid daily a talent to the 
Carthaginians, by way of tribute. Masinissa had seized part of tliis 
territory. Each side despatched deputies to Rome, to |>lead the 
cause of their respective superiors before the senate. This assem- 
bly thought proper to send Scipio Africanus, with two other com- 
nussioners, to examine the controversy upon the spot However* 
they returned without coming to any decision, and left the business 
' in the same uncertain state m which they had found it. Possibly 
they acted in this manner by order of the senate, and had received 
private instructions to favour Masinissa, who was then possessed of 
the district in question. 

A. M. 3823. Ten years after,! new commissioners having been 
A. Rom. ser. appointed to examine the same affair, they acted as the 
former had done, and left the whole undetermined. 

r Llv. I. xxiz. a. 89-^ t Id. I. uUl n. S3. I M. I. nz. n. U, 1& ilUv. 
Liix.a.44. ||Id.l.zxztv «.«. 1U.1 a. a-i?. 



A. II aM. - After the like dsstance of time, the CartlMiiriuanp 
A. Bon. Sfn. again brouglit their comf^aiot before the senate, bpl 
with (preater importunity than before.* They repreeented, that be- 
■ides the lands at first contested, Masaniosa had, during the two 
preeedffig Team, dispossessed them of npwards f^serenty towns and 
castles : tlieir hands were bounds up by that article of the last 
treaty » which forbade their makii^ war upon any of the allies of the 
Komans: that they could no Icmger bear the insolence, the araricey 
and cruelty, of tha^ prince : that they were deputed to Rome with 
three reqocdtts (one of which they desired mu^ht be immediately 
complied with,) vUc. either that the affair might be elianuned and 
decided by the senate; or, secondly, that they might be permitted 
to repel force by force, and defend themselves by arms; or, lastly^ 
that» if ftvpur was to prevail over justice, they then entreated the 
Koinans to qiecify, once for aU, which X)f the Carthagudian lands 
they were dearous should be given up to Mswnissa, that they, by 
this means, might hereafter know what they had to depend on; and 
that the Ropan people would show some moderation in their behalf 
at a time that this prince set no other bounds to his pretensions, 
than bis insatiable avarice. The deputies concluded with beseech- 
ing the Romans, that if they had any cause of complaint affainst the 
Cartha^^aos since the conclusion of the last peace, that tbeythem- 
s<elves would punish them; and not to give them up to the wiJkl ca- 
price of a prince, by whom their hberties were mad^ precarious, and ' 
their lives insupportable. After oidinff their speech, being piereed 
vpi^ gnef> shedding ik>ods of tears, they feU prostrate upon the 
earth; a e^ctacle that moved all who were present to compasswn, 
and raised a violent hatred against Masinissa. Gulussa,hai son, who 
wi|s then present, being asked what he had to reply, he answered, 
that his father had not given him any instructions, not knowing that 
any thing would be laid to his charge. He only desired the senate 
to reflect, that the drcumstance which drew all this hatred upon him 
~ from the Carthaginians, was, the inviolable fidelity with which he 
had always been attached to the side of the Romans. The senate, 
after hearing both sfdes, answered, that they were inclined to do jus- 
tice to either party to whom it might be due : that Gulussa should 
set out immediately with their orders to his lather, who was thereby 
commanded to send immediately deputies with those of Carthage : 
that they would do all that lay in their power to serve him, but not 
to the prejudice of the Carthaginians: that it was but just the an- 
cient Innits should be preserved ; and that it was far from being the 
intentbn of the Romans, to have the Carthaginians dispossessed, 
durinff the peace, of those territories and cities which had been left 
them oy the treaty. The deputies of both powers were then cQs- 
niissed with the usual presents. 
But aU these assurances were bat mere words*! It is plau tha* 

•Id.Liitt.B.S9,M. tFa||k.^(«|. 
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the Romaiui did not once endeayour to eatisfy the Carthag^inians, or 
do them the least justice; and that they protracted the btieiness, on 
purpose to ^ye Masinissa time to establish himself in Us usurpation, 
and weaken his enemies. 

A M. 3848. A new deputation was sent to examine the affiur 

A. Rom. 582. upon the spot, and Cato was one of the commission- 
' ers.'*' On their arrival, they asked the parties if they were willing^ 
to abide by their determination. Masinissa readiljr comphed. The 
Cartha^nians answered, that they had fixed a rule to which they 
adhered, and that this was the treaty which had been concluded 
by Scipio, and desired that their cause might be examined with all 
possible ri^ur. They therefore could not come to any decision. 
The deputies visited all the country, and found it in a very grood 
condition, especially the city of Carthage : and they were surprised 
to see it, after having been involved m such a calamity, so soon 
again raised to so exdted a pitch of power and grandeur. The 
deputies, on their return, did not fail to acquaint &e senate with 
thu circumstance; and declared, Rome could never be in safety so 
long as Carthage should subsist. From this time, whatever uair • 
was debated in the senate, Cato always added the following words 
to his opinion, and 1 conclude that Carthage ought to be d^royed. 
This grave senator did not give himself the trouble to prove, that bare 
jealousy of the growing power of a neighbouring state, is a warrant 
sofficient for destroying a city, contrary to the faith of treaties. 
Scipio Nasica,on the other hand, was of opinion, that the ruinof thi« 
city would draw after it that of their commonwealth ; because that 
the Romans having then no rival to fear, would quit the ancient se- 
verity of their manners, and abandon themselves to luxury and plea* 
sures, the never failing subverters of the most flourishing empires. 

In the mean time, divisions broke out in Carthage.f The popular 
faction, being now become superior to that of the grandees and sena- 
tors, sent forty citizens into banishment, and bound the people by 
an oath, never to suffer the least mention to be made of recalling 
those exiles. They withdrew to the court of' Masinissa, who des- 
patched Gul.ussa and Micipsa, his two sons, to Carthage to solicit 
their recall. However, the gates of the city were shut against them, 
and one of them was closely pursued by Hamilcar, one of the gene- 
rals of the republic. This gave occasion to a new war, and accor- 
dingly armies were levied on both sides. A battle was fought ; and ^ 
the younffer Scipio, who afterwards ruined Carthage, was spectator ' 
of it. He had been sent from LucuUus, who was then carrying on 
war in Spain, and under whom Scipio then served, to Masinissa, to de- 
sire some elephants from that monarch. During the whole engage- 
ment, he stood upon a neiffhbouring hill ; and was surprised to see 
Masinissa, -then upwards of eighty years of a^ge, mounted f agreeably 
to the custom of the country) on a horse without a saddle : flying 

* App. d0 ben. Pan. p. d7 T A|ip. p. 38. ' 
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fimBfndctoxtiikfikeft jwmg <^eeTt vod fOstaiiiiBg^ tlie moiluw 
daoas toils. The fi^bt was very obetinato, and continued from morn* 
mg till night, but at last the Carthaginians gave way. Scipio used 
to ny afterwards, that he had been present at nany battles, but at 
none with so much pleasure as this{ having never before beheld so 
fi>miidable an army engage, without any danger or trouble to himselfl 
And being very conversant in the writings of Homer, he added, that, 
tin his time, tfa^re were but two more who had the pleasure of being 
q»ectators of such an action, vix. Jupiter from mount Ida, and Nep- 
tune from Samothrace, when the Grreeks and Trojans fought before 
Troy. I know not whether the sight of 100,000 men tor (so many 
there were) butchering one another, can administer a real pleasure ; 
or wiioLher such a pleasure is consistent with the sentiments of hu- 
manity, 80 natural to mankind. 

The Cartha^iinians^'*' after the battle was over, entreated Scipio to 
terminate theur contests with Masinissa. Accordingly, he heard 
both parties, and the Carthaginians consented to yield up the tern 
tory of £mpca'ium,f which had been the first cause of the dispute, to 
pay Masinissa 200 talents of silver down, and 800 more at such 
times as should be agreed. But Masinissa insisting on the return 
c^the exiles, and the Carthaginians bein^ unwilling to agree to this 
proposition, they did not come to any decision. Scipio, iSter having 
paid his compliments, and returned thanks to Masinissa, set out with 
the elephants for which he had been sent. 

The king,| immediately afler the battle was over, had blocked up 
the enemy*s camp, which was pitched upon a hill, whither neither 
troops nor provisions could come to them. During this interval, 
there arrived deputies from Rome, with orders from the senate to 
decide the ouarrel. in case the king should be defeated ; otherwise, 
to jeave it undetermined, and to give the king the strongest as- 
surances of the continuation of their friendship ; and they complied 
with the latter injunction. In the mean time, the famine daily 
increased in the enemy's camp ; and to add to their calamity, it was 
followed by a plague, which made a dreadful havoc. Being now re 
daced to the last extremity, they surrendered to Masinissa, promising 
to deliver up the deserters, to pay him 5000 talents of silver in fifty 
years, and restore the exiles, notwithstanding their oaths to the 
contrary. They all submitted to the ignominious ceremony of passing 

under the yoke,l and were dismissed, with only one suit of clothes 

» 

• Ai9.de ImH. Put. 40. 

t Emporium, or Emporia, wat • eoimtry of AfHca, on tbeLoMcr Byrtlt) in wrtAth 
Leplia stood. No part of ttie CarUiaginian dominions was more fruitAii tlian Uiis 
MffUmst L I. sajrs, Uiat tlie reveniie that arose firom Uiis place was so consMefalilt 
fhat wM tlieir hopes were slmost founded on It, )r nh («jt. their revenues ftom Empor- 
ita) tlx'^ '"^t /uf>M-T«f U/u/Zttr. To this was owina their care and state-Jealousy 
aliove mentiooed, lest the Romans should sail beyond the Fair Proroonuirjf that lay be- 
Ibre Carthage ; and become aequainted with a country which might induce Uiem to at- 
isaipl the comittest of it | Appian. de bell. Pun. p. 40. 

% B§/urmttt»m9pt448$9utkj9U£: SM^jngimmitsii a kind of gallowi (made 
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for eadi. GiiliMn^to tatiate his Teiigetaee ibr Umi ill ttMtneflC, ^ 
which, as we before observed, he had met with, sent oat ageinst 
them a body of cavahy, whom, from their great weakiless, they eoiikl 
■ either escape Aor resist. 80 that of 58,000 men, very few retunied 
to Carthage. 

2%« Third Punk War, 

A. M. 3855. The third Punic war, which was less coiiriderable 

A. ^^^' than either of the two former, with regard to the num- 
Antj!!ai49. ^^^ "^^^ greatness of the battles, and its contuiuand^, 
which was only four years, was still more remarkable 
with respect to the success and event of it, as it ended in the tota. 
ruin and destruction of Carthage. 

The inhabitants of this city,'*' from their last defeati knew what 
they had to fear from the Romans, who had uniformly displayed great 
ill-will towards them, as often as they had addressed them upon 
thdr disputes with Masinissa. To prevent the consequences of it, 
the Carthaginians, by a decree of the senate, impeached Asdrubal, 
general of the army, and Carthalo, commander of the auxiliary 
n>rces,f as guilty of high treason, for being the authors of the war 
against the king of Numidia. They then sent a deputation to Rom^ 
to inquire what opinion that republic entertained of their late pro- 
iiiedings, and what was desired of them. The deputies Were coldly 
answered, that it was the business of the senate and people of Car* 
thage to know what satisfaction was due to the Romans. A second 
deputation bringing them no clearer answer, they feU into the sreatesC 
dejection; and bemg seized with the strongest terrors, from the* 
recollection of their past sufferings, they fimcied the enemy was al- 
ready at their gates, and imagined to themselves all the dismal con- 
Bequend^s of along siege, and of a city taken sword in hand. 

In the mean time,| the senate debated at Rome on the measures 
it would be proper for them to take ; and the disputes between Cato 
the elder, and Scipio Nasica, who entertained totally different opinions 
on this subject, were renewed. The former, on his return from Af> 
rica, had declared, in the strongest terms, that he had found Car- 
thage, not as the Romans supposed it to be, exhausted of men or 
money, or in a weak and humble state; but,^ on the contrary, that it 
was crowded with vigorous young men, abounded with unmense 
quantities of gold ^d silver, and prodierious magazines of arms and 
all war-stores ; and was so haughty and confident on account of this 
force, that their hopes and ambition had no bounds. It is fiurther 
said, that, after he had ended his speech, he threw, out of the lappet 

by two forked ■ticki, itandinf nprlglit) wma erected, Bnd • apear laid muom, under 
which the vanquliitaed eaemiei wen obUged tQ pan. Fegtus. 

• Applan, p. 41, 43. 

t The foreign forcee were commuided by leaden of tbelr reepectlve nattona, wlia 
were aU under the eommand of a Carthailfllaa officer, «aUed bj Applaa ftt«9«#iier« 

trtttt.ii':U.Cttp.9» ^ iv" 7 «-— -r* 
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of Mi vdbe,b the wiM of the oeiiato, oome Afiiean figo: aad, tt tiio 
■enotoiB ftdmired thar boauty, JTiiow, aayi he, thai His hui tkre§ 
days smee ihcMeJiffM were gathered. Suck i» the dutance Mw eentk§ 



Cato uid Nuica had each of them thor veaaona for votiiif aa they 
duLf Naaica, observing that the people had liaen to such a height 
of inwleDce aa led them mto excesses of every kind ; that their proa* 
. perxty had swelled them with a pride which the senate itadf waa not 
able to check ; and that their power was become ao enormous, that 
tbej were able to draw the city, by force, into erery mad dengn 
they might undertake; Nasica, I say, observing this, was desiroua 
that they should continue in ^ar ef Carthage, in order that thia 
might serve as a curb to restrain and check tlieir audacious conduct. 
For it was his opinion, that the CarthaginiaDS were too weak to aub* 
due the Romans ; and at the same time too strong to be considered 
by them in a conteo^>tible Ught. With regard to Cato, he tliought 
that as his countrymen had become haughty and insolent by success, 
and phmered headlong into profligacy of every kind ; nothing could 
be more dai^erous, than for them to have for a rival and an enemy, 
a city that tm now had been powerful, but was become, even by ita 
misfortunes, more wise and provident than ever; and not to remove 
the foara of the inhabitanta entirely with resard to a forei|fn power; 
nnce they had, within their own walls, all the opportunities of in- 
dulging themselves in excesses of evory kind. 

To uiy aside, for one instant, the laws of equity, I leave the reader 
to determine which of these two great men reasoned most justlv, 
according lo the maxims of sound policy, and the true interests of a 
state. One undoubted circumstance is, that all the historians have 
obosrved that there was a sensible chsnge in the conduct and govern* 
ment of die Romans, immediately after the ruin of Carthage :{ that 
vice BO longer made its way into Rome with a timorous pace, and 
as it were b^ stealth, but appeared barefaced, aad seized, with as- 
tonishing rapidity, upcm all orders of the republic : that the senators, 
piebians, in a wdard, all conditions, abandoned themselves to luxury 
and voluptuousness, without moderation or sense of decency, which 
occasioned, as it must necessarily, the ruin of the state. TkeAni 
Seipioj says Paterculus,} speaking of the Romans, had hid ihejaun 
da&ons of their JvJlur$ grandeur ; and the kuty by hie con^aejit, opened 
a door to all manner of Iwfury and dteeoltdenees. Fbr, after Car 
Ikage, Which obliged Rome to etandfareeer on ilte guard, by die^ 

♦ nin.l*Kr.e.l8. f Plat. ibid. in vitA Cat. 

X Ubi CarUiago, cnnla imperii Romaai ab atirpe iaterilt, fortuna neyire ac miacera' 
ornida ccBplt. SaUutt. in bell. CaiUin, 

AMB Cvthaniiiem delaum poimlin et aenatna Jlomatiw p)aei4A modMl^aiM inter m' 
Bemp. tracubftnt— Metu« lioatitu in bonis artibus clvitatero retinebat. Sea ubi fornii. 
do iua mentibus deceMit, ilicet ea, que aecundv rca ainant, tasctVia atque raperbia io^ 
eeaaere. idtm iu bM^ .hi^wttUna 

4 Potentia Romanorara prior Seiirio viam apehierat, luznris poaterior apeniit 
Qtuppe miioio Carthag nia metu, auuat&que imperil cmulA, non gradn, aed prsciplti 

Vol. n. B 
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putmgemjnre wUh thaieifyy had hem Maliy deiiroyed; ikedepramfy 
tf maimer* teas no longer alow m Ue prt^eMs, but noelled ai once 
into the utmost excess ^corruption* 

Be this as it may,* the senate resolved to declare war against the 
Carthaginians: and the reasons or pretences urged for it were, their 
having maintained ships contrary to the tenor of the treaty; their 
having sent an army out of their territories, against a prince who was 
in aUiance with Rome, and whose son they had treated ill, at the 
time that he was accompanied by a Roman ambassador. 
A. M. 3856. ' An event,f that chance occasioned to happen very 
A. sumb. 000. fortunately, at the time that the senate of Rome was 
debating on the affair of Carthage, doubtless comnbuled very much 
to make them take that resolution. This was the arrival of deputies 
from Utica, who came to surrender up themselves, their effects, their 
lands, and their city, into the hands of the Romans. Nothing could 
have happened more seasonably. Utica was the second city of Af- . 
rica, vastly rich, and had a port equally spacious and commodious; 
it stood within sixty furlongs of Carthage, so that it might serve as 
a place of arms in the attack of that city. The Romans now hesitated 
no longer, but formally proclaimed war. M. Manilius, and L. Mar- 
cius Censorinus, the two consuls, were desired to set out as soon as 
possible. They had secret orders fh)m tlie senate, not to end tlie 
war but by the destruction of Carthage. . The consuls immediately 
left Rome, and stoppea at Ldlybieum in Sicily. Tbev had a con^ 
siderable fleet, on board of which were 80,000 foot and about 4000 
horse. 

The Cartha|[inian8 were not yet acquainted with the resolu* 
tions which had been taken at R^me.t The answer brought back 
by their deputies, had only increased tneir fears, viz. R was the busi" 
ness of the Carthaginians to consider what satitfaction was due to 
them^i This made them not know what course to take. At last 
they sent new deputies, whom they invested with full powers to act 
as they should see fitting; and even (what the former wars could 
never make them stoop to) to declare, that the Carthaginians gave 
up themselves, and all they possessed, to the will and pleasure of the 
Romans. This, according to the import of the clause, se suaque coram 
arbitrio pemUtterCf was submitting themselves, without reserve, to 
the power of the Romans, and aclmowledging themselves their vas* 
sals. Nevertheless, they did not expect any great success from this 
condescension, though so very mortifying ; l^ause, as the Uticans 
had been beforehand with them on that occasion, that circumstance 
had deprived them of the merit of a ready and voluntary submissioii. 

The deputies, on their arrival at Rome, were infonned that walr 
had been proclaimed, and that the army was set out. The Romans 
had despatched -a courier to Carthage, with the decree of the 
senate ; and to inform that city that the Roman fleet had sailed. The 

*App.^l8. _ tIM4 ^ |Fo|jb»«Deer^kfit.9.9n. ^Totlie 
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depotie* luid therefere no time for ddibentkm, Imt ueBrered np 
theuMclves, and all they poMeflBed, to the Romane. In consequence 
of this hehavioor, they were answered, that «nce they had at last 
tak«i a right step, the Senate granted them their hberty^ the en- 
ioyment of their laws, and all their territories, and other possessicNW, 
whether public or private, pAirided that, within the space of thirty 
dayB, they should send as hostages, to Lilybeuro, 300 younjr Cartha* 
giniansoi the first distinction, and comply with the orders of the era* 
suls. This last condition filled t|)em with mezpressible amdety; but the 
concern they were under would not allow them to make the least 
reply, or to demand an explanation ; nor indeed would it have been 
to any purpose. They therefore set out for Carthage, and there 
gave an account of their embassy. 

All the articles of the treaty were extremely severe with regard 
to the Carthaginians;''' but the silence of the Romans, with leroect 
to the cities of which no notice was taken in the concessions wnich 
that people wiiJs willing to make, perplexed them exceedinglv. But 
all they had to do was to obey. After the manv former and recent 
losses which the Carthaginians had sustained, they were bv no 
means m a condition to resist such an enemy, since they had not 
been able to oppose Masinissa. Troops, provisions, ships, allies, in 
a word, every thing was wantmg, ana hope and vigour more than 
afl the rest. 

They did not think it proper to wait till the thirty days, which had 
beea aUowed them, were expired, but immediately sent their hosta* 
see, in hopes of softening the enemy by the readiness of their obe* 
dioK^, though they dared not flatter themselves with the expectation 
of meeting with favour cm this occasion. These hostages were the 
flower, and the only hopes of the noblest famiJies of Carthage. Never 
was any spectacle more moving ; nothing was now heard but cries, 
nothing seen but tears, and all places echoed with groans and la- 
mentations. But above all, the disconsolate mothers, bathed in 
tears, tore their dishevelled hair, beat their breasts, and, as if grief 
and despair had distracted them, they yelled in such a manner as 
might have moved the most savage breasts to compassion. But the - 
scene was much more mournful, when the fatal moment of their 
separation was come ; when, afler having accompanied their dear 
children to the ship, they bid them a long last farewell, persuaded 
that they should never see them more : bathed them with their 
tears, embraced them with the utmost fondness ; dasped them 
eajg^erly in their arms ; could not be prevailed u^n to part with them 
till th^ were forced away, which was more grievous and afllicting 
than if^heir hearts had been torn out of their breasts. The hosts* 
ges being arrived in Sicily, were carried from thence to Rome; and 
the consuls told the deputies, that when they should arrive at Utica» 
they would acquaint them with the orders of the republic 

fotjfb. exBerpc legit, p. 91%, 
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In Meh a ntimtkm of wffm^ nothing ctn be more griefooi thpn 
ft «tnte of uncertainty, which, without descending to pertieokfiey 
gives occasion to the mind to image to itself every misery. As soon 
as it was known that the fleet was arrived atUtica,the deputies re- 
paired to the Roman camp; signifying, that they were come in the 
name of their republic, in order to receive their commands, which 
they were ready to obey. The consul, after praising their good die* 
position and compliance, conunauded them to deliver up to him, 
without frand or delay, all their arms. -This they consented to, but 
besobght him to reflect on the sad condition to which he was re- 
ducing them, at a time when Asdrubal, whose quarrel against them 
was owing to no other cause than their perfect submission to the 
orders of the Romans, was advanced almost to' their gates, with an 
army of 20,000 men. The answer returned them was, that the Ro • 
mans would set that matter right. 

This order was immediately put in execution, f There arrived in 
the camp, a long train of waggons, loaded with all the preparaticHui 
of war, taken out of Carthage ; 200,000 complete sets of armour, a 
numberless multitude of darts and javelins, With 2000 e^fines for 
shooting darts and stonc8.| Then fbUowed the deputies of Carthage, 
accompanied by the most venerable senators and priests, who came 
purposely to try to move the Romans to compassion m this critical 
moment, when their sentence was going to be pronounced, and their 
fate would be irreversible. Censorinus, the consul, for it was he 
who had all alonff spoken, rose up for a moment at their coming, and 
expressed some Kindness and anection for them; bnt suddetSy re- 
summg a grave and severe countenance: / eannoiy says he, bui 
commmd the rmdmest with which you execute the ordered the eenaie. 
7%ey have commanded me to tell you, that U i§ their abeolute will and 
pleoMure that you depart out of Carthage^ which they have reeotoed 
to destroy; anid^iatyou remove into any other part of your dominUmt 
which you ehall think proper^ provided it he at the dikanco of eighty 
etadiaSJ^rom the tea. 

The instant the council pronounced this fulminating deeree,[| no- 
thinff was heard among the Carthaginians but lamentable shrieks 
and bowlings. Being now in a manner thunderstruck, they neithei 
knew where they were, nor what they did ; but rolled themselves ia 
the dnst, tearing their clothes, and unable to vent their sttief any 
otherwise, than bv broken sighs and deep groans. Being afterwarcb 
a little recovered, they lifted up their himds with the air of sup- 
pliants, one moment towards the gods, and the next towards the Ro- 
mans, imploring their mercy and justice towards a people, who would 
soon be reduced to the extremes of despair. But as both the eoda 
and men were deaf to their fervent prayers, they soon changed uem 
into reproaches and imprecations; bidding the Romans call to mind 

• Polyb. p. 07S. Appiaii. !». 45, 40. t Apiiiaa. p. 441. t BaUiUi or CatspnttSb 
|Foiirl8agtt«i,ortwelv«iiiil«. i Afvlaa. fi 40*-^ 
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ttaft tlitre were meh beinm as aTeiiffiii|r deHieSt whoee «even ejee 
were Ibr e?er open oa g^and treacneiy. The Romans themselvet 
ccrald not refrain from tears at so moving a spectacle, but their reso- 
lution was fixed. The deputies coold not even prevail so far as tf> 
get the execution of this order suspended, till they should have an 
opportunity of presenting themselves min before the senate, to at* 
tempt, if possible, to get it revoked. Thev were foreed to set oul 
immediately, and carry the answer to Carthage. 

The people waited for their return with such an impatience and 
terror, as words could never express.* It was scarce possible for 
them to break through the crowd that flocked round them, to hear 
the answer which was but too strongly painted in their fkce. When 
they were come into the senate, and had declared the bubarous or- 
ders of the Romans, a general shriek informed the people of their 
fate ; and, from that instant, nothing was seen and heard in every 
part of the city, but howling and despair, madness and fury. 

The reader will here give me leave to interrupt the course of the 
history ibr a moment, to reflect on the conduct or the Romans. It is 
a gfeat pity that the fragment of Polybius, where an account is given 
ofthis deputation, should end exactly in the most interesting part of 
this narrative. I should set a much higher value on one short refleo* 
tion of so judicious an author, than on we long harangues which Ap • 
pian ascribes to the deputies and consul. I can never believe^ 
thlit' so rational, judicious, and just a man as Polybius could have ap« 
proved the proceedin|[8 of the Romans on the present occasion. We 
do not here discover, m my opinion, any of the characteristics which 
distinguished them anciently; that the greatness of soul, that recti- 
tude, that utter abhorrence of all mean artifices, frauds, and impos- 
tures, wliich, as is somewhere said, formed no part of the Roman 
diiqwsition: Minimi liomanus arUbm. Why did not the Romans 
attack the Carthaginians by open force ? Whv should they declare 
expressly in a treaty (a most solemn and sacred thing) that they al- 
lowed them the full enjoyment of their liberty and laws; and under- 
stand, at the same time, certain private conditions, which proved the 
entire ruin of both f Why should they conceal, under the scandalous 
omission of the word city in this treaty, the perfidious design of de- 
stroying Carthage? as if, beneath the cover of such an equivocation, 
they might destroy it with justice. In short, why did the Romans 
not make their last declaration till after they had extorted from the 
Carthaginians, at difierent times, their hostages and arms; that is, 
till they had absolutely rendered them incapable of disobeving their 
most arbitrary commands? Is it not maidfest, that Carthage, not- 
withstanding all its defeats and losses, though it was weakened and 
ahsost exhausted, was still a terror to the Romans, and that they 
were persuaded they were not able to conquer it by force of arms? 
It is very dangerous to be possessed of so much power, as to be Me 

• Aiwlu.9.53.54. 



16 ddiHlAtt fa|fd6tic6 with impanity, tad with k pnHpect of hdli^ 4 
gBiaet by it. The expoience of all ages 8howa« that states sekhxii 
scniple to commit injustice, when they think it will conduce to thor 
advantage. 

The noble cbaracter which Pohrbius gives of the Acheans,* diffen 
widely from what was practised here. That people, says he, ikr 
fVom nsing artifice and deceit towards their alties, ia order to enlarge 
their power, did not think themselves allowed to employ ih&n even 
affainst their enemies, considering only those victones as soUd and 
gu>riou8, which were obtained sword in hand, by dint of courage and 
Sravery. He owns, in the same place, that there then remained 
itmon^ the Romans but very hint traces of the ancient generosi^ 
of their ancestors; and he thmfcsit incumbent on him(a8hedeclareB) 
to miUce this remark, in opposition to a maxim which was grown veiy 
Oommon in his time among persons in the administration of the go-, 
vemment, who imagined, that sincerity is inconsistent with good po*' - 
li^; and that it is impossible to succeea in the adinini8lTatioB'9f state ; 
afiairs, either in war or peace, without using fraud and dificiait on 
some occasions. ^ • -'* -• 

I now return to my subject. The consuls made no great haste to * 
march against Carthage,f net suspecting they had anything^toXear 
from that city, as it was now disarmed. The inhabitants took the 
opportunity of this delay to put themselves in a posture of defences, 
bemg all unanimously resolved not to quit the city. Th^y. appoint- 
ed as general without the walls, Asdrubal, who was at the head of 
20,000 men, and to whom deputies were sent accordinglv, to r^n- ' 
treat him to forget, for his country's saJce, the injustice which' jbAd 
been done him, from the dread they were under of the Romans. 
The command of the troops, within the wails, was given- ttf another 
Asdrubal, grandson of Masmissa. They then appUed th^pKlt^td 
the making arms with incredible expedition. The ten^lest ^h^ J^- 
laces, the open markets and squares, were all changed jntb sb' u&atqr 
arsenals, where men and women worked davand night. *-£vciry-.d^ 
were made 140 shields, 300 swords, 500 pikes or javelins,*KKM> ar- . 
rows, and a gpreat number of engines to discharge them ; and D^tSabse . 
they wanted materials to make ropes, the women cot off their hair, 
and abundantly supplied their wants on this occasion. 

Masinissa was very much disgusted at tiie Roinan84 because, after 
fie had extremely weakened the Carthaginians, they came and rol^>ed 
the fruits of his victory, without acquainting him in any manner with: 
their design, which circumstance caused some comess between 
them. 

During this interval,} the consuls were advancing towards the 
dty, in order to besiege it. As they expected nothing less than a 
vigorous resi8tance» the incredible rosoJbtion and eourage of the be* 

•Pdlyl^LillL0.«71,«3«. tAp|iian.p.».StnlM> l.zvtt.^883. | Af> 



megBd filted them with tiie ntuioflt aatonisliiiMnt. The CatChagl* 
mans were for ever making the boldest Mllies, in order to repidseth* 
besiegrers, to bum their engines, and to harass their foragers. Ceo- 
Borinos attacked the city on one side, and Maniliiis on the other. 
Scipio, afterwards samamedAfricanus, served then as tribune in the 
army; and distinguished himself above the rest of the officers, no less 
by lus prudence, than by his bravery. The consul under whom h6 
fought, committed mamr oversig^hts, by having refused to follow his 
advice. This jonng officer extncated the troops frmn several dan- 
gers into which the imprudence of their leaders had plunged them. 
A renowned officer, Pji^mieas by name, who was general of the 
enemy's cavalry, and continually harassed the foragers, did not dar« 
ever to keep the field, when it was Scipio's turn to support them, so 
capable was he of keeping his troops in good order, and posting him- 
self to advantage. So great and universal a reputation excited some 
envy against him at first ; but as he behaved, in all respects, with the 
utmost modesty and reserve, that envy was soon changed into ad- 
lairation; so that when the senate sent deputies to the camp, to in- 
quire into the state of the siege, the whole army gave him unani- 
mously the highest commendation; the soldiers, as well as officers, 
nay, the vety generals, with one voice extolled the merit of young 
Scipio: so necessary is it for a man to deaden, if I may be aUowed 
the expression, the splendour of his rising glory, by a sweet and mo- 
dest carria^; and not to excite jealousy, by haughty and self-suffi- 
cient behaviour, as this natiffally awakens pride in others, andmakee 
even virtue itself odious. 

A. M. 38^. About the same time Masioissa,* finding his end ap- 
A. Rom. (tti. proach, sent to desire a visit from Scipio, m order that 
he might invest him with full powers to dispose, as ho should see 
proper, of his kingdom and property, in behalf of his children. But, 
on Scipio's arrival, he found that monarch dead. Masinissa had com- 
manded them, with his dying breath, to follow implicitly the direc- 
tions of Scipio, whom he appointed to be a kind of father and guar- 
dian to them. I shall give no farther account here of the family and 
prosperity of Masinissa, because that would interrupt too much the 
history of Carthage. 

The high esteem which Phamteas had entertained for Scipio,f in- 
duced him to forsake the Carthaginians, and go over to the Romans. 
Accordingly, he joined them with above 2000 horse, and was after- 
wards of great service at the siege. 

Calpumius Piso} the consul, and L. Mancinus, his lieutenant, ar- 
rived m Africa in the beginning of the sprmg. Nothing remarkable 
was transacted during this campaign. The Romtins were even de- 
foated on several occasions, and carried on the siege of Cartha^ 
Imt slowly. The besieged, on the contrary, had recovered thdbrspi- 
^toi Their troops were considerably inoreased; they daily got new . 

•Af|lMk^(B. tA.MB. i1h.p.9L 
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•Ifies; and even sent an express as far as Macedonia, to the eomiter- 
feit Philip,* who prctendea to be the son of Perseus, and was then 
engaged in a war with the Romans, to exhort him to carry it on with 
Tifour, and promising to furnish him with money and ships. 

This news occasioned some uneasiness at Rome.f The people 
began to doubt the success of a war, which grew daily more uncer 
tain, and was more important than had at first been imagined. A» 
niuch t^ they were dissatisfied with the dilatoriness of the generals, 
and exclaimed against their conduct, so much did they unanimously 
agree in applauding young Scipio, and extolling his rare and uncom 
mon virtues. He was come to Rome, in ordi^r to stand candidate fof 
the ediieship. The instant he appeared in the assembly, his name, 
his countenance, his reputation, a general persuasion that he was de* 
flijgfned by the gods to end the third Punic war, as the first Scipio, 
his grandfather by adoption, had terminated the second ; these seve* 
ral circumstances made a very strong impression on the people ; and 
though it was contrary to law, and tlierefore opposed by the ancient 
men, instead of the ediieship which he sued ibr, the people, disregar^- 
A. M. 3858. ing for once the laws, conferred the consulship upon 
A. Bom. Wi, him, and assigned iTim Africa for his province, without 
casting lots for the provinces, as usual, and as Drusus his colleague 
demanded. 

As soon as Scipio had completed his recruits,! he set out for Sicihr, 
and arrived soon after in Utica. He came very seasonably fbr Man- 
cinus, Piso's lieutenant, who had rashly fixed himself in a post where 
he was surrounded by the enemy, and would have been cut to pieces 
that very morning, had not the new consul, who, on his arrival, 
heard of the danger he was in, re-embarked his troops in the night, 
and sailed with the utmost speed to his assistance. 

Scipio's first care,} after his arrival, was to revive discipline among 
the troops, which hefi)und had been entirely neglected. There was 
not the least regularity, subordination, or obedience. Nothing was 
attended to but rapine, feasting, and diversions. He drove from the 
icamp all useless persons, settled the quality of the provisions he 
would have brought in by the sutlers, and allowed of none but what 
were plain and fit for soldiers, studiously banishing all dainties and 
luxuries. 

After he had made these regulations, which cost him but little 
time and pains, because he himself first set the example, he was 
persuaded that those under him were soldiers, and thereupon he pre- 
pared to carry on the sie^ veith vigour. Having ordered his troops 
to provide themselves with axes, levers, and scaling-ladders, he led 
them in the dead of the night, and wUhoot the least noise, to a dis- 
trict of the city, called Megara; when, ordering them to give a sud- 
den and general shout, he attacked it with great vigour. The ene^ 
my, who did not expect to be attacked in the night, were at first in 
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UieuttioaiUrMxr; h<wr<irer, they itefetidedtlwnwelywii MW t giiw i K - 
It, tkttt Seipb eould not scale the wbHi. Bat peroeivinf t tower 
ihot was forsaken, and which stood without the city, trery near the 
walls, he detached thith^ a party of intrepid and resolate soldieii^ 
who, by the help of pontons,* got finom the tower on the waOs, and 
fiom thence into M^gara, the ff^tes of which they hroke down* 
Scipio entered it immediately alter, and drove the enemies out of 
tiiat poet; who, terrified at this nnezpected assault, and imagining 
that the whde city was taken, fled into the citadel, whither they 
were foUowed hy those forces thatjurere encamped without the oity» 

rsadthoi 



who abandoned their camp to the Romans^ aatf thought it i 
ty for tlftem to fly to a |dace of security. 

Before I proceed farther,f it will be proper to ffive some teeouM 
«f the flttuatlon and dimehaibns of Carthage, wUcn, uft the begiraioff 
of the war axunst the Romans, contained 700,000 inhalMtantok H 
stood at the DoUom <^a ffiiif, surfonndedby the flea« and in the flnrm 
of a peninsuk, whose nec£, that is^the isthmus which joined it to th« 
continent, was tw«Bty*five stadia, or a lewie and a quarter id 
breadth. The pentasida was 360 stitdia, or eighteen leacfues round. 
On the west side there pfejeeted from it a kmg neek of Smd, half a 
stadium, or twelve fathomB, broad; which, adveidbg into tike sec* 
divided it from a morass, and wds teeed on all sides with rdefes'and 
a auo^e walL On the south side, torwards the eoHtinent, wherestoo^ 
the citadel called Byma, the city waa sorvounded with a trisle wafl, 
thirty cnbita high, exdusive of the parapets and towers, with which 
it was flaidied ground at equal distadces^ each interval being Iwr- 
score fkthoBUb Every tower was few stones high, Md the Waffir 
hfKA two ; they were anched, and m the k>wer part w^e stalls to hd<) 
300 elephants with Iheir fodd€ar,aDd over these were staMesfor 400& 
hones, a^ lofts for their food* There likewise was room eiiougli 
to k»dge 20,000 foot, and 4000 home. All these were contained 
within the wals aleiBe. Inoneplaceonly the waMs were weak and 
low; and that was a neglected angle, #liach began at Ae neck of 
land above mentioned, and extended a» ftar as fm harboun^ which 
were on the west side. Of these ^le were t^ winch oemBram^ 
cttted with each other, but had o^foneentmnce, seventy feetbroad* 
duxt up with chains. The first was appropriated for the merchants, 
and had several distinct habitationa for the aeamen. l*he second, 
or inner harbour, was for ^e ships of war, in the mi&t of whidi 
stood an island called Cothen, lined, as the haAour was, with large 
quays, in which were distinct reeeptacles:( for sheltering ftona the 
weather 320slups; overtheee were magizines or store^hou^, where* 
in was locked whatever is neeessliy for armuig and equipuing fleets. 
The entmnce into each of these receptadea was adomeo^ with two 
marble pillars, of the Ionic orden So that both the harbour and the 
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iriand fep r ae e nt ed on each nde two nutgnifieeiit ffaOenes. In dda 
idand was the admiral*! palace ; and aa it stood opposite to the 
mouth of the harbour, he could from thence discover whater^ wa^i 
domg at sea, thoo^rh no one, firomi thence, could see what i«ui trans- 
acting in the inward part of the harbour. The merdiants, in like 
manner, had no prospect of the men of war ; the two ports being 
separated by a double wall, each having its particular gate, that led to 
the city, without passiDg through the other harbour. So that Car^ 
thage may be divided into three parts :* the harbour, which was dou- 
ble, and <^ed sometimes Cothon, from the little island of that name : 
the citadel, named B|rrsa: the city properly so called, where the 
inhabitants dwelt which lay around the otadel, and was called 
ICeganu 

At da^-break,f Asdrubalt perceiving the ignomiiuous defeat of hie 
troops, m order that he might be revenged on the Romans, and, at 
the same time, deprive the inhabitants ofall hopes of accommodation 
and pardon, brought all the Roman prisoners he had taken upon the 
walls, in sight of the whole army. There he put them to the most 
exquisite torture ; putting out their eyes, cutting off their noses, 
ears, and fingers ; tearing their skin from their body with iron rakes 
or hanows, and then threw them headlong from the top of the bat- 
tlements. So inhuman a treatment filled Uie Carthaginians with 
Korror : however, he did not spare even them, but murdered many 
senators who had ventured to oppose lus tynumy. 

Scipio,! finding himself absolute master of the isthmus, burnt the 
camp, which the enemy had deserted, and built a new one for hia 
troops. It was of a square fiinn, surrounded with large and deesf 
intrenchments, and fenced with strong palisades. On the side which 
feced the CartJiaginians, he built a wall twelve feet high, flanked at 

r>er distances with towers and redoubts ; and on the middle tower, 
erected a v^ high wooden fort, from whence coald be seen 
whatever was doing in the cit^. This wall was equal to the whole 
breadth of the istlmius, that is, twentv-five stadia*! The enemy, 
who were within bow-shot of it, employed th^r utmost effi>rts to 
put a stop to this work ; but as the whole army were employed upon 
It day and n^ht without intermission, it was miished in twenty-n>ur 
days. Scipio reaped a double advantage from this work : Firat,hia 
forces were lodged more safely and commodiously than before : Se- 
eondly, he cot off all provisions from the besieged, to whom none 
could now be brought but by sea ; which was attended with many 
difficulties, both because the sea is frequently verj^ tempestuous in 
that place, and because the Roman fleet kept a strict guard. Thb 
poved one of the chief causes of the femine which ra^d soon after 
m the city. Besides, Asdrubal distributed the com that was brought, 
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t It wu he wbo bad flnt eomauuiM wiUiout ttw dty, bat bavhig eaiifed tbe oCliar 
Aadnibal, MutoiMfa graikboo, to b« put to dmih, be got the command of tbe troops 
witbiA the walla. $ Applaa. p. 71 U Foui^ mtiea and three qauten. 
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9bAj MBong the 30,000 men who senred under him, caring very littfa 
what became of the rest of the inhabitants. 

To distress them still more by the want of provisions,'^ Scipio 
attempted to stop up the mouth of the haven by a mole, begfinning 
at the above-mentioned neck of land, which was near the harbour. 
The besieged, at first, looked upon this attempt as ridiculous, and 
accordingly they insulted the workmen; but, at last, seeing them 
make an astonishing progress every day, they beffan to be afraid; 
and to take sudi measures as might, if possible, render the at- 
tempt unspccessfuL Bvery one, to the women and children, feSl to 
work, but so privately, that all that Scipio could learn from the pii*. 
soners, was, that they had heard a great noise in the harbour, but did 
not know the occasion of it. At last, all things being ready, the 
Carthaginians opened, on a sudden, a new outlet on the other side of 
the haven ; uid appeared at sea with a numerous fleet, which th^ 
had just then built with the old materials found in their magaxines. 
It is genendly allowed, that had they attacked the Roman fleet 
directly, they must infallibly have taken it; because, as no such at- 
tempt was e^qpected, and every man was elsewhere employed^the Car 
thaginians would have found it without rowers, soldiers or officen. 
But the ruin of Carthage, says the historian, was decreed. Having 
tiierefbre only ofiered a kind of insult or bravado to the Romans, 
th^ returned into the harbour. 

Two days after,f they brought' forward their ships, with a reeo 
lution to fight in good earnest, and fi>und the enemy ready for them. 
This battle was to determine the fate of both parties. The conflict 
was long and obstinate, each exertipg themselves to the utmost ; 
the one to save their country, now reduced to the last extremity, and 
the other to complete their victory. During the fight, the Cartha- 
ginian brigantines running along under the large Roman riiips, broke 
to pieces sometimes their stems, and at other times their rudders 
and ^ars ; and, when briskly attacked, retreated with sunnrising 
swiftness, and returned immediately to the charge. At last, after the 
two armies had fought with equal success till sun-set, the Carthagini- 
ans thought proper to retire ; not that they believed themselves over- 
come, but in Older to begin the fiffht on the morrow. Part of their 
ships, not being able to run swiftw enough in the harbour, because 
the mouth of it was too narrow* took shelter under a very spacious ter- 
race, which had been thrown up against the waUs to umoad goods, on 
the side of which a small rampart had been raised durinff this war, te 
prevent the enemy from poss^sing themselves of it. Here the fight 
was again renewed with more rijrour than ever, and lasted tiD fite 
at niffht. The Carthaginians susered very much, and the few ships 
which got off, sailed for refuge to the city. Morning being come^ 
Scipio attacked the terrace, and carried it, though with great diffi • 
eulty; after which he made a k>dgment there, and fbrtified hinnelf 
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«p it, tad binlt t Mck wtH cloiie to Ukmn of the dty, and of the sane 
height. When it Dvas finished, he eommanded 4000 men to jp^et on 
the top (^ k, and to discharge irom it a perpetual shower of darts 
and arrows upon the enemy, which did creat execution ; because, as 
the twp walls were of equal h^ht, aunost evorj dart took effeet. 
Thus ended this campaign. 

During the winter-<)iifM^eis,* Seipio endea?oored to orerpower 
the enemy's troqpe without the city, who Yevy much harassed th« 
convoys that brou|^ his prorisdoBS, and protected such as were sent 
to the besieged. For thia purpose he attacked a neighbourim^ fbit, 
called Nepheris, where they used to sheker themselves. In the last 
action, above 70,000 of the enemy, as well soldien as peasants, 
who had been enlisted, ^ere cut to pieces; and the fort was carried 
with great c&iBci:dty, after sustaining a siege of two-and-twenty days. 
The seisore of this fort was ftiWwed by the surrender of ahnost all 
the strong holds in A&ica ; and contributed very much to the taking 
of Carthage kself, into which, from thai time, it wae ahnost impoes^ 
ble to being aiqr provisions. 

A. V. aBNi Early in the iprmg,t Seipio attacked, at one and the 

A. £001.603. Mune time, the harfowr calted Cothoa, and the citadel. 
Having possessed himself of the wall which surrounded this port, be 
threw nimself into the great squam of the city that waa near it, 
from whence was an ascent to the citadel, op three streets, on each 
side of which were houses, from the tops whereof a shower of darts 
was discharged upon the Romano, who were obliged, before they 
could advance &rther, to force the houses they came tet to, ana 
post themselves in them, in order to dislodge from thence the enemy 
who fought from the neighbouring houses. The combat which was 
carried on from the tops, and in every part of the houses; continned 
sa days, during which a drendftd slaughter was made. To clear the 
streets^ and make way for the troops, the Romans dragged aside, with 
hooksi the bodies of such of the inhabitants as had been slain or preci- 
pitated headlong from the houses, and threw them into pits, the 0reat*> 
est part of them being still aUve and panting* In this te«l, which lasted 
six daya and as many nights, the soldiers were relieved from time to 
time by fireah ones^ without which they would have been quite spentb 
Seipio was the only person who did not take a wink of sleep all thia 
time ; givins orders in all places, and acarce allowing himself kisun 
to take the least refreshment. 

There was every reason to beheve,t thai, the siege woold last 
much longer, and occasion a great emnoa of bkod. But on the 
seventh day, there, appeared a company pf men in the posture sad 
habit of suppliants^ who desired no other conditions, than that 
the Romans would jdeaae to spare the fives of aU those who should 
be wilUng to leave the citadel: which request was granted them, 
only thq^ desetten were excepted* Accondii^fy^ then oame ont 
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50/)00 men and women, who were sent into the fields mider aatimif 
gfOAjrd. 1* he deeerten, who were about 900, finding they woam 
not be allowed ouarter, fortified themselves in the temple of iEsen* 
lapins, with Asarubal, hia wife, and two children ; wnefe, though 
their number pas but small, they might have held out a long time» 
because the temple stood on a very high hill, upon rocks, the aj« 
cent to which was by six^y steps. But at last, exhausted by hun- 
ger and watching, oppressed with fear, and seeing their destruction 
at hand, they lost all patience; and abandoning the lower part of 
the temple, they retired to ihe uppermost story, resolved not to quit 
It but with their lives. 

In the meantime, Asdrubal, being desirous of saving his life, came 
down privately to Scipio, carr^ring an olive-branch in his haod, and 
threw himself a{ his ^t. Scipio showed him immedi«^y to the 
deserters, who, transported with fa^ and fiiry at the m^a^ ventad 
millions of imprecations against him^ and set fire to 3ie (empfei. 
Whilst it was kindling, we are told that Asdrubafs wife, dressing 
herself as splendidly as possible, and placing herself with her two 
childr^a in sight of Sk^im, addressed him wkh a loud voice: I cM 
not daumy says she, eurtes vpon ^y heady O Romany fcr <^ ofi^ 
iakest iheprmlege allowed by the law cfwar: &ui may thegod^M 
Carihagej and thou in amceri wUh themypunMy aecorAng tohi$^ 
feHf , thefaUie wrekh lojte Aa# betrayed kU country ^ hk f-oSf , hit tpj^, 
Aif chUdren I Then directing hers^to Asdrubal— Peirj^cAioiM wretch^ 
says she, thou bateH <^ men / tkiefire will presently consume both me 
and my children i but at to lAee, unworthy general ^ Carthage^gOy 
adorn the gay trium]^ of <% conqueror; tt^er, mi the tight t^ t^l 
Jtomcy the torturet thou to juttly detervett* She had no sooner pio- 
nounced these words, than seizing her children, she cut their throats, 
threw them into the flames, and afterwards rushed into them hei- 
self ; in which she was imitated by all the deserters. 

With regsjrd to Scipio,* wh^ be saw this famous city, which had 
been so flourishing fi>r 700 years, and might have been compared to 
the greatest empires, on account of the extent of its dominions, both 
by sea and land ; its mighty armies ; its fleets, elephants, and riches; 
while the Carthaginians were even sup^r to other nations by their 
coorage and greatness of soul ; as notwithstanding their being de- 
prived of arms and ships, they had sustained, for three whole years, 
all the hardships and calamitiea of a k>ttg siege : seemg, I say, this 
city entirely ruined, historians relate, that he could not refiue his 
tears to the unhappy fate of Carthage. He reflected, that cities, na- 
ttoss, and empires, are liable to revolutions no less than prhrate 
men; that the like sad fate had befallen Troy, anciently so power- 
ful ; and, in later times, the Assyrians, Modes and Fenians, whoaia 
dominions were once of so great an extent 9 and veiy recently, the 
Macedonians, wh^se empire had been so glorious thronghoat ]bhe 
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wmUL FuH of these mooraful ideas, he repeated the foBowiiig vet 
aes of Homer: 

"Brrtr*! Z/utA^ erotv «'ot* oXwXv 'IXior i^i^ 

The day akall eoroe. that ipneat av«ngfaig day. 
Which Troy*a proud glories lo the dint thall biy ; 
When Priam*eiK>w*n and Priam*e telf shall fall. 
And one prodlgiotts nda swallow tUL-^Ftpt. 

Thereby denoundng the fbture destiny of Rome, as be himself con* 
leased to Polybius, who desired Sc^»o to expkun himself on that 
occasion. 

Had the truth enli^fhtened his soul, he would haye discorered 
*wfaAt we are taught m the Scriptures, that becaute cfvnrighUafu 
deaHngSy tfi;«riet, and ri^e^goi by d^eU^ m kingdom it inuulaied 
from one people io (mother.* Carthage is destrojred, because its 
avarice, perficaousness, and cruelty, have attained their utmost bca^bt. 
The hke fkte* will attend Rome, when its luxury, ambition, mde, 
and unjust usurpations, concealed beneath a specioos and delusive 
show of justice and virtue, shidl have compelled the sovereifi^ Lord, 
the disposer of empires, to give the universe an unportant lesson in 
A. M. 3859. its fall. Carthage being taken in this manner,t SciiMO 
a! Cartb. TOL gave the plunder oi it (the gold, silver, statues, ind 
AntfjTc^. ^^' ofifermgs which should be found in the tonples, 
excepted) to his soldiers for some days. He afterwards 
bestowed several nuhtary rewards on them, as weft as on the officers, 
two of whom had ^ particularly distinguished themselves, vtr. Tib. 
Gracchus and Caius Fannias, who firat scaled the walls. After this, 
adorning a small ship (an excellent sailer) with the enemy's spoils, 
he sent it to Rome with the news of the victory. 

At the same time he invited the inhabitants of ^cOy to come and 
take possession of the pictures and statues which the Carthaginians 
had plundered them of in the former wars.) When he restored to 
the citizens of Agrigentum, Phalaris's fomous bull,( he told them that 
this bull, which was, at one and the same time, a monument of the 
cruelty of their ancient kings and of the lenity of their present sove- 
reigns, ought to make them sensible which would be most advanta* 
geous for them, to live under the yoke of Sicilians, or the govein- 
ment of the Romans. 

Having exposed to sale part of the spoils of Carthage, he com 
inanded, on the most severe penalties, his family not to take or even 
buv any of them; so careful was he to remove fn»n himself, and all 
belonging to him, the least suspicion of avarice. 
♦ 

•Eeclea.x.a f Applan. n. 83. t Ibid. 

$ Ouem uurara Sciirio eim redderet Agrigeoanis, dixlase dicitar, oqunm esM illon 
cociiare utnira easet Biculis atUiiis, sukne servlre, an popolo R. obtemperaie, edm Idem 
monumentom et donettics cradeHtatls, et Qoatia maMuetadinii haberonL Cfs . Tfrr. 
vLb.73. 
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When tlie news of the taking of Carthage waa bnnight to Rome»* 
tiie people abandoned themselTes to the moat hnmoderate tranaporta 
of joy, aa if the publie tranquillity had not been aecured till that in- 
stant. They revolved in their minds, all the calamities which the 
Carthaginians had brought upon them, in Sicily, in Spain, and even 
in Italy, for sixteen years together: during which, Hannibal had 
plundered 400 towns, destroyed in diflerent engag^ementa 300,000 
men, and reduced Rome itself to the utmost extremity. Amidst the 
remembrance of these past evils, the people in Rome would ask one 
another, whether it were really true that Carthage waa in ashes. . 
All ranks and demes of men emulously strove who should show the 

Seatest gratitude towards the gods; and the eitizena were, for many 
ys, employed cnly in solemn sacrifices, in public prayers, gamea» 
and q»ectaeles. 

After these religious duties were ended,f the senate sent ten eom- 
niissi(»ers into Africa, to regulate, in conjunction with Sdmo, the 
fate and condition of that country for the time to come. The first 
care was, to demolish whatever was stiU remaining of Carthaj^.^ 
Rome,} though mistress of almost the whole world, <^uld not beheve 
herself sale as long as even the name of Carthage was in being. So 
true it is, that an inveterate hatred, fomented by long and bloody 
wars, lasts even beyond the time when all cause of foar is removed, 
and does not cease till the object that occasions it is no more. Or* 
ders were given, in the name of the Romans, that it should never be 
uhabited again; and ^eadful imprecations were denounced against 
those, who, contrary to this prohibitimi, should attempt to rebuild 
any parts of it, especially those called Byrsa and Megara. In the 
mean time, every one who desired it, was admitted to see Cartha^; 
Scipio beinff weU pleased, to have people view the sad ruins of a city 
which had dared to contend With Rome for eminrcH The commis- 
aioners decreed forther, that those cities which, duriiigthis war, 
had joined with the enemy, should be all razed, and their territories 
be givoi to the Roman allies; they particularly made a grant to the 
citizens of Utica, of the whole country lying between Carthage and 
Hippo. All the rest they made tributary, and reduced it into a Ro* 
man province, whither a pr»tor was sent annually. 

All matters being thus settled,ir Scipio returned to Rome, where 
he made his entry m triumph. So magnificent a one had never been 
i before, the whole exhibiting nothing but statues, rare invalua* 
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I We may gu«M at tiie mmenflioiM of tills ftrooai city, 1^ what Flonu f ayi. «tk. 
that ft waa aeremeen days on fire, before it could be consumed. Quanta wrht deleta 
mtytiUe C4BUriM toeeam, vel i/^ium mtrd pnkwripvt—t; f^fp* 9» CMit<a«M dseem A 
a^tMt£«rtzMtiittMe«iMU«iiif«ttii#Kt. Lib. if c. 15. 

% Neqoe se Koraa, jam terrarum oroe superato, securam speravit fore, si nomen ua- 
qvam inaneret Cartbafinia. Adeo odium certaminibuaortum ultra metum durat, et ns 
ia vlctia quidem deponitur, aeque anU inTiaoai ease desinit, quAm ease deslit. r«i. 
Pa<cyv. LLC. 13. 

n Ut ipse locus eonim, qui cum liAe aibeds imperio certinmt, vestigia eahunitatis 
sAndeifiT aft.^ir.ii:B>50. fApptaii.p.61 
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ite pctures, iuid other curiositieB, which the tiarthii|;iziUii9 ha4, fior 
many yeara> heen coUectinff in other countries; not to nidation the 
^oney carried into the pul£c treasuiy, which amnui^ed to immense 
•uins. . • . . . 

Kotwithstandm^ the ^reat precauti(»]s which were taken to hindef 
piarthage from hemff^ ever rehuilt,* in less than thirty years after^ 
and even in Scipio's lifetime, one of ^he Graechi, to ingratiate him-* 
self with the people, undertook to found it anew, aA conducted 
thither a colony consisting of 6000 c^itizens for that purpose* The 
sena^t^befucing t|iat the workmen hid been terrified by many u^ 
Licky omens, at the time they were tracing the limits, and laying the 
K>unaations of the new city, would have suspended the attempt ; bat 
the tribune, not being over scrupulous in religious matters, carried 
pn the worlh notwitha^tiinding all t^ese bad presages, and finished it 
Vi a ^ew days. This was the first Roman coloi^ that was ever sent 
but of Italy. . . 

It is nrpbajsle, that xuilf a kind of huts wn^ built there, enee we 
^ told,t that when Manus retired hither, in his fl^t to Africa, hi9 
hved in a mean and poo^ ccmdition amid the ruins of Carthi^ 
cobsqlSngluntfi^lfby the sight of so aatomibiiijg a spectacle; hmn 
self jBerving, m some measure, as a coneolaticm to that ill-&ted 
city. , . J 

Appian relatesit that Julius Csee ar, after the dieath of Pompegr, 
h^ymg crossed into Africa, saw, in a dream, an army eompaaed ofa 
inpdigiipqs, number of soldiers, who, with tears in their ejres, caileA 
juni^ ; and that, struck with the vision, he writ down in lus pocket* 
liiook the design which he fi)rmed,on.thisoccasion, of rebuilding 
Cartl^Kge i^d C(Nrinth ; but having been murdered soon after by tM 
cdnspirators,, Augustus Cnsar, his adopted son, who found this me* 
monmdum amopg his papery, rebiiilt Carthage neftr the spot where 
it stood fi>rmeir^, in order Unit the io^recatjons which had beea 
yented, at the time of its destruetion, ssgainst those who should pre- 
sume to rebuild, it, might not fall upon him. 

I know not what ^undatkm Anpian has for thki story; but we 
read in Strabo,{ that Carthage and Corinth were rebuilt at the same 
time by CsBsar, to whom he j^ves the tame of god, by wbich title, a 
little before,|| he had plainly intended Julius Cssar; and Plutarcfa,ir 
in the Me of that en^ieror, ascribes eacpressly to him the establish- 
ment of these two colonies; and observes, that one remarkable cir* 
cumstance in these two cities is, that as both hiid been taken and 
destroyed at the same time, they likewise were at the ^me tiu^ re- 
built and repeopled. However tlqs be, Strabo affirms, that ki his 
time Carthage was as populotis as aby dty lA Afhca ; and it rose te 
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W the ctpital of Africa, under the succeeding emperonu It ezisled 
for about 700 yeaia after, io splendour, but at last was so oonq^tely 
destroyed by the Saracens, in the b^inning of the seventh century, 
that neither its name, nor the least footsteps of it, are known at Una 
time in the countiy. 

A Digremon on the Mannert and Character tf ihe ucond 
Scipio Africantu* 

Scipio the destroyer of Carthage, was son to the famous Paului 
JSmUius, who conquered Perseusj the last king of Maeedon; and 
consequently grandson to that Paulus ^milius who lost his life ia 
the battle of Canns. He was adopted by the son of the preat 
Bcipio Africanus, and called Scipio ^milianus ; the names <n the 
two families being so united, pursuant to the law of adoptions. He 
supported,* with equal lustre, the dignity of both houses, by all the 
qualities, that can confer honour on the sword and gown. The 
whole tenor of his life, says an historian, whether with regard to his 
actions, his thoughts, or words, was deserving of the highest praise* 
He distinguished himself particularly (a eulogium that, at present, 
can seldom be applied to persons of the military profession,) by his ex- 
quisite taste for polite literature, and all the sciences, as well as by 
the uncommon regard he showed to learned men. It is universally 
known, that he was reported to be the author of Terence's comedies, 
the most polite and elefirant writings which the Romans could boast* 
We are told of Scipio,f that no man could blend more happily repose 
and action, nor employ his leisure hours with greater ddicacy and 
taste : thus was he divided between arms and books, between the 
military labours of the camp, and the peaceful employment of the 
cabinet ; in which he either exercised his body in toils of war, or his 
mind in the study of the sciences. By this he showed, that nothing 
does greater honour to a person of distinction, of what quality or 
profesfflon soever he be, than the adorning his mind with knowledge*. 
Cicero, speaking of Scipio, saysj that he always had Xenophon'a, 
works in his hands^ which are so famous for the solid and excellent 
instructions they contain, both in regard to war and policy. 
] He owed this exquisite taste for polite learning and the sciences,! 
to the excellent education which Paulus iEmilius bestowed on his chil- 
dren. He had put them under the ablest masters in ever^ art ; and 
did not spare any expense on that occasion, though his circumstan- 
ces were very narrow : P. ^milius himself was present at all their 

• Sdpio ^milimtM, vir avitb P. AfHeani patendsque L. PaoH vlrUitibtts •imilllniiw, 
onmlbas belli ac xogB dotibuB, ingeniique ac studiorum eminenUsinnuf hbcuU wi, qui 
bUiU in TifA nisi iaudandam aut fecit aut di^t aut leiiffiL FeL Patere. I. i. e IS. 

t Neqae enim qaisquam hoc Scipione eleganti&a intenraOaoegotlorum otio ditpaiizit: 
•emperque aut tielli ant pacis lerviit artibusi semper ioter anna acitudia lemtui airt 
corpna periealis, aut animum dlfldplinifl exercuit Ibid, e. 13 
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iMioM^aioftenaflthesffidnof thestttelrouldpfi^ h&ttmiag^hf 
tiui means, their chief preceptor. 

The intiiiiate union between Polyhiuf and Scipdo put the finishmg 
■trdce to the exahed qualitea which, l^ the superiority of his ffenius 
and disposition, and the excellency of his education, were ahready 
the subject of admiration.* Polybius, with a grreat number of Achie- 
ans, whose fidelity the Romans suspected dunngf the war with Per- 
seus, was detained in Rome, where his merit soon caused his com 
pany to be coveted by all persotis of the highest quality in that 
dty. Scipio, when scarce eighteen, devotea himself entirely to 
Polybius; and considered as the ^eatest felicity of his Hfe, the op^ 
portunity he had of bein^ instructed by so ^eat a master, whose 
sbcicly he preferred to aU the vain and idle amusements which are 
generally so alluring to young persons. 

Polybius's first care was to mspire Scipio with an aversion for those 
(^ually dangerous and ignominious pleasures, to which the Roman 
youth were so strongly addicted ; the greatest part of them being 
already depraved and corrupted by the luxury and licentiousness 
which riches and new conquests had introduced in Rome. Scipio, 
during the first five years that he continued in so excellent a school, 
made the greatest improvement in it ; and, despising the ridicule, as 
well as Uie pernicious examples, of persons of the same aee with 
lumself, he was looked upon, even at that time, as a modefof dis 
dretion and wisdom. 

From hence, the transition was easy and natural to jrenerosity, 
to a noble disregard of riches, and to a laudable use of them ; all 
Virtues so requisite in persons of illustrious birth, and which Scipio 
carried to the most exalted pitch, as appears from some instances 
of this kind related by Polybius, which are highly worthy our admi- 
ration. 

^milia,f wife of the first Scipio Africanns, and mother of him 
who had adopted the Scipio mentioned here by Polybius, had be- 
oueathed, at her death, a great estate to the latter. This lady, be* 
Sides the diamonds and jewels which are worn by women of her 
high rank, possessed a great number of gold and silver vessels used 
m sacrifices, together with several splendid equipages, and a con- 
mderable number of slaves of both sexes; the whole suited to the 
opulence of the august house into which she had married. At her 
death, Scipio made over all those rich possessions to Papiria his 
mother, who, bavingr been divorced a considerable thne before by 
l^aulus ^milius, ana not being in circumstances to support the dig- 
nity of her birth, lived in great obscurity, and never appeared in the 
msemblies or pubhc ceremonies. But when she again frequented 
th^m with a magnificent train, tins noble generosity of Scipio di4; 
him great honour, especially in the minds o? the ladies, woo expa 
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tiital oBltiiktU theireoiiTenatioiui, and in adty wliM»lnhaUti]|tt» 
sayi Pdybios, were not easily prevailed apon to part with their 
money. 

Seipio was no len admired on another occasion. He was bound* 
In conseqa^ice of the estate that had fallen to him by the death of 
nis fifianamother, to pay at three different times to the two daughteiv 
<if »sipio, his grandfather by adoption, half their portions, which 
amounted to 50,000 French crowns.^ The time for the payment 
(»f the first sum beinfiNsxpired, Seipio put the whole money into the 
hands of a banker. Tiberias Gracchus and Seipio Nasica,who had 
married the two sisters, imaffininff that Scimo had made a mistake, 
went to him and observed, that the laws allowed him three years to 
pay this sum in, and at three difibrent times. Young Seipio answered, 
that he knew very well what the laws directed on this occasion; 
that they might indeed be executed in their ffreatest rigour towards 
strangers, but that friends and relations ought to treat one another 
with a more generous simplicity ; and therefore desired them to re* 
ceive the whole sum. They were struck with such adminition ^t 
the graerosity of their kinsman, that in their return home, they re- 
proached themselves for their narrow way of thinking,! at a time 
when they made the greatest figure, and had the highest regard paid 
to them, of any fiimily in Rome. This generous action, says Poly- 
bius, was the more admired, because no person in Rome, so far from 
consenting to pay SOfiOO crowns before they were due, would pay 
even 1000 before the time for pajrment was elapsed. 

It was from the same noble spirit that, two years after, Paulus 
^mHius, his father, being dead, he made over to his brother Fabius, 
who was not so wealthy as himself, the part of their father's estate 
which was his (Scipio's) due (amounting to above 60,000 crowns,)} 
in order that there might not be so great a disparity between his for- 
tune and that of his brother. 

This Fabius being desirous to exhibit a show of gladiators after 
his father's decease, in honour of his memory, (as was the custom in 
that age,) and not being able to defray the expenses on this occasion, 
which amounted to a very heavy sum, Seipio ntade him a present 
of 15,000 crowns,4 in order to defray at least half the charges of it. 

The splendid presents wMcb Seipio had made his mother Papira, 
reverted to him, by law as well as equity, after her demise ; and his 
sisteiB, according to the custom of those times, had not the least 
claim to them. Nevertheless, Seipio thought it would have been dis- 
honourable in him, had he taken them lukck again. He therefore 
made over to his sisters whatever he had presented to their mother, 
which amounted to a very considerable sum; and by this fresh proof of 
his glorious disregard of wealth, and the tender fnendshq;^ he had 
for Sis fiimOy, acqiured the applause of the whole city. 
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Thew Afferent b^nefactioiifl, which amoanted altogether to a pro- 
di«ou8 sum, seem to have received a bri^ter lustre from the age io 
which he bestowed them, he beinjar still very young; and yet'more 
from the circumstances of the tmie when they were presented, 
as well as the kind and obliging carriage he assumed on those 
occasions. 

The incidents I have here related are so repugnant to the maxims 
of this age, that there might be reason to fear the reader would con- 
aider them merely as the rhetorical flourishes of an historian who 
was preiudiced in favour of his hero; if it was not well known, that 
the preoominant characteristic of Polybius, by whom they are related, 
is a sincere love for truth, and an utter aversion to adulation of 
every kind. In the very passage whence this relation is extracted, 
he has thought it necessary for him to be a little guarded, where he 
expatiates on the virtuous actions and rare qualities of Scipio; and 
he observes, that as his writings were to be perused b^ the Romans, 
who were perfectly well acquamted with all the particulars of this 
mat man's life, he could not fail of being convicted by them, should 
he venture to advance any falsehood ; an affront, to which it is not 
probable that an author, who has ever so little regard for his reputa- 
tion, would expose himself, especially if no advantage was to accrue 
to him from it. 

We have already observed, that Scipio had never given in to the 
fashionable debaucheries and excesses to which the young people at 
Rome so generally abandoned themselves. But he was sufficiently 
compensated for this self-denial of all destructive pleasures, by the 
vigorous health he enjoyed all the rest of his life, which enabled him 
to taste pleasure of a much purer and more exalted kind, and to per- 
form the great actions that reflected so much glory upon liim. 

Hunting, which was his darling exercise, contributed also very 
much to invigorate his constitution, and enabled Iiim also to endure 
the hardest toils. Macedonia, whither he followed his father, gave 
him an opportunity of indulging to the utmost of his desire his pas- 
non in this respect ; for the chase, which was the usual diversion of 
the Macedonian monarchs, having been laid aside for some years on 
account of the wars, Scipio found there an incredible quantity of 
game of every kind. Paulus ^milius, s^ndious of prociirin^ his son 
virtuous pleasures of every kind, in ord^r to divert his nund from 
those which reason prohibits, gave him full liberty to indukre himself 
in his fiivourite sport, during all the time that the Roman forces con- 
tinued in that country, afler the victory he had ^^ained over Perseus. 
The illustrious youth employed his leisure hours m an exercise which 
suited so well his age ana inclination; and was as successful in 
this innocent war acrunst the beasts of Macedonia, as his father had 
been in that which he had carried on against the inhabitants of the 
country. 

It was at Scipio*s return from Macedon^ that he met with Polybius 
in Rome; and contracted the sttict fiioidship with him, which 
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wtB idleirwar^ tt> beneficial to ont joxmg ftotnan ; ind dl Iiiai al- 
most as much honour m af^er-a^^ as aff his conquests. We find, 
from history, that Polybius lived with the two brothers. One dav, 
when himself and Scipio were alone, the latter unbosomed himself 
freely to him, and complained, but in the mildest and most jrentle 
terms, that he, in their conversations at table, always directed hunself 
to his brother Fabius, and never to him. lam senMtbUy says he, thai 
this indifference aritesfrom your mppoting^ with all our cUixeniy 
Vuxt I am a Jieedless yowig many and wholly averse to the taste which 
now prevails in Romej because I do not devote myself to the studies of 
the oar, nor cultivate the graces of elocution. But how should I do 
this ? I am told perpetually^ that the Romans expect a general, and 
not an orator, from the house of the Scipios, I will confess to you, 
[pardon the sincerity with which I reveal my thoiu^hts,) that your 
coldness and indifference grieve me exceedingly* Pofybius, surprised 
at this uneitpected address, made Scipio the kindest answer ; and 
assured the illustrious youth, that though he generally directed him- 
sdf to his brother, yet this was not out of disrespect to him, but only 
because Fabius was the eldest ; not to mention, (continued Pblybius,^ 
that, knowing that you possessed but one soul, I conceived that I 
addressed both when I spoke to either of you. He then assured 
Sblpio, that he was entirely at his command ; that with regard to the 
sciences, for which he discovered the happiest genius, he would 
have opportunities sufficient to improve himself in them, from the 
great number of learned GireAans who resonrd d.Mly to Rome ; but 
that as to the art of war, which was properly his profession, and 
bis fiivourite study, he (Polybius) might be of some little service to 
hifii. He had no sooner spoke these words, than Scipio, grasping his 
hand in a kind of rapture : Oh ! when, says he, shall I see the happy 
day, when, disengaged from ail other avocations, and living with me, 
you ufill he so much my friend, €ts to direct your endeavours to improve 
vdy understdhding arid regulate my affections ? It is then I shall think 
miyseff' worthy of my illustrious ancestors. From that time Polybius, 
oveijoyed to see so yoiin? a man breathe such noble sentiments, de« 
Tcited himself pi^icular^ to ou^ Scipio, who ever after paid him 
as much reverence as if he had been his father. 

However, Scipio did not esteem Polybius only as an excellent his* 
torian, but valued him much more, and reaped much greater ad- 
vantages from him, as an able warrior and a profound politician. 
Accordingly, he consulted him on every occasion, and always took 
his advice, even when he was at the head of his army ; concerting 
in private with Polybius all the operations of the campaign, all the 
movements of the forces, aQ enterprises against the enemy, and the 
several measures proper for rendering them successfiil. 

In a wotd,"" it was the comnion report, that our illustrious Roman 
Si not pei^rm any great or good action without being under some 
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obligation to Pojybius; nor even commit an error, except when h# 
act^ without consulting him. 

I request the reader to excuse this long digression, which may be 
thought foreign to my subject, as I am not writing the Roman his- 
tory. However, it appeared to me so well adapted to the genera! 
desi^ I propose to myself in this worlc, viz. the cultivating and im- 

Erovm? the minds of youth, that I could not forbear introducing it 
ere, though I was sensible this is not directly its proper place. 
And, indeed, these examples show how important it is that young 
people should receive a liberal and virtuous educatiou ; and the great 
nenefit they reap, by frequenting and corresponding early with per- 
sons of merit ; for these were tne foundations whereon were built 
the fame and glory which have rendered Scipio immortal. But above 
aU, how noble a model for our age (in which the most inconsiderable 
and even trifling concerns often create feuds and animosities between 
brothers and sisters, and disturb the peace of families) is the gener- 
ous disinterestedness of Scipio; who, whenever he had an opportu- 
nity of serving his relations, thought lightly of bestowing the largest 
sums upon them ! This excellent passage of Poly bins bad escaped me» 
by its not being inserted in the folio edition of his works. It belongs 
indeed natural^ to that book, where, treating of the taste for solid 
glory, I mentioned the contempt in which the ancients held riches, 
and tho excellent use they made of them. I therefore thought my- 
self indispensably obliged to restore, on this occasion, to young stu- 
dt;nts, what I could not but blame mys^f for omitting elsewhere. 

T*he History of the Family and Posterity of J^teuimissa* 

I promised, after finishing what related to the^republic of Carthage, 
to return to the family and posterity of Masinissa. This piece of 
history forms a considerable part of that of Africa, and therefore is 
not quite foreign to my subject. 

A. M. 3875. From the time that Masinissa had declared for the 
A. Rom. GOL Romans under the first Scipio,^ he had always adhered 
to that honourable alliance, with an almost unparalleled zeal and 
fidelity. Finding his end approaching, he wrote to the proconsul of 
Africa, under whose standards the younger Scipio then fought, to 
desire that Roman might be sent to him; adding, that he should die 
with satisfaction, if he could but expire in his arms, after having made 
him executor to his will But believing that he should be dead be- 
fore it could be possible for him to receive this consolation, he sent 
for his wife and children, and spoke to them as follows : I know no 
oih^ nation but the Romansj and^ ctmong this nation^ no other family 
but that of the Scipios* I now, in niy expiring moments^ empower 
Scipio ^milianus to dispose^ in an absolide manner^ of all my pos-» 
sessions^ and to divide my kingdom among my children* I require f 
that v)hatever Scipio may decree^ shall be executed as punctuaUy as ff 
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Imif9Blfhad appamied Uhymy will. After saying these wofdi, he 
Dreatbed his hurt* bdng upwards of ninety years of age. 

Thiis prince,'^ during his youth, had met with strange reyerses o€ 
forttme, having been dispossessed of his kingdom, obliged to fly from 
province to province, and a thousand times in danger of his life- 
being supported, says the historian, by the divine protection, he was 
afterwards favoured, till his death, with a perpetual series of pros- 
perity, unruffled by any sinister accident ; for he not only recovered 
his own kin^om, but added to it that of Syphax his enemy; and 
extending his dominions from Mauritania, as far as Cyrene, he be- 
came the most powerful prince of all Africa. He was blessed, tffl 
be left the world, with the greatest health and vigour, which 
doubtless was owing to his extreme temperance, and the care he had 
taken to inure himself to fatigue. Though ninety years of age, be 
performed all the exercises used by young roen,t and always rode 
without a saddle; and Polybius observes (a circumstance preserved 
by Plotarch,|) that the day after a great victory over the Carthagi- 
nians, Masinissa was seen, sitting at the door of his tent, eating a 
piece of brown bread. 

He left fifty-four sons,{ of whom three only were legitimate, vir. 
Micipsa, Gulussa, and Mastanabal. Scipio divided the kingdom be- 
tween these three, and gave considerable possessions to the rest ; 
but the two last dying soon after, Micipsa became sole possessor 
of these extensive dominions. He had two eons, Adherbal and 
Hiempsal, and with them he educated in his palace Jugurtha his 
nephew, Mastanabal's son, and took as much care of him as he did 
of his own children. This last-mentioned prince possessed several 
eminent qualitiesjj which grained him universal esteem. Jugurtha, 
who was finely shaped and very handsome, of the most delicate wit 
and the most solid judgment, did not devote himself, as young men 
commonly do, to a life of luxury and pleasure. He used to exercise 
himself with persons of his own age, m running, riding, and throwing 
the javelin ; and though he surpassed all his compamons, there was 
not one of them but k>ved hiin. The chase was his only delight; 
but it was that of lions and other savage beasts. To finish liis cha- 
racter, he excelled in all things, and spoke very little of himself: 
Plwrimumfticerty et nwnimum ipse de se loqrd. 

Merit so conspicuous, and so srenerall^ acknowledged, began to 
excite some anxiety in Micipsa. He saw mmseif in the decline of life, 
and his children very young. He knew the prodigious lengths which 
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ambition is eapablo of going, when a crown v in view ;* ^4 that a 
man, with talents much inferior to those of jQffurtha,mi|^t he da^ ^ 
aled by so glittering a 'temptation, especially when unitea with such 
favourable circumstances. In order therefore to remove a cora|)^ 
titer so danfrerous with re^rd to his childr^i) he gave Jugnrtba Cfae 
command of the fbrces which he sent to the assistance of the Ro^ 
mans, who at that time were besieging Numantia, imder the con* 
duct of Scipio. Knowing Jugurtna was actuated by the moA 
heroic bravery, he flattered himself, that be probably would rus^ 
upon danger, and lose his life. However, he was n^ista^cen. This 
young prince joined to an undaunted courage the utmost presence of 
mind ; and, a circumstance very rarely found in nensons of his age| < 
he preserved a just medium between a timorous foresight and an im- 
petuous rashne8S.f In this campaign^ he won the esteem and fHend* 
ship of the whole army. Scipip sent him back to his uncle with let« 
ters of recommendation, and the most advantageous testimonials of 
nis conduct, after having given him very prudent advice with regar4 
to the course which he oufirht to pursue : for, knowing mankind so 
well, he in all probability had discovered certain sparjcs of ambition 
in that prince, which he feared would one 4ay break out into a flame* 
Micipsa, pleased with the high character that was sent him of liis 
nephew, changed his behaviour towards him, and resolved, if possi- 
ble, to win his afiection by kindness* Accordingly he adopted him ; 
and by his will, made him joint heir with his two sons. When he 
found his end approaching, he sent for all three, and bid them draw 
near his bed, where, in presence of the whole court, he put Jugurtha 
in mind of all bis kindness to him ; conjuruig him, in the name of the 

gods, to defend and protect, on all occasions, his children ; who, 
eing before related to him by the ties of blood, were now become 
his brethem, by his (Micipsa*sl bounty. He told him,| that, neither 
arms nor treasure constitute tue strength of a kingdom, but friends, 
who are not won by arms nor gold, but by real services and inviola- 
ble fidelity. Now where (savs he) can we find better friends Ihan 
our brothers ? And how can that man, who becomes an.enemy to hia 
relations, repose any confidence in, or depend on, strangers ? He ex- 
horted his sons to pay the highest reverence to J ^igurtha; and to dis- 
pute no otherwise with hipi, than by their endeavour to equal, and, 
if possible, to surpass, his exalted merit. He conduded with en*>'' 
treating them to observe for ever an inviolable attachment towards 
the Romans ; and to consider them as their bene&ctor, their patron, 
and master. A few days aftev this^ Micipsa expired. 



* Terrebat eum natura mortaliam avida Imperii, et pneceps ad expleidaqi av^l pa 
pidiiiem : pneterea opportuaitaa mia Ittieronioiquc etMis, qua etiam niedioc^ rktm 
ape pneas transverwM a|rit SaUiut, * 

t Ac san^, quod difBciUinram Imprimla est, ef. prvHo atrenuus ^rat, et boqi^ieonalKo 1 
quorum alierum ex provideniU timorem, alterum ex audacU temerttatehi tiMsm ptq 
mmque lolet 

X Noo exercitua, neque thesauri, pmddla regni sunt, verfkm amlcl : quoa neqae ani|a 
coffere. Deque auro parare queaa: offldo et JBde parluntur. Quls autem Aaklor CuS 
flriteriAiraaiqttamaUsiiml2^ - "w^T-'m^ %r^ 
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'A.H»^3B8r. Jdgnrtlia aotm threw off the nnik, end 

- A. Bon. «M. riddii^ hiiMclf rf Hionpflal, who had mremed I 

to him with great freedom, and therefore he caueed mm to be mar- 
. jt. H. 388& dered. This bloody action proved hot too evidently 
..A. Rem. «38. to Adherbal what he himself might naturally fear. Na- 
teidia is now divided, and sides severally with the two bvothen. 
Mighty armies are raised by each party. Adherbal, after losing the 
^eotest part of his fortresses, is vanquished in battle, and forced to 
make Rome his asylum. However, this gave Jugurtha no very great 
uneasiness, as he knew that money was all-powerful in that city. 
He therefore sent deputies thither, with orders for them to bribe the 
chief senators. In.the first audience to which they were introduced, 
Adherbal represented the unhappy conditicm to wluch he was re- 
dm^, the injustice and tarbanty of Jugurtha, the murder of Ua 
brother^ the loss of almost all his fortresses; but the cuvumstance on 
which he laid the greatest stress was, the conmiands of his dying 
father, viz. to put his whole eonfid^ice in the Romans; declaring, 
that the friendship of this people would be a stronger suf^rt botti 
to himself and his kingdom, than all the tpops and treasures m Um 
muverse. His speech was of a great iength,.and extremely pa- 
thetic. Jugurtha's deputies made CHily the following answer: Tnat 
Hiempsal had been killed by the Numidians, because of his great 
cruelty; that Adherbal was the aggressor, and yet, after having 
been vanquishea was come to make complaints, because he had not 
committed all the excesses he desired; that their sovereign entreated 
the senate to form a judgm^at of his behaviour and conduct in Africa, 
from that he had shown at Numantia; and to lay a greater stress on 
his actions, than on the accusations of his enemies. But these am- 
iMOsadors had secretly employed an eloquence much more preva- 
lent than that of words, which had not proved uieffectual. The 
whole assembly was for Jugurtha, a few senators excepted, who 
were- not so void of honour as to be corrupted by monev. The 
senate came to this resolution. That commj^oners should be sent 
from Roipe, to divide the provinces equally upon the spot between 
the two brothers. The reader will naturaUy supp()6e, that Jugurtha 
was not sparing of his treasure on this occasion: the division was 
made to lus advanta^ ; and yet a specious appearance of equity was 
-preserved. 

This first success of Jugurtha augmented his courage, and mcreas- 
ed his boldness. Accordingly, he attacked his brother by open force ; 
mod whilst the latter josesfais time in sending deputations to the Ro- 
mans, he storms several fbrtresses; carries. on his conquests; and, 
after defeatiiig Adherbal, besieges him in Cirtha, the cu>ita] of his 
king(k)m.. During this interval, ^Embassadors arrived fr(MnRome» 
with orders, in the name of the senate and people, to the two kings, 
to lay down their arms, and cease all hostilities. Jugurtha, after 
protesting that he would obey, with the most profound reverence 
and submission, the conunands of the Roman people* added, that he 

Vol. XL D 
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did not b^eve it was th^ intention to hinder him ^m defending 
' his own life, against the treacherous snares wliich liis brother had 
laid for it. ' He concluded with saying, that he would send amhassa- 
don forthwith to Rome, to Loform the senate of his conduct. B^ thin 
vague answer he eluded their orders, and would not even permit the 
deputies to wait upon AdherbaL 

Though the latter was so closely blocked up in his capital, he 
yet found means to send to Rome,* to implore the assbtance of the 
Romans against his brother, who had besieged him five months, 
and intended to take away his life. Some senators were of opinion, 
that war ought to be proclaimed immediately against Jugurtha; but 
still his influence prevailed, and the Romans only ordered on embassy 
to be sent, composed of senators of the highest distinction, among 
whom was ^milius Scaurus, a factious man, who had a great ascen- 
dant over the' nobility, and concealed the blackest vices Ujpder the 
specious appearance of virtue. Juffurtba was terrified at first; but 
he again found an opportunity to ^ude their demands, and accord- 
ingly sent them back without coming to any conclusion. Ui>on this, 
Aol^rbal, who. had lo^ all hones, surrendered upon condition of 
having his life spared; nevertlieless, he was immediately murdered 
with a great number of Numidians. 

. But though the greatest part of the people at Rome were struck 
with horror at this news, Jugurtha's money again obtained him de- 
fonden in the senate. However, C. Memmius, th^ tribune of the 
people, an active man, and one who hated the nobility, prevailed 
with the people, not to suffer so horrid a crime to go unpunished ; and, 
accordingly, war being proclaimed against Jugurtha, Calpumius 
Bestia the consul was appointed to carry it on. He was endued 
A. M. 3604. ^'^^^ excellent qualities,! but they were all depraved 
A, Rom. 638. and rendered useless by his avarice. Scaurus set out 
Ant J. c. 110. ^itjj IjJuj^ They at first took several towns; but Ju- 
ffurtha*s bribes checked the progress of these conquests; and Scaurus 
himself,^ who till now had expressed the strongest animosity against 
this prince, could not resist so powerful an attack. A treaty was 
therefore concluded ; Jugurtha feigned to submit to the Romans, and 
thirty elephants, some horses, with a very inconsiderable sum of 
money, were delivered to the questor. 

But now the indignation of the people in general at Rome display- 
ed itself in the strongest manner. Memmius the tribune inflamed 
them by his speeches. He caused Cassius, who was pnetor, to be 
< appointed to attend Jugurtha, and to engage him to come to Rome, 



ai. * He eboM t«iro of tiie ntmblest of tbow who had Ibllowedliilii lato Ciitlia; and tlieaah 
Indttced by the great rewards be pronilMd tbcm, and pitying bla unhappy droumtancei, 

ui^dertook to pan through the enemy*! camp, in the night, to the —'-•-»--• 

and horn thenee to Bimti. Ex Uf qw tint Cirtam fr^fugermut^ 4 



^ ^ ^ ihcmt and pitying hie unhappy clreuni>lL_. 

ui^dmtooli to puB through the enemy*! camp, in the night, to the neighbouring aboiv! 
and horn thenee to Bimti. Ex Uf qw tint Cirtam fr^fugermut^ 4mp» mmximi impigf 
del^t: «M, mulU p^UiundOy me tniserando easum «v«m, eoi^rMoC, utiptr kmsHmmwHih 



^UiamMiuetuandp ^xuum tnartf deim Jiotium perfuratL Balluit. 

JMuha bomeque artea animi et eorporia erant, quae oninei avmiitia , 
MagDltndiiie pecunte k bono honoaioqut In smrj^whtttutmmL 
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^ ^e gaarantet of the Romaiw, m order that •& inqoify aMU 
be mmde in his presence, who those peisons were that lutd tsEea 
bribes. Accordingly, Jugurtha was forced to come to Rome.* The 
sight of him raised the anger of the people still hif her ; but a tribune 
having been bribed, he prolonged the session, ana atlast diasolTedit. 
A Nomidian prince, grandson of M asinissa, called Massiva, being at 
that time in the city, was advised to solicit for Juffurtha's kingdom; 
whidi, coming to the> ears of the latter, he caused him to be assa*- 
sinated in the midst of Rome. The murderer was siesed^- and de« 
livered op to the civil magistrate, and Jugurtha was commanded to 
depart Italy. Upon leaving the city, he cast back his eyes several 
times towards it, and said, jRonte toouM tkU U$elf^ could t< mt^ vriA 
mpurchtuer; and were one to be/oundy it iBereuuiriiajbly rtmned.* 

And now the war broke out anew. At first the indolence, or per* 
haps qymivance, of Albinus the ccmsul, made it ffo on very slowly ; 
but afterwards, when he returned to Rome to hold thepulw aasem- 
' blies,t the Roman army, by^tbe unsktlfalneas of his brother Anlus» 
having marched into a defile, from whence there was nogettingout, 
surrendered ignominiously to the enemy, who forced the Romans to 
submit to the ceremony of passing under the yoke, and made them 
engige to leave Numidia in ten days. 

The reader will naturally imagu}e in what light so shameM a 
peace, concluded without the authority of the peo^e, was considered 
at Rome. Thejr could not flatter themselves with the hope of being 
successful in this war, till the conduct of it was given to L. Metellue 
the eonsuL To all the rest of the virtues which constitute the great 
captain4 he aiided a perfect disregard of wealth ; a quality most es- 
sentially requirite ajgainst such an enemy as Jugurtha, who hitherto 
had always been victorious, rather by money than his sword. But 
the African monarch found Metellus as invmcible in this, as in all 
other respects. He therefore was forced to venture his life, and 
exert his utmost bravery, throu^rh the defect of an expedient which 
now began to fail him. Aocordm^ly, he sipialized himself in a 8ur« 
prisinff manner ; and showed in this campaign, all that could be ex* 
pected from the coura^, abilities, and attention, of an illustrioua 
ceiMsnd, to whom despaur adds new vigour, and suggests new lights s 
he was, however, unsuccessfol, because opposed by a consul who 
did not 8u£^ the most inconsidsrable error to escape him, nor ever 
let shp an opportunity of taking advantage of the enemy. 

Juguftha's greatest concern was, how to secure himself from trai^ 
ton. iProm ue time he had been told that Bomilcar, in whom he 
reposed the utmost confidence, had a deemi upon his life, he enjoyed 
BO peace* He did not believe himself safe any where ; but all things^ 

* JVfifHcm R&mi $gru9u$ ut^fertur 99f taciiiu «d mpUimUt fM ii 'wl Msmtf 
Urbem Tenaleni et matar^ peritunun, ■! emptoraiii invenerit. 

J For electing magtatratea. 8aL 
1m NmBldiam profielacltttr, magna ape eitrlnm eikm praplariiteii tenia, tan nail 
^aftd adveiaJlai divitiaa taviotsm aBimam (eralNit. 
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hj tey uweDis lijr wgbt,the dtaseo as wdl at the fiirngiiar^ireiv 
inspected bf him ; and the blackest terrors sat for ever broodiai; ^ver 
his mind. He never cot a wink of sleep, except by steaJth; and 
often changed his bed m a manner^unbeeoming nis rank. Starting 
sometimes fhnn his slumbers, he woidd snatch his sword, and uttet 
loud cries; so strmgly was he haimted by fear,^ which almost drov« 
him toirenay. 

Marias was Metellus's lieutenant. His boundless ambition in* 
doced him to mideavoar to lessen his {general's character secretly in 
the mMa of his soUtiOrs; and becommg soon his professed enemy 
and slanderer, he at last, by the most groTelling and perfidious artst 
^▼aiM so fitr as to supplant MeteOus, and get himself nominated 
m his room, to carry on the war against Juffurtha. With w^t 
strength of mind soeter Metellos might be endowed on other occa- 
sions, he was totaHjr deje^ed by this unforeseen blow, wiagj^ oveoi 
Ibfced teahi ftota his eyes, and compelled him to utter such ex^- 
ft^BMons As were altogether unworthy so great a man.* Tker^ was 
•oaocthhig ?ery dark and vfle vtk Manus's conduct, that displa;fB am^ 
bition in ks naitive and genuine colours, and shows that it ess- 
tlngvdsbes,m those who abandon tibeJ^asshFes to it, aU sense of honour 
and integrity. MeteDus having anxiously endeavoured to avmd a 
man wlMse dight he could not bear, amvod in Rome, and was re- 
A. M. deda ceived there with universal acdamations. A triumph 
A. HoM. us. was decreed him, and the surname of Numidicus oon^ 
jferrod'v^MM him. 

' I thought it would be proper to lesetve for the Roman histoiy, a 
particokr iMScoqntof the events that happ^ed in Africa, under Me» 
tf^us and Marius, aU of winch are ve^ cirenmstantially described 
by SaUust, in bis adnurable history of Jugurlha. I therefore hasten 
to the conclusion of this war. 

Jtieurtba bein^ mally dbrtrcosed in his affaks, had lecoiuse to 
Bocchus, king of Mauritania, whCse daughter he had manaed. Thki 
eouHtry ezt^Mk fVom Numidia, as far as beyond the shoiw of the 
Medit^ranesnoppoatetoSpain^f The Roaoan name was scarce knovB 
in it, and the people were absolutely unknown to the Romans, hk* 
guitha insinuatea to his father-in-law, that should he suffer Numidbi 
to be conquered, his kingdom woold dotdiitless be involved in its ruin ; 
Ii8peck% as the Romans, who were sworn enemies to maiarc^» 
seemed to have vowed the destruction of all the thrones in the unlr 
verse. He therefore prevailed with Bocchus to enter into a league 
with him ; and accordingly received, on different occasions, very con*' 
siderable succours from that king. 

This confederacy, which was cemented on either side by no oUier 
tie than that of interest, had never been strong ; and a last defeat 
which Jugurtha met with, broke at once all the. bands of it. Boe- 

»Quibtw nbup mpra bonnm atq^e taopettam pereulnw, ncqne lacirwu ttmn^ 

aeque moderan nngaam : vir egnigiiM in aUta aeUmui M ' rrh mff^t wf f pi Mt^T^ P t B* iMt 

tNow60Bpi«lMidlngrei,liorocoo,lcc. ^^^ -^ . . r^ 
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ehvm Dow meditated the dark design of deliveriiiff up bis aoii-m^hw 
to the Romans. For this purpose he had desire4 Marius to send hini 
a trusty person. Sylla, who was an officer of uncommon merit, and 
served under him as questor, was thought every way quahfied fbl 
this negotiation. He was not afraid to put himself into the hands of 
the barbarian king ; and accordingly set out for his court. Being 
arrived, Bocchus, who, likte the rest of his countrymen, did not pride 
himself on sincerity, and was for ever projectinjgf new designs, de- 
bated within himself, whether it would not be his interest to ddiver 
up Sylla to Jugurtha. He was a long time fluctuating in this 
uncertainty, and conflicting with a contrariety of sentiments : and 
the sudden changes which displayed themselves in his countenance, 
in bis air, and in liis whole person, showed evidently how strongly his 
mind was aflected. At length, returning to his first design, he made 
his torms with Sylla, and delivered up Jugurtha into hisliands, who 
was s^t immediately to Marius. 

Sylla',^ says Plutarch,f acted, on this occasion, like a young maa 
fired with a strong thirst of glory, the sweets of which he had just 
began to taste. Instead of ascribing to the general under whom he 
fought all the honour of this event, as his duty required, and which 
ouffht to be an inviolable maxim, he reserved the greater part of it 
to nimself, and had a ring made, which he always wore, wherein he 
was represented receiving Jugurtha from the hands of Bocchus; and 
this ring he used ever auer as his signet. But Marius was so highly 
exasperated at this kind of insult, that he could never forgive him ; 
and this circumstance gave rise to the implacable hatred between 
these two Romans, which afterwards broke out with so much fuxy, 
and cost the republic so much blood. 

A. M. agoi. Marius entered Rome in triumph4 exhibiting such a 

▲: Rom. 645. spectacle to the Romans, as they could scarce believe 
Ant. J. c. 103. ^^y g^^^ when it passed before their eyes; I mean Ju- 
gurtha in chains: tbat so formidable an enemy, during whose life 
they had not dared to flatter themselves with the hopes of being able 
to put an end to this war; so well was his courage sustained by 
stratagem and artifice, and his genius so fruitful in findiiur new ex- 
pedients, even when his afiairs were most desperate. We are told 
that Jugurtha ran distracted, as he was walking in the triumph ; that 
after the ceremony was ended, he was thrown into prison; and that 
the lictors were so eager to seize his robe, that they rent it in several 
pieces, and tore away the tips of his ears, to ^t the rich jewels with 
which they were adorned. In this condition he was cast, quite 
imked,and in the utmost terror, into a deep dungeon, where he spent 
six days in struggling with hunger and the fear of death, retain- 
mg a Strang desure of life to his last gasp ; an end, continues Plu-* 

X Flat m Tit Marii. "^ 

v*M«e. Plttt Pmeep. rrip. gerand. p. 806. 
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lareh, worthj of hk wicked deeds, Justirtba having been always of 
opinion, that the greatest cnmes might be committed to satiate his 
ambition; ingratitude, perfidy, black treachery, and inhuman bar 
barity. 

Juba, kin^ of Mauritania, reflected so much honour on polite liter- 
ature and sciences, that T could not, without impropriety, omit him 
in tiie history of the family of Masinissa, to whom his father, who 
also was named JuImi, was great-mndson, and ffrandson of Gulussa. 
The ekier Juba si|rnalized hims& in the war between Cesar and 
Pompey, by his inriolable attachment to the party of the latter. He 
A, M. 3S90. slew himself after the battle of Thapsus, in which bis 
A. Bom. 708. forces and those of Scipio were entirely defeated. Juba, 
his son, then a child, was delivered up to the conqueror, and was one 
of the most conspicuous ornaments of his triumph. It appears from 
history, that a noble education was bestowed upon Juba in Rome,, 
where he imbibed such a variety of knowledge as afterwards equal- 
led him to the most learned among the Grecians. He did not leave 
that dty tiH he went to take possession of his father's dominions. 
A. M. 9974. Augustus restored them to him, when, by the death of 
A* Rom. 719. Mark Antony, the provinces of the empire were aliso- 
Abl J. a aa. Jutely at his disposaL Juba, by the lenity of his govern- 
ment, gained the hearts of all his subjects : who, out of a grateful 
sense of the felicity they had enjoyed during his reign, ranked him 
in the number of their gods. Pausanias speaks of a statue which 
the Athenians erected in his honour. It was indeed just, that a city, 
which had been consecrated in all ages to the Muses, should give 
public testimonies of its esteem for a king who made so bright a figure 
among the learned. Suidas ascribes several works to this prince, of 
which only the fragments are now extant.* He had written ine 
Instory of Arabia ; the antiquities of Assyria, and those of the Ro» 
mans; the history of theatres, of painting and painters; of the na- 
ture and properties of different animals, of^grammar, and similar sub- 
jects; a catalogue of all which is given in Abb6 Sevin's short dis- 
sertation on the life and works of the younger Juba,f whence I hwve 
extracted these few particulars. 

« VoLiv. QfdiellflBolissrtlM AcMaqrsrMtaiLettNib^ 4IT 
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HISTORY OF THE ASSYRIANS 



CHAPTER I. 

THE FDUST EMFIKB OF THE ABSTBIAlfB. 



SECT. f. DURATTOir OF THAT EMPIBB* 

The Assyrian empire was undoubtedly one of the most powerful 
in the wo^kU With respect to its duration, two opinions have chiefly 
prevailed. Some authors, as Ctesias, whose opmion is followed by 
Jastiutgave it a duration of 1300 years : others reduce it to 520, of 
which number is Herodotus. The diminution, or probably the in- 
terrui>tion of power, which happened in this vast empire might possi- 
bly give occasion to this difference of opinions, and may perhaps 
serve in some measure to reconcile them. 

The history of those early times is so obscure, the monuments 
which convey it down to us so contrary to each other, and the sys- 
tems of the modems upon that matter so different,* that it is difficult . 
to lay down any opinion about it, as certain and incontestible. But 
where certainty is not to be had, I suppose a reasonable person will 
be satisfied with probalHlity; and, in my opinion, a man can hardly ^ 
be deceived, if he makes the Assyrian empire equal in antiquity with * 
the city of Babylon, its capital. Kow we learn from the Holy Scrip- 
ture, that this was built by Nimrod, who certainly was a j^reat con- 
queror, and in all probabiUty the fint and most ancient of all those 
who have oyer aspired after that denomination. 

The Babylonians,! as Calhsthenes, a philosopher in Alexander'^, 
retinue, wrote to Aristotle, reckoned themselves at least to be 1903 

•TiMf tHattrocnrioiif to make deeimieMiraliM into thk matter, nwKad^te 
•ertatlons of AbM Baaier and M. Freret upon Uie Aaiayrlan empire, In toe Hemoln of ^ 
the Academjr of BeHci Lettra; for the Ant, aeoTomeS, and for the other, Tobm S: ■• 
aieo what Father Toumemlne has written upon this aubject ii Us edition of Menociiinfc 

* Fofpbjr. apud SImiHic in lib. U. de c«lyb 
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yean* standing when that Prince entered triumphant into Bahylon ; 
which makes their origin reach tmok to. the year of the world 1771, 
that is to say, 115 years after the deluge. This compatation comes 
within a few years of the time in which we suppose Nimrod to have 
founded that city. Indeed, this testimony of Callisthenes, as it does 
not agree with any other accounts of that matter, is not esteemed 
authentic by the learned ; but the conformity we find between it and 
the Holy Scriptures should make us regard it. Upon these grounds, 
T think we may allow Nimrod to have been the founder of the first 
Assyrian empire, which subsisted with more or less extent and glory 
upwards of 1450 years,* from the time of Nimrod to that of Sarda- 
napalus, the last king, that is to say, from the year of the world 1800 
to the year 3257. 

A. M. 1800. NiMBOD. He is the same with Belus,f who was afi> 

Ant J.c. saoi. terwards worshipped as a god under that appellation. 

He was the son of Chus, grandson of Ham, and great-grandson 
of Noah. He was, says me Scripture, a mighty hunter before the 
Lord.X In applying himself to this laborious and dangerous exer- 
cise, he had two thmgs in view ; the first was, to gain the people's 
affection by delivering them-from the fury and dread of wild beasts; 
tiie next was, to train up numbers of youn^ people, by this exer- 
cise of hunting, to endure labour and hardship, to form them to the 
use of arms, to inure them to a kind of discipline and obedience, that 
at a proper time, after they had been accustomed to his orders 
and seasoned in arms, he might make use of them for other purposes 
more serious than hunting. , 

In^ancient history we find some fi>otsteps remauung of this ar- 
tifice of Nimrod, whom the writers have confounded with Ninus, his 
son : for Diodorus has these words :} JVtntM, the most ancient of the 
Atsyrian kings mentioned in history^ performed great actione. Being 
naiurally of a warlike ditporition^ and ambttiotu of ike glory thai 
renUtsfrom valour j he armed a considerable number of young men^ 
that were brave and vigorous like himself; trained them up a long 
Hme in laborious exercises and hardships^ and by that means accus' 
iomed them to bear the fatigues of war patiently^ and to face dangers 
with courage and intrepidity • 

What the same author adds,|| that Ninus entered into an alliance 
with the king of the Arabs, ana joined forces with him, is a piece of 
ancient tradition, which ii^rms us, that the sons of Chus, and by 
consequence the brothers of Nimrod, all settled themselves in Arabia, 
along the Persian ffulf, from Havilah to the Ocean; and lived 
near enough to their brother to lend him succours, or to receive them 
fix>m him. And what the same historian fiirther says of Ninus, that 

* Here I depart ftom th« oplnkm of Archbishop Usher, my ordinarr guide, with re- 
■pact to the duration of the Assfrian empire, which lie suDpoaea, with Herodocus. t» 
have lasted but 500 yeaia; but the time whea Nimrod lived, and Saidanapalus died, 1 
take from him. 

tBehMorBaaldgBltaiLonL ^Cteii.z.9. (Ltb.ii.p.Slk findd. 
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h» wms the fint kinfr of the AsBymiM, agrees exactly with what the 
Scripture says of Nimrod, tkfU he began to bi mighiy upon the earth ; 
that is, he procured himself aettlements, huilt cities, suhdued his 
neighhours, united different people under one and the same authori- 
ty, by the band of the same polity and the same laws, and ibrmed 
them into one state ; which, for these early times, was of a consider- 
abfe extent, though bounded by the rivers Euphrates and Tigris ; 
and which, in succeeding ages, made new acquisitions by degrees, 
and at len^ extended its conquests very far. 

The capital city qfhigkingdbm, says the Scripture, ioa« BahyUm.* 
Most of the profkne historians ascribe the founding of Babylon to 
Seniiramis,f others to Belna. It is evident, that both the one and 
the other are mistaken, if they speak of the first founder of that city; 
for it owes its beginning neither to Semiramis nor to Nimrod, but to 
the foolish vanity of those persons mentioned in Scripture4 who de- 
sired to build a tower and a city, that should render their memory 
immortal. 

JoBephuS relates,} upon the testimony of a Sibj^l, (who must 
have been very ancient, and whose fictions cannot be imputed to the 
mdiscreet zeal of any Christian8,]Qhat the ^ods threw down the 
tower by an impetuous wind, or a vioTent hurricane. Had this been 
the case, Nimrod*s temerity must have been still greater, to re- 
build a city and a tower which God himself had overthrown with 
Bueh marks of his displeasure Ap^t the Scripture says no such thin^;\ 
and it is very probable, the building remained in the condition it f 
was, when God put an end to the work by the confusion of hm-) 
ffuages; and that the tower consecrated to Belus, which is described ' 
by Herodotus,|| was this very tower, which the sons of men pretended 
to raise to the clouds. 

It is farther probable, that this ridiculous design having been 
defeated by such an astonishing prodigy, as none coidd be the author 
of but God himself, every body abandoned the place, which had sriven 
Him offence; and that Nimrod was the first who encompassed it ai^ 
terwards with walls, settled^ flierein his friends and confederates, ! 
and subdued those that lived round about it, beginning his empire in i 
that place, but not confining it to so narrow a compass : Fuit prin' ' 
eipium regni efu9 Babylon. The other cities which the Scripture 
speaks of in the same place, were in the lahd of Shinar, which ' 
was certainly the province of which Babylon became the metropolis. . 

From this country he went into that which has the name or As- ^ 
Syria, and there built Nineveh ; De terrd ill& egresms est Aerur^ et , 
idUicaxilt J^flinepeh.^ This is the sense in which many learned men ; 
understand the word Aasur, looking upon it as the name of a pro- ^ 
vince, and not of the first man who possessed it; as if it were, egree; 

* e«n. X, 10. 
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9u$eHinA9$urymA9iyriam. And tldi seems to be the moBt ntto* 
ral cQDstniction, for many reasons not necessary to be recited b thitf 
place. The country of Assyria is described, in one of the prophets,* 
by the particular character of being the land of Nimrod : Et patceni 
terram Assur in gladio, etterram Jdtmrod tn Umceit efw; et Hbera^ 
hU ab Amut, ctbi venerii in terram noHram, It derived its name 
from AsBur^theson of Shem, who without doubt had settledhuuself 
and family there, and was probably driven out, or brought under sub« 
jection, by the usurper Nimrod. 

The conqueror having possessed himself of the provinces of 
AsBiir,f did not ravaee them Uke a tyrant, but €ii\ed tliem with 
cities, and made himself as much beloved bv his new subjects, as he 
was by his old ones; so that the historians^ who have not examined 
mto the bottom of this affair, have thought that he made use of the 
Assyrians to conquer the Babylonians. Among other cities, he 
built on^more large and magnificent than the rest, which he called 
Nineveh, from the name of his son Ninus, in order to immortalize 
his memory. The son, in his turn, out of veneration for his fhther, 
was willing that they who had seryed him as their king should 
adore him as their god, and induce other nations to render him the 
same worship. For it appears evident, that Nimrod is the famous 
Belus of the Babylonians, the first king whom the people deified fbr 
his great actions, and who showed others the way to that sort of im- 
mortality which human acquirements are supposed capable of 
bestowing. 

I intend to speak of the mighty strength and greatness of the cities 
of Babylon and Nineveh, under the kings to whom their building is 
ascribed by profane authors, oecause the Scripture says little or no- 
thing on that subject. This silence of Scripture, so little satisfactory 
to our curiosity, may become an instructive lesson to our piety. The 
holy penman has placed Nimrod and -Abraham, as it were, in one 
view before us; an^d seems to have put them so near together on 
purpose, that we should see an example in the former of what is ad- 
mired and coveted bv men, and in the latter of what is acceptable 
and well-pleasing to Uod. These two persons, so unlike one another^ 
are the first two and chief citizens of two different cities, bmlt oa 
different motives, and with different principles;} the one self-love, 
and a desire of temporal advantages, carried even to the contemning 
of the Deity ; the other, the love of God, even to the contemnmg of 
one*8 self. 

N1NU8. I have already observed, that most of the profane authors 
look upon him as the first founder of the Assyrian empire, and for 
that reason ascribe to him a great part of his uther Nimrod*s or Be- 
Iu8*s actions. 

•MIc. ▼.«. tG«n.x.ll,lfl. iI>lod.l.ii.p.9S. 

^ FeoeraDt dvitatei dQU smores duo : terranun eeOicet unor ni oaque ad contenp- 
tamDd; cslertemverduwrDduaqiieadcontanpcumRil. &^,i§Oh>Dthm. 
Siv. C 88 
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. Havings a design to oibm hk oanqiiMts,* the fint tUng be dM 
was to prepare trooM and officen capable of promoting hm oeaipM» 
And having receivea powerful succoura from tae Arabians his neigh* 
boars, he took the field, and in the space of seventeen years con* 
quered a vast extent of country, from Egypt as far aa India and Bao- 
tiiana, which he did not then venture to attack. 

At his return, before he entered upon any new craquests, he con- 
ceived the design of immortalizing hu name by the buUdmgof a city 
answerable to the greatness of his power ; he called it Nineveh, and 
built it on the eastern banks of the Tigris*! Possibly he did no more 
than finish the work hb father had begun. His design, says Diodorus, 
was to make Nineveh the largest and noblest city in the world, and to 
pot it out of the power of those that came after him ever to build or 
nope to build such another. Nor was he deceived in his view ; for 
never did any city come up to the greatness and magnificence of this: 
it was 150 stadia for eighteen miles three quarters) in length, and 
mnety stadia (or eleven miles and. one quarter) in breadth : and con* 
scquently was an oblong square. Its circumference was 480 stadia, 
or sixty miles. For this reason we find it said in the prophet Jonah, 
ITuU .Ntneveh ifo* an exceeding greaJt cifyyof three daye' iaurney ;t 
which is to be understood of the whole, circuit or compass of the city.) 
The walls of it were 100 feet high, and of so considerable a thick- 
ness, that three chariots might go abreast upon them with ease. 
They were fortified and adorned with 1500 towers 200 feet high. 

After he had finished this prodigious work, he resumed his expe- 
dition against the Bactrians. His army, according to the relation of 
Ctesias, consisted of 1,700,000 foot, 200,000 horse, and about 16,000 
chariots armed with scythes. Diodorus adds, that this ought not to 
appear incredible, since, not to mention the innumerable armies of 
Danus and Xerxes, the city of Syracuse alone, in the time of Dio- 
nysius the Tyrant, furnished 120,000 foot, and 12,000 horse, besides 
400 vessels well equipped and provided. And a Uttle before Hanni- 
bal's time, Italy, including the citizens and allies, was able to send 
mto the field near 1 ,000,000 of men. Ninus made himself master of 
a great number of cities, and at last laid siege to Bactria,the capital 
oflbe countrv. Here he would probably have seen all his attempta 
miscarry, had it not been for the diligence and assistance of Semi- 
ramis, wUe to one of his chief ofiicers, a woman of an uncommon 
courage, and peculiarly exempt from the weakness of her sex. S}ie 
was £>m at Ascalon, a city of Syria. I think it needless to recite 
the account Diodorus nves of her birth, and of the miraculous man- 
ner of her being nursed and brought up by pigeons, since that histo- 



• Diod. 1. it p. 90-05. 
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t Diodonu Mjrt it was on the banki of the Euphratee, and meak 

bi maajr plaece ; but he is mistaken. X Jon. iU. 3. 
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rbn hiintelf Iboks ajpon it amy «a m fabdous st^nr. It i^t'lkaaihm, 

nuB that dirc^cted Ninus how to attack the citadel, and by her means 
he took it, and thus becaine master of the city, in which he found 
immenae treasure. The husband of Semiramis having killed hini-> 
eelf, to prevent the effects of the kinff's threats and indignation, who 
had conceived a violent passion for his wife, Ninus mariied her* 

After his return to Nmeveh, he had a son by her, whom he called 
Ninyas. Not long after this he died, and left the queen the govern^ 
ment of the kingdom. She, in honour of his memory, erected a 
magnificent monument, which remained a long time after the ruin ot 
Nineveh. 

I find no appearance of truth in what some auth(»s relate coneeni- 
mg the manner of Semuramts's comin|f to the throne.* According to 
them, having secured the chief mien of the state, and attached them to 
her interests by her benefactions and promises, she solicited the kisg 
with gf^at importunity to put the sovereign power into her hands for 
the space of hye days. He yielded to her entreaties, and all the pro- 
vinces of the emjure were commanded to obey Semiramis. -These 
orders were executed but too exactly for the unfortunate Ninus^ 
who was put to death, either immediately, or after some years' 
imprisonment. 

ScMTRAMM. This pnucess applied all her thoughts to immor* 
talize her name,f and to cover the meanness of her extraction by the 
ereatness of her enterprises. She proposed to herself to surpass all 
her predecessors in magnificence, and to that end she undertook the 
building of the mighty Babylon,^ in which work she employed 
2,000,000 of men, which were collected out of all the provinces of 
her vast empire. Some of her successors endeavoured. to adorn that 
city with new works and embellishments. I shall here speak of 
them altogether, in order to ^ve the reader a more clear and dis- 
tinct idea of that stupendous city. 

The principal works which rendered Babylon so famous, are the 
walls of the city; the quays and the bridge; the lake, banks, and 
canals, made for the draining of the river; the palaces, hanging gar- 
jdens, and the temple of Belus; works of such a surprising magnifi- 
^eeoice, as is scarce to be comprehended. Dr. Prideaux having treat- 
ed this subject with great extent and learning, I have only to eo^, 
or rather abridge, him. 

I. The Walls. 

Babylon stood on a large plain,{ in a very fot and rich soil. The 
walls were every way prodigious. They were in thiclmesa eighty- 
seven feet, in height 350, and in compass 480 furlongs, which make 
aixty of our miles. These walls were drawn round the city in the 

♦ Plat. iD Mor. p. 753. f DIod. 1. ii. p. 95. 

1 We are not to wonder, if we find the Ibnnding of a city aserilted todiiTerent penote 
It la eommon even among the profane writers, to say, Sueb a prince built such a eliy. 
whether he was tile person that fimt fomided It, or that onhr emh^^liBhed or enianed tt: 

$Herod. LLcmieO. Dtod.LU.p.»5,i«. O, Curt, L v. c L ^ ^^ 



fmofaii«Stet nqoariOy eadi ad« of whiefa was ISO fMoogf,* or 
Meen inOes, in kngfth, and all built of larg[e brieka eemented to* 
father with bitumen, a ffkitiBoaa atime arising out of the earth of 
that euuu tr jr, which Uada much atroitfer and firmer than mortar, 
and aoon giiowB much harder than the bricka or stooea themaelvea. 
which it cements together. 

Theae walhi were surrounded on the outside with a rest ditch, ioD 
of water, and lined with bricks on both ndes. The earth that waa 
du|^ eot of it made the bricks wherewith the walla were botit ; and 
therefore, from the Tast hei^t and breadth of the waUa may be in- 
ferred the greatness of the £tch. 

In PVP17 side of this mat square were twenty fire gates, that ia, 
109 in all, which were Sfk made of sdid braas ; and hence Ik m, that 
when Qod promises to Cyrus the conquest of Baby km, he tells him,f 
thai he woiUd break m pieces htfore him the gates of braee* Between 
every two of these gatea were three towers, and lour mora at the 
lour comers of this great square, and three between each of theae 
comem and the neact gate on either nde: every one of theae towem 
was ten feet higher than the walls. But this is to be underaUMMl 
only of those piuts of the wall where there was need of towers. 

From the twenty*fiye gates in each aide of this jpreaC aqoare went 
twenty-five streets, in strait lines to the gates, which were directly 
over-against them, in the opposite side ; so that the whole number 
of the streets was fifty, eacn fifteen miles lone, whereof twenty-five 
went one way, and twentv-five the other, directly crosedng each 
other at right angles. And besides these, there were a]$o four bail 
streets, which had houses onlv on one side, and the wall on the other ; 
these weiit round the fi>ur sides of the city next the walls, and were 
each of them 300 feet broad ; the rest were about 150. By these 
streets thus crossing^ each other, the whole city was cot out into 676 
squares, each of which was four furl<nigs and a half on every side 
that is, two miles and a qtiarter in circumference. Round these 
aquaresj on every side towards the street, stood the houses (which 
were not contiguous, but bad void spaces between them,) ali buHt 
three or four stories lugh, and beautified with all manner 6f orna- 
ments towards the streets. The space within, in the middle of each 
square, was likewise all void ground, employed for ]rards, gardens, 
and other sdch uses; so that Babylon was greater in appearance 
than reality, near one half of the city being taken up in gardens and 
other cultivated lands, as we are told by Q. Curtius. 

II. The Quays and Bridge. 

A branch of the river Euphrates ran quite across the dty,f (rotn 
ihe Borth to the south side ; on each side of the river was a quay, 
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and a higlt waD, built of brick and bitumen, of the aamethiclmen a* 
the walls that went round the city. In these walls, over agamst 
every street that led to the river, were grates of brass, and ftom 
them descents by steps to the river, for theconveniency of the inhabi* 
tants, who used to pass over from one side to the other in boats, 
having no other way of crossing the river before the building of the 
bridge. ^ The brazen gates were always open in the day-time, and 
shut in the night. 

The bridge was not inferior to any of the other bufldings, either 
in beauty or maffnifieence ; it was a iurlong in length,* and thirty 
feet in breadth, built with wonderful art, to supply the defect of a 
foundation in the bottom of the river, which was all sandy. The 
arches were made of huge stones, fastened together with chains of 
iron and melted lead* Before they besan to build the bridge, they 
turned the courae of the river, and laid its channel dry, having an- 
other view in so doing, besides that of laving the foundations more 
commodiously, as I shaU explain hereafter. And as everything 
was prepared beforehand, both the bridge and the quays, which 1 
have already described, were built in that interval. 

IIL The Laktty Diiche9j and Canali^ made for the draining iff 
the Rwer* 

These works, objects of admiration for the skilful in all ages, were 
still more useful than magnificent. In the beginning of the sum* 
mer,t on the 8un*s melting the snow on the mountains of Armenia, 
there arises a vast increase of waters, wliich, running into the Eu* 
phrates in the months of June, July, and Au^^ust, makes it overflow 
Its iMinks, and occasion such another inundation as the Nile does in 
Egypt. To prevent the damage which both the city and country 
received from these inundations4 at a very considerable distance 
above the town, two artificial canals were cut, which turned the 
course of these waters into the Tigris, before they reached Babylon. 
And to secure the country yet more from danger cf inundations,! 
and to keep the river within its channel, they raised prodi^ous banlu 
on both sides of the river, built with brick cemented wiUi bitumen, 
which began at the head of the artificial canals, and extended below 
the city. 

To facillate the making of these works, it was necessary to turn 
the course of the river ; for which purpose, to the west of Babylon, 
was dug a prodigious artificial lake, forty miles squarc,|| 160 in com- 
pass, and thirty-Sve feet deep, according to Hbrodotus,and seventy- 
five, according to Megasthenes. Into this lake was the whole river 

* DIodonM nyi, thli bridge waii five fUrtonsi in length, wliieh can iiaidljr b«. ttM, ~ 
since the Euphrates was Ku' one ftirloDg broad. Sirkb. I. zvi. p. 738. 

tStrab. 1. zvi. p. 740. Plln. 1. ▼. c98. t Abyd.ap. Bus. Prsp Evang lib. Ix. 

iAbyd. lb. Herod. 1. L c. 18S. r — . 

I The author follows Herodotus, who makes It 490 Airlongs, or SS miles aqaais : b^ 
I cBooie to fbttow Dean Piideanz, who piefen Um aecount of Mr *- — 
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/ 
tamed, liy an artifical cana] cut from the weat aide of it, tiB the 
whole work was finished, when it was made to flow in its forme? 
channel. Bat that the Euphrates, in the time of the increase, mi^ ht 
not overflow the city, through thtf gates on its sides, this lake, with 
the canal from the river, was stiU preserved. The water received 
into the lake at the time of these overflowings was kept there all the 
* year, as in a conunon reservoir, for the benefit of the country, to be 
let out by i^uices, at convenioot times, fot the watering .of the lands 
Im^ow it. The lake, therefore, was equally useful in defending the 
country from inundations, and making it fertile. I relate the won- 
ders of Babylon as they are delivered down to us by the ancients ; 
but there are some of them which are scarce to be comprehended 
or behoved, of which number is the vast extent of the lake which I 
have just described. 

Berosus, Megastbenes, and Abydenus, quoted by Josephus and 
Eusebius, make Nebuchadnezzar the author of most of these works ; 
but Herodotus ascribes the bridge, the two quays of the river, and 
the lake, to Nitocrs, the daughter-in-law of that monarch. Perhaps 
Nitocris might finish what her father left imperfect at his death, on 
which account that historian might give her the honour of the 
whole undertaking. 

rV. The PalacBM and Hamgmg Ckardent* 

At the two ends of the bridge were two palaces,* which had a 
communication with each other by a vault, built under the channel 
of the river, at the time of its being dry. The old palace, which 
stood on the east side of the river, was thirty furkmgs (or three miles 
and three quarters] in compass ; near which sto^ the temple of 
Belus, of winch we shall soon speak. The new palace, which stood 
on the west side of the river, opposite to the other, was sixty fur- 
k>ngs for seven miles and a half) in compass. It was surrounded 
with tnree walls, one within > another, with considerable spaces be- 
tween them. These walls, as also those of the other paU :e, were 
embellished with an infinite variety of sculptures, representing all 
kinds of animals, to the life. Amongst the rest was a curious hunt- 
ing-piece, in which Semiramis, on horseback, was throwing her jave- 
lin at a leopard, and her husband Ninus piercing a lion., 
- In this last palace,f were the hanging gardens, so celebrated 
among the Greeks. They contained a square of 400 feet on every 
nde, and were carried up in the manner of several large terraces, 
cme above another, till the height equalled that of the walls of the 
dty. The ascent was from terrace to terrace, by stairs ten feet 
wide. The whole pile was sustained by vast arches, raised upon 
other arches, one above another, and strengthened by a wall, sur- 
rounding it on every side, of twenty-two feet in thickness. On Uie 

•Dlod.Ltt.|».M,gr7. 
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lop of t!ie tfdies were first hid large fiat atohetf, nsteeli feet loBgv 
and four broad : over tlieee was a layer of reede, mixed with a gfreat 
qaaatity of bitumen, upon which were two rows of bricks, cloeely ee« 
mented toc^ether with plaster. The whole was covered with thiek 
sheets of &ad, upon which lay the mould of the garden* And «II 
this floorage was contrived to keep the moisture of the mould from 
Tunniofi^ away through the arches. The earth laid hereon was so 
deep, that the greatest trees might take root in it ; and with sueh 
the terraces were covered, as well as with other plants and floweni 
that were proper to adorn a pleasure>ffarden. In the upper terrace 
there was sn engine, or kind of pump, oy which water was drawn up 
out of the river, and fitHn thence the whole garden was watered. 
In the spaces between the several arches, upon which this whole 
structure rested, were large and majp;nificent apartments, that were 
verv light, and had the advantage ofa beautiful prospect. 
Am^,* the wife of Nebochachieszar, having be^i bred in Media, 

2T she was the daughter of Astyages, the lung of that country,^ 
d been much delighted with the mountains and wood^ parts of that 
oountrv. And as me desired to have soraethmg like it in Babylon, 
Nebuchadnezzar, to gratify her, caused this promgious edifice to be 
erected. Diodorous gives much the same account of the onlter, b«it 
without naming the persons. 

V. I%e Temple qfBelifi. 

Another of the great works at Babylon was the^ temple of Belos^f 
which stood, as I have mentioned ahready, near the old palace. It 
was most remarkable for a prodigious tower, that stood in the middle 
of it. At the foundation, accordioff to Herodotus, it was a squave 
of a fiirloDff on each side, that is, hi3f a mile in the whole compass^ 
and f accormng to Strabo) it was also a furlong in height. It consist- 
ed of eight towers, built one above the other, decreasing re^ularlf 
to the top, fbr which reason Strabo calk the whole a j^ramid. It 
is not on^y assorted, but proved, that this tower much exceeded the 
greatest of the pyramids of Egypt in height. Therefore we have 
good reason to believe, as Bochart as8erts,t that this is the very 
same tower which was buUt there at the confusion of languages : 
and the rather, because it is attested by several profane authors, that 
this tower was all built of bricks and bitumen, as the Scriptures tell 
us the tower of Babel was. The ascent to the top was by stairs on the 
outside round it ; that is, perhaps, there was an easy sloping ascent 
in the side of the outer wall, which turning by very slow degrees in 
a miral line eight 4imes round the tower from the bottom to the top, 
had the same appearance as if there had been eight towers placed 
nj^one another. In these different stories were many larce roomsi, 
with arched XOO& supported by pillars. Over the whole, on we top of 

•Beroi.ftp. J<M.cont.A|m.1.i.e.«. t Herod. L L e. 18L lMod.1. tkfbfllL 
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fhe tow»9 was an otenratory, by the benefit of iHiich the Babylo^ 
became more expert in astronomy than aU other nations, and made, 
in a short time, the g^^eat progress in it ascribed to them in history. 

But the chief use to which this tower was designed, was the wor* 
■hip of the god Belns or Baal, as also that of several other deities; 
for which reason there waa a multitude of chapels indiff^ent parts 
of the tower. The riches of this temple in statues, tables, censera, 
cupe, and other sacred vessels, all of massy cold, were immense* 
Among other images, there was one forty feet high, which weighed 
1000 Babylomsh Ulents. The Babylonish talen^ accordmg to P<^ 
lux in his Onomoiticony contained 7000 Attic drachmas, and conse- 
quently was a sixth part more than the Attic talent, which contain^ 
but 6000 drachmas. 

According to the calculation which Dtodorus makes of the rieheo 
contained in this temple, the sum total amounts to 6300 Babylonteh 
talents of gold. 

The sixth part of 6300 IeT 1050 ; consequently, 6300 Babylonish 
talents of gold are equivalent to 7350 Attic talents of gold. 

Now 7350 Attic talents of silver are worth upwards of 2,100,000/. 
stcrlingr. The proportion between gold and silver amone the ancients 
we re^on as ten to one ; therefore 7350 Attic talents of gold amount 
to above 21,000,000/. sterling^. ' 

This temple stood till the time of Xerxes ;* but he, on his return 
from his Grecian expedition, demolished it totirely, after having finrt 
plundered it of all its immense riches. Alexander, on his return to 
Babykm from his Indian expedition, purposed to have rebuilt it ; and in 
order thereto, set 10,000 men to work to rid the place of its rubbish ; 
but, after they had laboured therein two months, Alexander died, 
and that put an end to the undertaking. 

Such were the chief works which rendered Babylon so famous ; 
the greater part of them are ascribed by profane authors to Semira- 
mis, to wliose history it is now time to return. 

When she had fimsbed all these great undertakings,! she thought 
fit to make a progress through the several parts of her empire ; and 
wherever she came, left monuments of her magnificence by many 
noble structures which she erected, either for the conveniency or 
ornament of her cities; she was particularly careful to have water 
brought by aqueducts to such places as wanted it, and to make the 
highways easy, by cutting through mountains, and filling up valleys* 
In the time of Diodorus, there were still monuments to be seen in 
many places, with her name inscribed upon them. 

The authority this queen had over her people seems very extraor- 
dinary4 since we find her presence alone capable of appeasing a 
sedition. One day, as she was dressing herself, word was brought 
her c^ a tumult in the city. Whereupon she went out immediatSlyy 

• Herod. LLC 183. Stnb. L zyi. p. 738. Anian. L vtt. p. 480l» t]Uod.Lil. 
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^ntbteli^ hdf dreiM^ tn^i ^ aot Mtani tin tti^difl^^ 
entirely appeased. A atatae waa erected in remembrance of thia 
action, repiesenting her in that very attitude and undreas, which had 
' '^ JxHt hindered her from flyings to her doty* 

Not satiflfied with the vaat extait of dommions left her hy her 
husband) she enlarged them by the conquest of a great pait of Ethi* 
opia. Whilst she was in that country, she had the curiosity to visit 
the temple of Jupiter Ammmi, to inquire of the oracle how long she 
had to hve. According to Diodorus, the answer she received was, 
that she should not die till her son Ninyas conspired a^^ainst her, anci 
that after her death one part of Asia would pay her divine honoiin^-. 

Her greatest and last expechtion was against India. On this occa- 
sion she raised an innumerable army out of all the proviqces of her 
empire;, and appointed Bactra fi>r the rendeavous. As the strength 
of the Indians conasted chiefly in their great number of elephants, 
she caused a multitude of camels to be accoutred in the form of ele- 
phants, in hopes of deceiving the enemy. It is said that Perseus long 
after used the same stratagem a^ainfiA the Romans; but neither of 
themaueceeded in this artifice. The Indian king having notice of her 
approach, sent arabassadOTs to ask her who she was, and with what 
right, having never^ received any iiijurv from him, 'she came, out of 
wantonnessito attack his dominions ; adduig, that her boldnessishouid 
soon meet with the punishmoit it deserv^. Tell your mader^ re- 
{^ed the queen, that in a little time Imyeel/will IH him know who I 
- am* She advanced immediately towards the river,* from which the 
country takes its name ; and having prepared a sufficient number <^ 
boats, ahe attempted to pass it with her army. Their passage was 
a long time disputed, but after a bloody batUe she put her enemies 
to fight Above 1000 of their boats were sunk, and above 100/)00 
of their men taken prisoners. Encouraged by this success, she ad- 
vanced directlv into the country, leaving 60,000 men behind to guard 
the bridge of boats which' she had buut over the river. This was 
juit what the king desired, who fled on purpose to brinff her to aa 
engagement in the heart of his country. As soon as he thought her 
far enough advanced, he fiiced about, and a second engagement en- 
sued, more bloody than the first. ^ The counterfeit elephants could 
not long sustain the shock of the real ones : these routed her army', 
crusbmg whatever came in their way. IBemiramis did all that la^ m 
her power to rally and encourage her troops, but in vain. The king, 
perceiving her engaged in tfai f^ht, advanced towards her, and 
wounded lier in two .places, but not mortally. The swiftness of her 
hovpe soon carried her beyond the reach of her enemies. As her 
maa crowded to the bridge to r^ass the river, great numbers of 
them perished, through the diwrder and conftision unavoidaUe on 
auoh ocyasjona. When thoaa that could save themselves were safely 
over^ahe destroyed thebridge» and by that means stopped ths enemy < 



ttSfl^tte^fikewiife, b obe^enee to vh ontde,1kft4^veD ord«n tv 
]& treops not to pass the mer, nor puntie Bemintmn any fkrtlier. 
The queen, baring made an exchange of priBonera at Bactra, retnm* 
ed to her own dominionB with acaree one-third of her army, which 
(according to Ctesias) consisted of 3,000,000 foot and 500,000 horse, 
besides the camek and chariots armed for war, of whi6h she had a 
v&py eonsiderable nunrfyer. I bare no doubt that this account m 
higfaty exaggerated, or that there is some nnstake in the numeral 
characters. She, and Alexander after her, were the only personi 
that erer ventured to carry the war beyond the rirer Indus. 

I must own I am somewhat puzzled wkh a difficulty which may 
be raised against the extraordinary things related of Ninus and Sor 
mnramiB, as they do not seem to agree with the times so near the 
deln^ : I mean, such rast ani»es,sueh a nmneroos caTaIry,80 many 
chariots armed with scythes, and such krifenense treasures of gold and 
silTer; aU which seem to be of a later date. The same thing may 
likewise, be said of the magnificence of the buildings ascribed to 
them. It is probable the Greek historians, who came so many ages 
iffterwards, deceived by the similarity of names, by tbehr i^noranee 
in ehronokgy, and the resemblance of one eyent with another, may 
faaTe aserili^d such things to more ancient piinces, as belonged to 
those of a kfter date; or may have attributed a number of exploits 
and enterprises to one, which ought to be divided amongst a serioi 
of tfaem, succeeding one another. 

Semtramis, some time after her return, discovered that her s(m was 
fating agaiast her, and one of her principal officers had offered 
him his assistance. She then called to mind the oracle of Jupiter 
Ammoii: and believing that her end approached, without infficting 
atnr puiMuneBl on the dficer, who was taken into custody, she 
▼olontarily abdicated the throne, pot the government into the hands 
of her s<m, and withdrew from the sight of men, hoping speedily to 
have divine honours paid to her, according to the promise of the ora- 
de. And indeed, we are tokl, she was worshipped by the Aasyrians, 
ooder the form of a dove. She lived sixty-two years, of which she 
reigned forty-two. 

There aie in the Mefnoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres,* two 
learned^ dissertations upon the Assyrian empire, and particularly on 
tke reign and actions of Seniiramis. 

What Justinf says of Semiranus, nameljr, that after her husband's 
decease, not daring either to commit the government to her son, who 
was then too young, or openly to take it upon herself, she governed 
under the name Ana habit of rCinyas ; and that, after having reigned 
m that manner above Ibity years, (a^g passionately in k)ve with 
her own son, she endeavoured to induce lum to comply with her 
c^BHMiI desires, and was skin hj him : aU this, I say, is so void of 
alafpetraaee of troth, that to go about to oonfote it would be but 
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kaiiff time. It must however be owned, that almost afl the aiitb<ms 
who nave spoken of Semiramis, give us but a disadvantageous idea 
of her chastity. 

I do not know but that the glorious reign of this queen might 
partly induce Plato* to maintain, in his Commonwealth, that wo- 
men as well as men ought to be admitted into the management <^ 
public afiairs, the conducting of armies, and the government of states, 
and, by necessary consequence, ought to be trained up in the same 
exercises as meta, as well for the fonmng of the body as the mind. 
Nor does he so muchjas except those exercises, wherein it was ctis* 
tomaiy to fight stark naked, alleging,! that the virtue of the sex 
would be a sufficient covering for &em. 

It is just matter of surprise to find a philoso]:^er so judicious in 
other respects, openly combieiting the most common and most natural 
maxims of modesty and decency, virtues which are the principal or- 
nament of the female sex, and msisting so stronfjy upon a principle, 
sufficiently confiited by the constant practice of all ages, and of al- 
most all nations in the world. 

Aristotle^ wiser in this than his master Plato, without doing the 
least injustice to the real merit and essential qualities of the sex, has 
with great judgoent marked out the different ends to which man 
and woman are ordained, from the different qualities of body and 
mind, wherewith they are endowed bv the Author of Nature, who 
has given the one strength of body and intrepidity of mind, to enable 
him to undergo the greatest hardships, and face the most imminent 
dangers: whust the other, on the contrary, is of a weak and delicate 
constitution, accompanied with a natural softness and mOdest ti- 
midity, which render her more fit for a sedentary life, and dispose 
her to keep within the precincts of the hoijuse, and employ hersdf in 
the concerns of prudent and domestic economy. 

Xenophon is of the same opinion with Aristotle;! and, in order to 
set off the occupation of the wife, who confines herself within her 
house, agreeably compares her to the mother-bee, commonly called 
the queen-bee, who alone governs, and has the superintend^ice of^ 
the whole hive, who distributes all their employments, encourages 
their industry, presides over the building of their little cells, takes 
care of the 'nourishment and subsistence of her numerous fiimily, 
regulates the quantity of honey appointed for that purpose, and at 
fixed and proper seasons sends abroad the new swarms in colonies, 
to ease and disburden the hive of its superfiuous inhabitants. Jle 
remarks, with Aristotle, the difference of constitution and inclina- 
tions, designedly made by the Author of Nature between man and 
woman, to point to each of them their proper and peculiar offices and 
functions. 

This allotment, fiir from d^^ading or lessening the woman, is 
reaUy for her advantage and honour, in confiding to her a kind of 

• Lib. ▼. do Rep. p. 451-4S7. t "EffWff'ic i#iriir hfr) iVariW 4|K^fir««r«i4 
IDtcwaraliiiiiuL I.C3. ^ D9 Mbut&tr. dott p. 830. 
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\ tnd fCnrMimient, adminiitered onfy bjr gfnOtiieiiy 
reason, equity, and good nature; and in giving her freouent ooc»> 
«oii8 of cooeeafin^ tke foost valuable and excdlent qualities under 
the iQeijtiDial»)e veil of modesty and siibmisBion. For it must ingenu- 
Ausly be owned, that at att times, and in all conditions, there have 
been women, who by a real solid merit have distinguiBhed thenselvea 
above their sex; as there have been innoraerable instances of men, 
who by their defects have dishonoured theirs. But these are onl^ 
farticttllur cases, which form no rule, and which ought not to prevail 
wunst tm establishment founded in nature, and prescribed by the 
Creator himself. 

NnHr4«.* This prince was in no respect like those from whom he 
reedved bis birth, and to whose throne he succeeded. WhdDy iiv* 
tent upon his pleasures, he kept himself shut up in his palace, and 
sddom shew^ himself to his people. To keq> them in their duty, 
he had always at Nineveh a certain number of rej[a]ar troops, fur« 
njfdied every year from the several provinces of his empire, at the 
npimtioQ of which term they were sucoeeded fay the like number of 
etiier iroc^ en the same conditions ; the king putting a commander 
at the head of them, on whose fidelity he could depSui. He made 
use of this method, that the officers might not have time to gain the 
affections of the sc^diers, and so fbnn aqy ccmspiracies against him. 

His snccessoQs, fi:^ tl^v generi^ons, feUowed his example, and 
even surpassed him in indolence. Their history is absolutely uiv> 
known, there remaining no fbotsteps of it. 

A. H. 9O0S. In Abraham's time the Scripture speaks of Amra- 

km.i. o. IMS. phael, king of Shinar, the countrv where BabyV>n was 
situated, who with two other princes followed Chedorlaomer, klnff 
of the Elamites, whose tributary he probably was, in the war carried 
on by the latter against five kings of the land of Canaan. 
A. M. S513. ^ It was under the government of these inactive princes, 
ABt J. c. i«i. that Sesostris, king of Egypt, extended his conquests so 
fkr in the Sast. But as his power was of a short duration, and not 
supported by bis successors, tne Assyrian empire soon returned to its 
ibnner state. 

A. M. 9830. Plato,f a cuiious observer of antiquities, makes the 

Aat. J. c. 1184. kingdom of Troy, in the time of Priam, dependant on 
the Assyrian empire. And Ctesias says, that Teutamus, the twen- 
tieth king after Ninps, sent a considerable body of troops to the as- 
nstance of the Trojans, under the conduct of Meranon, the son of 
Tithonus, at a time when the Assyrian empire had subsisted above 
1000 years; which agrees exactljf with the time wher^ I have 
placed the foundation of that empire. But the silence of Homer 
concerning so mighty a people, and one which must needs have been 
well Imown, Tenders this fact exceeding doubtful. And it must be 
ownedi that whatever relates to the times of the ancient histoiy of 

•DiodiLiLp.108 lJleLif.l.Ul.e«L 
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the AflByfians, is atf «Nied with great difficaMeii, into which my {ilaa 
does not pennit me to enter. 

A. M. 3S33. PuL.* The Scripture informs us that Pul, king of 

Aiit.j.c.771. Assyria, being come into the land of Israel, had 1000 
talents of silver given him by Menah^a, king of the ten tribes, to en- 
gage him to lend him assistance, and secure him on his throne. 

This Pul is supposed to be the king of Nineveh who repented, 
with all h}« people, at the preaching of Jonah. 

He is also thou^t to be the father of Sardanapalus, the last king 
of the Assyrians, called, according to the custom of the eastern na- 
tions, Sardanpul ; that is to say, Sordan, the son of Pul. 

SAiiDANAPALus.f Thls pnnco surpassed all his predecessors in 
effeminacy, luxury, and cowardice. He never went out of his palace, 
but spent all his time among a company of women, dressed and paint- 
ed like them, and employed like th^m at the distaff. He placed all 
his happiness and glory in the possession of immense treasures, in 
feasting and rioting, and indulging himself in all the most iniknioufl 
and criminal pleasures. He ordered two verses to ie put upon hifl 
tomb, which imported, that he carried away with him all- uiat he 
had eaten, and all the pleasures he had enjoyed, but left all the rest 
behind him. 

Hec biibeo qaa edi, qucquc exsatnrata Ilbida 
Hauait: at ilia jacent multa et prBclara relicta4 

An epitaph, says Aristotle, fit for a hog. 

Arbaces, governor of Media, having fbund means to get Into the 
palace, aqd having with his bwn eyes seen Sardanapalus mthe midst 
of his infamous seraglio; enraged at such a spectacle, and notable 
to endure that so many brave men should be subject to a prince 
more soft and effeminate than the women themselves, immediatdy 
formed a conspiracy against him. Belesis, governor of Babylon, and 
several others, entered into it On the mat rumour of this revolt, 
the king hid himself in the inmost part of his palace. Beuiff obliged 
afterwards to take the field with some forces which he had assem- 
bled, he at first gained three successive victories over the enemy, 
but was afterwards overcome, and pursued to the gates of Nineveh; 
wherein he shut himself, in hopes the rebels would never be able to 
take a city so well fortified, and stored with provisions for a consider- 
able time : the siege proved indeed of very great length. It had 
been declared by an ancient oracle, that Nineveh could never be 
taken, unless the river became an enemy to the city. These words 

'^3Klii|AXT.19l t I>iod. L U. p. 109-115. AUien. 1. xU. p. 989, 530. Just L 
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IttXfjfeA up Sarjaiispahis, becacwe he looked upon the tbfat^ as inn 
poioble. But when he eaw that the Tigris, hy a violent inundation, 
A. M. 33S7. had thrown down twenty stadia* of the city waJl, and 
Ant J. c. TffT.^ by that meana opened a passage to the enemy, he 
nndentood'the meaning of the oracle, and thought himself lost. He 
resolved, however, to die in sueh a manner, as, accordiiMr to his 
opinion, sHould cover the infamy of his scandalous and eliminate 
me. He ordered a pile of wood to be made in his palace, and set- 
ting fire to it, hamt himself, his eunuchs, his women, and his trea-> 
Bures. Atbencus makes these .treasures amount to a thousand 
myriads of talents of gold,t and ten times as many talents of silver, 
which, without reckoning an^ thing else, is a sum that ejcceeds all 
credibility. A myriad contams 10,000; and one single myriad of 
talents of silver is worth 30,000,000 of French money, or about 
jSl ,400,000 sterling. A man is lost, if he attempts to sum up the 
whole value ; which induces me to believe, that Atheneus must have 
very much exaggerated in his computation ; however, we may be 
assured, from his account, that the treasures were immensely great. 

Plutarch^ m his second treatise, dedicated to the praise of Alex- 
ander the Great, wherein he examines in what the true greatness of 
princes consists, after havinj^ shown that it can arise from nothing 
but their own personal ment, confirms it by two very different ex* 
amples, taken from the history of the Assyrians, in which we are now 
engaged. — Semiramis and Sardanapa]us(8ays he) both governed the 
same kingdom; both had the same people, the same extent of 
country, Uie same revenues, the same forces and number of troops, 
but they had not the same dispositions, nor the same views. Semi- 
ramis, raising herself above her sex, built jpaagnificent cities, equipped 
fleets, armed legions, subdued neighbouring nations, penetrated mto 
Arabia and Ethiopia, and carried her victorious arms to the ex- 
tremities of Asia, spreading consternation and terror every where. 
Whereas Sardana^Mdus, as if he had entirely renounced his sex, 
spent an his time in the heart of his palace, perpetually surrounded 
with a company of women, whose dress and even manners he had 
adopted, applying himself with them to the spindle and the distaff^ 
neither understandinff nor doing any other thing than spinning, eat- 
ing anddmiking, and wallowing in all manner of infamous pleasure. 
Accordingly, a statue was erected to him, after his death, which 
represented him in the posture of a dancer, with an inscription upon 
it, in which he addressed himself to the spectator in these words: 
Eaiy drink, and he merry; every thing el$e is nolking.'i an inscrip- • 
tion very suitable to the epitaph he himself had ordered to be put 
upon his monument. 

Plutarch in this place judges of Semiramis, as almost all the pro. 
finft historians do of the glory of conquerors. But if we would nuke 

• Twomiletandahalf. f About £1«400,OOS,000 steriiofi tPag.335,338. 
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a tme jodgment of thnpi, wm the curiKnmded naflntiorf of Ibtt qa«efr 
much less bkiaeable than the dissolute effemiiiacy of SaidmnaptitM ^ 
Which of the two vices did.most mbchief to mankiad.^ 

We are not to wonder tint the AsByriui empire should faJH under 
such a prince; but undoubtedly it was not till after hsvikig passed* 
through various augmentations, diminutions, and revolutions, oom- 
mon to all states, even to the greatest, during the course of several 
ages. This empire had subsisted above 1450 years* 

Of the ruins of this vast empire were formed three considerable 
idngdoms : that of the Medes, which Arbacee, the principal head of 
the conspiracy, restored to its liberty ; that of the Assyrians of 
Babylon^ which was given to Belesis, governor of that cit]&; and that 
of the Asmians of Nineveh, the first king whereof took the name 
of Ninus the younger. 

In order to understand the history of the seeond Assyrian empiro 
which is very obscure, and of which little is said by historians, i^is 
proper, and even absolutdy necessary, to compare what is said of it ' 
. by profane authors with what we are informed concerning it by Holy ^ 
Scripture: that by the heli> of that double light we may hafe the 
clearer idea of the t^o empires of Nineveh -ai^ Bal^Ion^ which for 
some time were separate and distinct, and. afterwards united and^ 
confounded together. I shall first treat of this second Assyrian em- 
pirSf and then return to the kingdom of the Modes. 

CHAPTER n. 

TBS SECOND ASSTILIAN KMPIRX, BOTH OF NIKSVXH AVD BAMttAUSC 

This second Assyrian empire continued 2 10 years, reckoning to the 
year in which Cj/rus, who was become absolute master df the East 
by the death of his father Cambyses, and his fatl|er-in4aw Cyaxares, 
published the fiunous edict, whereby the Jews were permitted to re- 
turn into their owncountry, after aseventy years' captivity at Babylon.^ 

Kmgi o/Bahylotu « 

A. M. »57. Belesis.* He is the same as Naboiiassar, ftom 

Aot J. c. 747. whose reign began the famous astronomical epocha at 
Babylon, called from his name the «aSra jof J^TabonOisar. In the 
Holy Scriptures he is called Baladan. He reigned but twdve years, 
and wasvsucceeded by his son 

MERoDACH-BALADAN.f This is the prince who sent ambassadoTB' 
to kin jr Hezekiah, to congratulate him on the recovery of his health, 
ef which we shall speak hereafter. After him thereTeigned several 

•SKtiigi,xx.ISL tIMd. 



Vmfft^'lhMaixif^ wltk wIiom stoiy we are entMjr vmm- 
' qnaiated. I ehall therefore proceed to the kings of NiaeveB. 

A. IL auK. TiOLATH-PiLKsxR. This 10 the Dune given by the 

Ant. J. c. 717. Holy Scriptares to the king who is supporod to be the 
first that reigned at Nineveh, after the destruction of the ancient 
Assyrian empire. He is called Thilgamus by iE]ian.f He is said 
to have taken the name of Ninus the younger, in order to honour 

' and distinguish his reign by the name of so ancient and illustrious a 
prince^ 
Ahaz4 ™g of Judah, whose incorrigible impiety could not be re- 

r claimed, either by the divine fitvours or chastisements, finding him- 
self attacked at the same time by the kings of Syria and Israel* 
robbed the temple of part of its gold and silver, and sent it to Tig- 
latb-Pileser, to purchase his assistance ; promising him besides to 
become his vassal, and to pay him tribute. The king of Assyria 
findmg ^.favourable an opportunity of adding Syria and Palestine 
to hifempire, readily accepted the proposaL Advancing that way 
with a numerous army, he beat Rezin, took Damascus, and put an 
end to the kingdom erected there by the Syrians, as God had foretold 
by his prophets Isaiah and Amos.t From thence he marched against 
Pekah, and took all that belonged to the kingdom of Israel beyond 
Jordan, as well as all Galilee. But he* made Ahaz pay very dear for 
his protection, still exacting of him such exorbitant sums of money, 

^ that for the payment of them he was obliged not only to exhaunt his 
own treasures, but to ^ take all the go)d and silver of the temple. 
Thus this aOiance served onlv to drain the kingdom of Judah, and 

} to bring into its neighbourhood the powerful kings of Nineveh; who 
idterwards became so many'instruments in the hand of God for the 
chastisement of his people. 

A. M. 3876. Shalm AKE8BR. || Sabsftus, the Ethiopian, whom the 

AnL J. c. '338. Scripture calls So, having made himself master of 

^ Egypt, Hoshea^ king or Samaria, enter^ into an alliance with him, 
hoping hj that means to shake off the Assyrian yoke. To this 
end he withdrew from his dependance upon Shalmaneser, refusing 
J^ pay him any farther tribute, or make him the usual presents. 
Shajbnaneser, to punish him for his presumption, marched against 
him with a powerful army ; and after having subdued all the plain 
country, shut him up in Samaria, where be kept him closely besieged 
for three years; at the end of which betook the city, loaded Hoshea 
with chains, and threw him into prison for the rest of his davs; car- 
ried away the people captive, and planted them in Halah and Habor, 
cities of the Modes. And thus was the kingdom of Israel, or of 
the ten tribes, destroyed, as fiod iSisid often threatened by his pro- 
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i^tfl.' This kingdom, from the time of its sepantien from that of 
Judah, luted Bbout 250 yean. . 

It was at this time that Tobit,* with Amia his wife, and his son 
Tobias, was carried captive into Assyria, where he became one of 
the principal officers of Idnff Shahnaneser. 

Shalmaneser died, after luiving reigned fourteen years, and was 
succeeded by his son 

A. M. 3997. Sknn ACHERiB.f He is slso Called Sargon, in Scrip- 

Ant. J.c.7i7. ture. 

As soon as this prince was settled on the throne, he renewed the 
demand of the tribute exacted by his father from Hezektah. Upon 
his refusal, he declared war agaiitot him, and entered into Judea 
with a mighty army. Aezeluah, ^^rieved to see his kingdom pillaged, 
sent ambassadors to him, to desire peace upon any terms he would 
prescribe. Sennacherib, seemingly mollified, entered into treaty 
with him, and demanded a very great sum of gold and silver. The 
holy king exhausted both the treasures of the temple, and his own 
coffers, to pay it. The Assyrian, regarding neither the sanction of 
oaths nor treaties, still continued the war, and pushed on his con- 
quests more vigorously than ever. Nothing was able to withstand 
bis power, and of all the strong places of Judah, none remained un- 
taken but Jerusalem, which was likewise reduced to the utmost ex- ' 
tremity. At this ver^ juncture Sennacherib was informedj that 
Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia, who had joined his forces with those of 
the king of Egypt, was coming up to succour the besieged city. 
Now it was contrary to the express command of God, as well as the 
remonstrances of Isaiah and Hezekiah, that the chief men at Jerusa- 
lem had required any foreign assistance. The Assyrian prince march- 
ed immediately to meet the approaching enemy, uler having written 
a letter to Hezekiah, full of blasphemy against the God of Israel, 
whom he insolently boasted he would speedily vanquish, as he had 
done aU the ffods of the other nations round about lum. In short, be 
discomfited the Egyptians, and pursued them even into their own 
country, which he ravaged, and returned laden with spoiL 

It was probably during Sennacherib's absence,^ which was pretty 
Icmg, or at least some little time before, that Hezekiah fell sick, and 
was cured in a miraculous manner ; and that (as a sign of God's ful- 
fiilin|r the promise he had made him of curing him so perfectly, that 
within three days he should be able to go to the temple) the sbadow 
of the sun went ten degrees backwards upon the dial of the palace. 
Merodach-Baladan, ki^ of Babylon, being informed of the miracu- 
lous cure of king Hezekiah, sent ambassadors to him,Disith letters and 
presents, to congratulate him upon that occasion, and to acquaint 
themselves with the miracle that had happened in the land at this 
juncture, with respect to the sun's retrogradation ten degrees. 
Hezekiah was extremely sensible of the htmour done him by tlut 
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pnnce, and very forward to show bis amlMflBadors the riches and 
treasures he possessed, and to let them see the whole magrnificence 
of his palace. Humanly speaking^, there was nothing; in this pro- 
ceeding but what was allowable and commendable; but in the eyes 
of the Supreme Judge, which are infinitely more piercing and deli- 
cate than ours, this action discovered a lurking pride, and secret 
▼anity, with which his righteousness was offended. Accordingly, 
he instantly informed the king, by his prophet Isaiah, that the riches 
and treasures which he had been showing to those ambassadors with 
so much ostentation, should one day be transported to Babylon ; and 
that his children should be carried thither, to become servants in 
the palace of that monarch. This was then utterly improbable; for 
Babylon, at the time we are speaking of, was then in triendsbip and 
alliance with Jerusalem, as appears by her having sent ambassa- 
dors thither ; nor did Jerusalem then seem to have any thing to fear, 
but from Nineveh ; whose power was at that time rormidahle, and 
who had entirely declared against her. But the fortune of those two 
cities was to change, and the word of God was literally accomplished. 

But to return to Sennacherib. After he had ravaged Egypt, and 
taken a vast number of prisoners,* he came back wiUi his victorious 
army, encamped before Jerusalem, and besieged it anew. The city 
seemed to be inevitably lost : it was without resource, and without 
hope from the hands of men ; but had a powerful protector in Heaven, 
whose jealous ears had heard the impious blasphemies uttered by 
the king of Nineveh against his sacred name. In one single nig[ht» 
185,000 men of his army perished by the sword of the <&stroymg 
angel. After so terrible a blow, this pretended king of kings, (for so 
he called himself,) this triumpher over nations, and conqueror even 
of gods, was obliged to return to his own country with the miserable 
remnant of his army, covered with shame and confusion ; nor did he 
survive his defeat more than a few months, only to make a kind of 
open confession of his crime to God, whose supreme majesty he had 
presumed to insult, and who now, to use the Scripture terms, having 
pui a rinff^into his nosey and a bridle into his mouthy as a wild beast, 
made him return in that humbled, Afflicted condition, through those 
very countries, which a little before had beheld him so haughty and 
imperious. 

Upon his return to r^.ineveh, being enraged at his disgrace, he 
treated his subjects in the most cruel and tyrannical manner. The 
e^cts of his fury fell more heavily upon the Jews and Israelites,! of 
whom he caused great numbers to be roassacred-every day, ordering 
their bodies to be left exposed in the streets, and suffering no man to 
give them burial. Tobit, to avoid his cruelty, was obliged to con- 
ceal himself for some time, and suffer all his effects to be con- 
fiscated. In short, the king's savUge temper rendered hun so in 
ittpportable to his own family, that his two eldest sons conspired 
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againft liiffl,ftBd ki&ed faim in the temple,'^ in the prefleneeof bk ^god 
Nisrocfa, at he lay prostrate before him. But these two priocea hemg 
obliged, after this parricide, to fly into Armenia, left the kingdom to 
Esarhaddon, the youngest brother. 

A. M.39M. EsARHADDON.f We have already observed, that 

Adu J. c. 710. after Merodach-Baladan, there was a succession of 
kings at Babylon, of whom history has transmitted nothing but the 
names. The royal family becoming extinct, there was an eight 
years' interregnum, full or troubles and commotions. Esarhaddon, 
taking advantage of this juncture, made himself master of Babylon, 
and annexing it to his former dominions, reigned over the two united 
empires thirteen years. 

After havinfir re-united to the Assyrian empire Syria and Pales* 
tine, which had been rent from it in the preceding reign, he enter- 
ed the land of Israel, where he tfK>k captive as man^r as were left, 
there, and carried them into Assyria, except an inconsiderable llum- 
ber that escaped his pursuit. But that the country might not bo 
corae a desert, he sent colonies of idolatrous people, taken out of the 
countries beyond the Euphrates, to dwell in the cities of Samaria. 
The prediction of Isaiah was then fulfilled ; toitkin threescore end 
' fite yean shall Ephram he broken, that U be no more apeople^X « 
This was exactly tlie space of time which elapsed betwe^ the pre- 
diction and the event: and the people of Israel did then truly cease 
to be a visible nation, what was left of them being altogether nuxed 
and confounded with other nations. 

This prince, having possessed himself of the land of Israel,} sent 
some of his generals with part of his army into Judea, to reduce that 
coimtry likewise under his subjection. These generals defeated Ma- 
nasseh, and having taken him prisoner, brought him to Esarhaddon, 
who put him in chains, and carried him with him to Babylon. Bat 
Manasseh, having afterwards appeased the wrath of God by a sin- 
cere and lively repentance, obtained his liberty, and returned to Je- 
rusalem. 

Meantime the colonies,]) that had been sent into Samaria, in the 
room of its ancient inhabitants, were grievously infested with lions. 
The king of Babylon being told that the cause of this calamity was 
their not worshippingr tlie God of the country,' ordered an Israelitish 
driest to be sent to them, from amon? the captives brought from that 
country, to teach them the worship of the God of Israel. But these 
idolaters did no more than admit tlie true God amongst their ancient 
divmities, and worshipped him jointly with their false deities. This 
corrupt worship continued afterwards, and was the primary source 
of the aversion entertained by the Jews against the Samaritans. 

Esarhaddon, after a prosperous reign of thirty-nine years orei 
the Assyrians, and thirteen over the Babylonians, was succeeded 
bj his son. 

||?kSp?A.^ ^tCsn^rml- tlB.vtt.a ^tCliRm.nim.att. 
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A. 11^3339. Saosdvcrxnus. TfaiB prince is called in Ber^itttrd 

Amu J. c. 000. Nabuchodonosor, which name was common to the kings 
of Babylon. To distinguish this from the others, he is called Nabu* 
chodonoeoT the First. 

Tobit was still alive at this time,* and dwelt among other captives 
at Nineveh. Perceiving his end approaching, he foretold to his 
children the sudden destruction of that city ; of which at that time 
there was not the least appearance. He advised them to quit the 
city, before its ruin came on, and to depart as soon as they had buried 
him and his wife. 

ITie ruin of Mneveh is at hand^ says the good old man ; abide no 
lon^r here, for I perceive the toickednesa of the citu toUl occaaion tie 
deHrucHon. ^ These last words are venr remarkable, the wickedness 
Kfthe city vnll occaHon itt dettmction. Men will be apt to impute the 
ruin of Nineveh to any otheir reason ; but we are taught by the Holy 
Ghost, that her uurighteousness was the true cause of it, as it wiu 
be with other states that imitate he^ crimes. 

Nabuchodonosor defeated the king of the Medes,f in a pitched 
battle, fought the twelfth year of his rei«^, upon the plam of 
Ragau, took Ecbatana, the capital of his kingoom, and returned 
triumphant to Nineveh. When we come to treat of the history 
of the Modes, we shafi give a more particular account of tips 
victory. 

It was immediately after this expedition, that Bethulia was be* 
neged by Holofernes, one of Nabuchodonosor's sfenerals ; and that 
the famous enterprise of Judith was accomplished. 
A. M. d356. SARACU84 Otherwise called Chtnaladaivus. This 

Ant J. c. 648. prince succeeded Saosduchinus ; and having rendered 
himself contemptible to his subjects, by his effeminacy, and the little 
carg J)e took of^ his dominions, Nabopolassar, a Babylonian by birth, 
and general of his army, usurped that part of, the Assyrian empire^ 
and reigned over it one-and-twenty years. 

A. M. 337a Nabopolassar. This prince, the better to maintain 

Ant. J. c. 096. his Usurped sovereignty, made an alliance with Cyaxa* 
res, king of the Modes. With their joint forces they besieged and 
took Nineveh, kiUed Saracus, and utterly destroyed that great city. 
We shall speak more largely of this ^eat event, when we come to 
the history of the Modes. From this time forwards, the city of 
Babylon became the only capital of the Assyrian empire. 

The Babylonians -and the Meoes, having destroyed Nineveh, be- 
came so formidable that they drew upon themselves the jealonsv of 
all their neighbours. Necbo, king of Egypt, was so alarmed at their 
power, that to stop their progress he marched towards the Euphrates 
at the head of a powerful army, and made several considerable con* 
quests. See the history of the Egyptians for what relates to this ex- 
pedition, and the consequences that attended it.} 
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NtlNipolMBU finding,* th&t after the taking^ of CarcbenUi by 
Necbo, all Syria and Palestine had revolted from lum, and neithcar 
his agpe nor ii&finities permitting him to go in person to recover thenif 
he made his son Nabuchodonosor partner with him in the empire^ 
and sent him with an army to reduce those oomitries to their formei 
subjection. 

A. M. 3999. From this time the Jews began to reckon the yean 

AnL J. c. (MM. of Nabuchodonosor, viz. from the end of the third vear 
of Jefaoiakim, kins of Judah, or rather from the bec;inning of the 
fourth. But the Babylonians compute the reign of this prince only 
from the death of his father, which happened two years later. 

Nabuchodonosor II.f This prince defeated Nccho*s army, near 
Uie Euphrates, and retook Carohemish. From thence he marched 
towards Syria and Palestine, and i>umted those provinces to hii 
dominions. 

He likewise entered Judea,| besiejred Jerusalem, and took it : be 
caused Jehoiakim to be put m chams, with a design to have him 
carried to Babylon ; but being moved with his repentance and afflic- 
tion, he rostored him to the throne. Great numbers of the Jews, 
and, among the rest, some children of the royal fiimily, were carried 
captive to Babvlcm, whither all the treasures of the king's palace, 
and a part of the sacred vessels of the temple, were likewise trans- 
ported. Thus was the judgment which God bad denounced by the 
prophet Isaiah to king Hezekiah accomplished. From this famous 
epocha, which was the fourth year of Jehoiakim, kins of Judah, we 
are to date the captivity of the Jews at Babylon, so often foretold by 
Jeremiah. Daniel, then but twelve years old,{ was carried captive 
among the rest ; and Ezekiel sometime afterwards. 

Towards tbe end of the fifth year of Jehoiakim, died Nabopolas- 
sar, king of Babykm,]! after havmg reigned one-and-twenty yean. 
As soon as Nabuchodonosor had news of his death, he set out with 
all expedition for Babylon, taking the nearest way through the desert* 
attended only with a small retmue, leaving the bulk of his army 
with his generals, to be conducted to Babykm with the captives and 
spoils. On his arrival, he received the government from the hands 
of tbose that had carefollv preserved it for him, and so succeeded to 
all the dominions of his nither, which comprehended Chaldea, As- 
syria, Arabia, Syria, and Palestine, over which, according to Ptole- 
my, he reigned forty-three yean. 

A. M. 3401. In the fourth year of bis reign, he had a dream,ir at 

Aat J. c. 603. which he was greatly terrified, though he could not call 
it again to mind. lie therefore consulted the wise men and sooth- 
sayere of his kingdom, requiring of them to make known to him the 
substance of his dream. They all answered, that it was beyond the 
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was to give the iaterpretstion c€ bis dream, when he had made H 
known to them. As abedate princes are not accostomed to meet 
with oppositiony but will be obeyed in aH thiiM, Nabuchodonoeor, 
imagining they dealt insincerely with him, fell into a violent rage, 
sind condemned them «]1 to die. Now Daniel and his three com* 
panions were included in the sentence, as being ranked among the 
wise men. Bat Daniel having fiist invoked his God, desired to be 
introduced to the king, to whcSn he revealed the whole substance of 
his dream. The thmg thou gawed, says he to him, wu an image tf 
mn enormoui nare, and a terrible comienam/ce. The head ih^reefwae 
^ goH^ the breast and amuif eiher^ the belly and Hughe cf braee^ 
mnd thefeeltfaHef iren andpart ^ clay. And ae ike king woe ai^ 
ieniioelif looking i^pon thtU vteion^ behold U Hone wu cut out ^ a 
mountain without hande^ and the etone emote theimage tioofi hiejeet^ 
and brake them to pieeee ; the whole image waa grouna ae email ae 
duet^andtheHone became a great tnountain^andJUledtiie wholeearth. 
When Daniel had related Uie dream, he ^ve the king likewise the 
interpretation thereof, showing Mm how it signified the three great 
empires, which were to succeed that of the Assyrians, nanielv« the 
Persian, the Grecian, and the Roman, or (according to some) that of 
the successors of Alexander the Great. After theee kingdcina^ con- 
tinued Daniel, shall the Gad t^heaxen sH up akingdom^which shaU 
never be destroyed; and this kingdom shall not be iS^ to other peonte^ 
kui shall break in pieces and consume all these kmgdoms^ and maU 
stand for eser. By which Daniel plamly foretold the kingdom of 
Jesus Christ. The king, ravished with admiration and astonish- 
ment, after having acknowledged and loudly declared, that the God 
€ff the Israelites was truly the God of ^ds, advanced Daniel to the 
highest offices in* the kingdom, made him chief of the govemoie over 
all the wise men, ruler ^ the whole province of Babylon, and one 
of the principal lords of the council, that always attended the court 
His three friends were also promoted to honours and dignities. 

At this time Jehoiakim revolted fifom the king of Ballon,* whose 
generals, that were still in Judea, marched a^uuDst him, and com- 
mitted all kinds of hostilities upon his country. Be slept with his 
facers, is all the Scripture says of his death. Jeremiah had pro- 
phesied, that he sly>uld neither be regrettednor lamented ; but should 
be buried with the burial ff an ass^ drawn and cast forth beyond Uie 
fates 1^ Jerusalem ; this was no doubt fulfilled, thou^ it is not known 
m what manner. 

Jechonias succeeded both to the throne and miquity of his &ther.t 
Nabuchodonosor's lieutenants continuing the blockade of Jerusalem, 
in thive months' time he himself came at the head of his army, and 
made himself master of the dty. He plundered both the temple and 
the king's palace of aU their treasures, and sent them away' to 
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Balyytoii together with all the gMea remei^ nBmainfaig, which 8ofe* 
mon had made for the use of 3ie temple ; he carried away likewise 
a vast nmnber of captives, amonffst whom were king Jechonias, tim 
mother, his wives, with all the chief officers and great men of hia 
kingdom. In the room of Jechonias, he set upon the throne his imde 
Mattaniah, who was otberwiK called Zedekiah. 

Tliis priiice had as little reli^on and prosperity as his forefathers.* 
Having made an alliance with Tharaoh, king of Egypt, he broke the 
oath of fidelitv he had taken to the kW of Babylon. The latter 
soon chastised him for it, and immediately laid siege to Jerosalem. 
The king of Egypt's arrival at the head of an army eave the besieged 
a gleam of hope ;^ but their joy was very short-lived ; the EeyptMim 
were defeated, and the conqueror returned against Jerusalem, and 
renewed the siege, which lasted near a twelvemonth. At last the 
A. M,34i5. city was taken by storm, and a terrible slaughter en- 
Ant J. c. 589. sued. Zedekiah's two sons were, by Nabuchodono- 
for's orders, kDled before their father's face, with all the nobles and 
principal men of Judah. Zedekiah himself had both his eyes put 
out, was loaded with fetters, and carried to Babylon, where he was 
confined in prison as long as he lived. The city and temple were 
pillaged and burnt, and all their fortifications demolished. 

Upon Nabuchodonoeor's return to Babylon,f after his successful 
war against Judea, he ordered a golden statue to be made, sixty 
cubits high,| assembled all the great men of the kingdom to cel^ 
brate the dedication of it, and commanded all his subjects to worship 
it, threatenmg. to cast those that should refuse into the midst of 
a bumin&r fiery furnace. Upon this occasion it was that the three 
young Hebrews, Ananias, Misael, and Azarias, who with an iiK 
viacible courage refused to comply with the king's impious ordinance, 
were preserved afler a miraculous manner in the midst of the flames. 
The kiuff, himself a witness of this astonishinff miracle, published an 
edict, whereby all persons whatsoever were forbidden; upon pain of 
death, to speak any thin^ amiss against the God of Ananias, Misaely 
and Azarias. He likewise promoted these three young men to the 
highest honoars and employments. 

Nabuchodonosor, in the twenty-first year of his reign, and the 
fourth after the destruction of Jerusalem, marched again into Syria, 
and besieged Tyre, at the time when Ithobal was king theredf. 
Tyre was a strong and opulent city, which had never been sulijecl 
to any fi>reign power, and was then in great repute for its commerce ; 
by which many of its citizens were become like so many princes in 
wealth and maj|rnificence.{ It had been built by the Sidonians 240 
years befbre the temple of Jerusalem. For Sidon being taken by 
the Philistines of Ascalon, many of its inhabitants made their escape 
in ships, and founded the city of Tyre. And for this reason we fiii4 
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#urpi » i w:d the mother in ^fnndevir, riches, and poWtt* AfioMkkglf^ 
at the time we axe tjpetikmg of, rim waa in a eotiditioii to venrt, toir- 



teea yeaM tiwether, a monandi^ te whoae yoke all the reat of the 
East had aofamitted. 

It was DOt till aft«r ao Ixmg an interval,! that Nabaofaodonoaor 
made hiaoa^master of Tjrre. Ilia troops saiRNred incredible hardahiini 
befbie it ; so that, aocoronff to the prophet'a expresrion, eacfy head 
wtt9 nutde Mdi amd every mouUber woi peeleA. Befeird Um city waa 
reduced to the last extremity, its inhaUtants retired, with the greaiU 
eat part of their efibcts, into a neigifaboaring irie, a taftUe fiem the 
shore, where they built a new dty; the name aftd glory whereof exw 
tanproisfaed the remembrance of the old one, which from tbeneefoiw 
ward became a mere vaUajpe, retaining the name of andeill l^rre. 

NahnchodoaoBor and his army havmg undergone the ntaioat &• 
tigiies daring ao koj^ and difficult a riege,! and lmvin(r ftniild ndthing 
m the i^ace to requite them for the senrfice they had render^ AC 
migfaty God (it ia the expression 6f the prophet) in exeentiilg im 
▼engeaace u^ti that city, to mak6 them amends, God was pleased 
to pronuse by the imratn of Exekid, that be would ahre tblem the 
spoifa of BgjfpL And indeed they aoon i^ler oteqoef edthat oonnlryh 
as I have more fuUy related in the historr of the Egyptians«| 

When this prince had happily finiabad all his wim, and was. ia 
a.state of perfect peace and tranouiility, he employed himself in pat» 
tinff the last hand to the baHdinf » Or rather to the embelliafaingy of 
Babylon. The reader may see iS Josepfaus an acOoont of the aoav* 
nificen^ structures ascribed to this monarch by several writerB»ir I 
have mentioned a great part of than in the description 9^suAsf gi¥ea 
of that stately city« 

Whilst nothing seemed Watitin| to ootnplete tins princess happi«« 
neas, a ingbtfbl dream disturbed his repose, and dUed him with great 
anxiety.** Hbhm mtrt^inih^nMHef iheeairth^vihoieheif^wm 
grmU: thetree gre^^ and wu dr&ngy and <As heighiofii twtohid 
mtohsa>9m,and the iigktthererf to the mdef ike earth Thekdnii 
were/air^ and the/htU much f andinUvfOimeai/oraU: thebeaeii 
ifiheJUidhadihad&ufvnderU,andthefoieU^UiehsaoindueUii$ 
ffieboXighi thereof; and allJU^ utaefed ofiL Then a watcher and 
a holy one came Mtnfrom heanten^ anderiedi H^e dmon the tree^ and 
ctdeffhU branchei, shake off hie Uawt^ and scatter hU/ruU s iel the 
heatte get amofyf^tm under if, and thefitoli/h>m Ui btant^bee, AV* 
vertheleee, leaiee the itwnp if hie roots in the earthy even ieith a band 
qf iron and brass^ in the tender grass cftheJUtd; and let it be' wet 
wUhthe dew of heameny and M his portion Be with the beaeU in tha 
grass ef the eoHh. Let his heart be changed from msm*s i andleta 
beatCs heart be given unto him : and let seven HmSS pass oMt hUmt 
TJuematteir is by the decree of the utatdterii and the demand by tha 
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%9ord qf^ holy (met; to the intent thtdOieHnnffmaifkmmi^ 
JUtoH High ruleth m the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomeo' 
everhetmll, and setteth vp over it the bateH ^ men. 

The king, justly terrified at this dreadful dream, consuSted aS hif 
wise men and magicians, but to no purpose. He was obliged to 
have recourse to Inmid, who es^unded the dream, and aj^ed it 
to the king himself, plainly declanng to him. Thai he should be driven 
from the company ^ men for eeven yeare^ eh/cndd he reduced to the 
condition andfMotoekip of the heaHt of the fields and feed upongraee 
Uke an os; that hit kingdom neverlhdeee should he preeervedfor him^ 
and he should repossess his throne^ when he ^unUd haive learnt ta 
know and acknowledge, thed all power is from above, and comethfrom 
heaven. After this he exhorted him to break i^ his situ hy righteous* 
ness, and Ins iniquities by showing mercy to the poor, 

AH these things came to pass upon lit abuchodonosor, as the pro* 
phet had foretold! At the end of twelve months, as he was wallon^ ia 
his palace, and adnuring the beauty and magnificence of his build- 
ings, he said. Is not this great Babylon, which I have buHt for the 
house of the kingdom, by the might ^ my power, and for the honour 
^mafmqfeety? Would a secret impulse of complacen<nr and vani^f 
m a prince,' at the sight of such noble structures erected by himself 
appeartoussb very criminal? And yet» hardly were the words out 
of his mouth, when a voice came down from lieaven, and pronounced 
his sentence: In the same hour his understanding went from Atm/ 
he UKU driven from men, and did eai grass Ukeoxen, and his body 
WMswet with the dew of heaven, till his hairs were grown Uke eaglet? 
feaihers, and his nails Hke bird's daws. 

After the expiration of the appointed time, he recovered his senses, 
and the use of his understanding ; He lifted up his eyes unio heavetk. 
(says the Scripture) ami blessed the Jtfofi High ; he praised and ho- 
noured him that Ivvethfor ever, whose dominion is an everlasting domi- 
nion,atul his kithgdom is from generation to generation: confesrang^ 
7%al ail the inhSntatUs of the earth are as rtothitig before him, and 
thai he doeth according to his will,inthe army <f heaven, and among 
the itthabiianis (fthe earth; atuinothecan stay his hatid, or say unto 
him. What doest thou? Now he recovered his former countenance 
and form. His courtiers went out to seek him ; he was restored 
to his throne, and became greater and more powerful than ever. 
Penetrated with the heartiest gratitude, hecaused^ by a solemn edict, 
to be published through the whole extent of his dominons, what as- 
tonishing and miraculous things God had wrought in his person. 

One year after this he died, having reigned forty-tluree years, 
reckoning from the death of his father* He was one of the 
greatest monarchs that ever reigned in the east. He was sue- 
eeeded by his son 

A. u. 3441. Evil-Mkbodagb.* As soon as he was settled in 

Aat J. c. so, the throne, he released Jechonias, king of Jodali^ 
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mA of pffinn, whnB h» had been eonfiBed natr eeveii-aad tliiity 
yean. 

In the leign of this E vll-Merodacb) which lasted buttwo yein» the 
learned place Daniel's detection of the fraud jwactised by the priesle 
of Bel ; the innocent aitifice by which he oontriyed to destroy the 
dragon which was worshipped as a god; and the miraculous deli 
▼erance of the same prophet out of the den of lions* where he had 
Victuals brouffht him by the prophet Habakkuk. 

Evil-Merodach rendered himself so odious by his debauchery and 
other extravagances,* that his own relations conspired against hinit 
and put him to death. 

A M. M44. NBRiGLissom, his sister's husband, and one of the 

Aat. J. C.MO. chief conspirators, reigned in his stead. 

Immediately on his accession to the crown,f he made great pre- 
parations for war against the Modes, which made Cyaxares sena for 
Gyrus out of Persia, to his assistance. This story will be more 
particularly related by and by, where we shall find that this prince 
was slain ic battle in the fourth year of his reign. 
A. if.3448. Labobosoabchod, his son, succeeded to the throne. 

Ant. J. c. 550. This was a very wicked prince. Being bom with the 
most vicious inclinations, he indulged them without restraint when 
he came to the crown ; as if he mid been invested with sovereign 
power, only to have the privilege of committing with impunity the 
most infamous and barbarous actions. He reigned but nine months; 
his own subjects conspiring against him, put him to death* Hie 
successor was 

A. 11.3449. Labtnitus or Nabontdus. This prince had like- 

Ant. J. c. 55S. wise other names, and in Scripture that of Belshazzar. 
It is on good grounds supposed that he was the son of Evil-Mero- 
dach, by his wife Nitocns, and consequently grandson to I^Iabucho- 
dqnosor, to whoni, according to Jeremiah's prophecy, the nations of 
the east were to be subject, as also to his son, and his mndson after 
him : All naiiont ^haU serve Aim, and hi» Moti^ and Ait ton'f $on^ 
until the ffery Ume of hit land tkall come.| 

Nitocris is that queen that raised so many noble edifices in Babylon.f 
She <»iused her own monument to be placed over one of the most 
remarkable gates of the city, with an inscription, dissuading her 
successors from touching the treasures laid up in it, without the 
most urgent and indispensable necessity. The tomb remained 
closed till the reign of Darius, who, upon breaking it open, instead 
of those immense treasures he had flattered himself with discovering, 
found nothing but the foHowing inscription : — 

If thou hadst not ak ihsatiablb thibst after monxt, akd 
a most soudid, avaricious soul, thou woui.d8t mxvsr bavx bbo» 

XElf QPBN THE MOKUMXlfTS OF THE DEAD. 
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III the fink ytsr of BeUmini'fl reigii,* DuiIbI h«4 ^to 

the fnur beasts, which represented the four great monarchies, and 
tiie kiigdom of the Messiah, which was to succeed than. In the 
third Tear of the same reiffn he had the vision of the ram and the h»> 
goat,t which prefigured the destruction of the Pendan enmire by 
Alexander the Great, and the persecution which Antiocbus £pi|te- 
nes, king of Syra, would brhig upon the Jews. I shall beraafter 
make some reflections upMi theK prophecies, and give a larger ao- 
eount of Uiem. 

Bekhai^ar,! wlulst hie enemies were besieging Babylon, gave a 
great entertamment to hb whole' court, upon a certain festival; 
which, was annually celebrated with great rejoicing. The joy of 
this feast was greatly distnrbed by a vision, and stifi more so by the 
ezpticatum which Imniel' gave of it to the king. The sentence 
wrattsn upon the wall imported, that his kingdom was taken fixnu 
him, and given to the &.'edes and Penians. That very night the 
city was taken, and Belshazsar killed. 

A. M. 346B. Thus ended the Babylonian empire, alter having 

4*1*^*0.^ subsisted SIO yean from the destruction of the great 
Assyrian empireb 

'raie paiticuhiF mrcttinstanoee c^ the siege, and the taking o^ 
Bftbyk»i| shatt be vtlated hi the hist^ of Cyrus* 



CHAPTER in. 

«B Btsvonv OF TRn xmoDOM or trb mxdks. 

A* K. ap. I TOOK, notice, in speaking of the destruction of the 

AfA. jTc, 7f7. ancient As^rian empire, that Arbaces, general of the 
Medii^ army, was one of the chief authors of the conspiracy against 
Sardanapalus : and several writers believe, that he then immediately 
became sovereign master of Media, and many other j^rovinces, and 
i^aumed the titte of king. Herodotus is not of this opinion. I shall 
relate what that celebrated historian says upon the subject 

The Assyrians,! who had for many ages neld the empire of Asia, 
began to dedine in their power by the revolt of several nations. 
Th^ Modes first threw .off their yoke, and maintained for some ttm» 
the liberty they had acquired by their valour ; but that hberty de* 
^eneratipg into Ucentiousness, and their government not being weU 
established, the^ fell into a kind of anarchy worse than their ranner 
subjection* Injustice, violence, and rapine, prevailed every where* 
because there was nobod^r that had either power enough to restrain 
them, or sufficient authority to punish the offenders. But all thes« 
disorders at length induced the people to settle a form of government* 
which rendered the state more flourishing than ever it was before. 
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The nation oftHeMedefviB then fividad into iiztrilMi. Aknit 
■B the people dwelt in villafee* when D^oees, the ion of Phnoitaiy 
a Bfede hy birth, erected the utate into a monarahy. Tbkt permm^ 
aeeinf the ffreat diflorden that prevailed throughont all Medk, re- 
solved to tue advantage of those troubles, and make them eeive to 
«xalt him to the royal mgnity. He had a great reputation in 1^ own 
country, and passed for a man, nottmly regular in his own condod, 
but possessed of all the prudence and equity necessary to govern 
otheis. 

As soon as he had formed the design of obtaining the throne, Iks 
laboured to make the good qualities dmX had been observed in him 
moi;e conspicuous than ever r he succeeded so weU, Uiat the inhabi- 
tants of the village where he lived made him their judge. In this 
office he acquitted himself with great prudence; and bis cam had 
aS the success that had been expected flt>m them ; ibr he hf^mA 
the people of that village to a sober and regular life, the inhui- 
tants of other villages, whom perpetual disorders sufibred not to live 
in quiet, observing the good order Dejoces had introduced in thb 
place where he piesided asjudge, began to apply to him, and mato 
mm arbitmtor of their dinsrenccs. The &me of hb equity daily 
increasing, aSsuch as had' any, affair of consequence, brought it b»> 
fore him, ei^ecting to find that equity in Dejoces, which they could 
meet wiUi no where else. 

When he found himself thus &r advanced in his designs, he jnd^ 
it » proper time torset his last engines t^ work fbr thie eompasnng 
his point He theieibre retired from business, pretending^ to be over^ 
fatigued with the multitude of people that retorted to him froite all 
quartern: and wwdd not exercise the o^ce of judge any longer, 
notwithstanding aU the importunity of such as wished well to the 
public tranquilhty^ Whenever any persons addressed themselves to 
him, he told them, that his own domestic affairs would not allow him 
to attend to those of c^er nj9<^e. 

The licenlaousness whicb had been fbr some time restrainied by 
the judicious management of Dejoces, began to prevail more than 
ever, so soon as he had withdrawn himself fW>m the administratioi) 
of ailfidrB>; '■ and the evU increased to such a degree, that the Med6i 
were obliged to 'assemble, and deliberate upon the means of putting 
a stop to the pttb^c ^hsorder. 

• There are di^rent sorts of ambition: some, violent and impetu- 
ous, carry every thing as it were by storm, hesitating at no kind 
of cruelty or muid^: another sort, more gentle, like that we artf 
spealdng of, putson an appetfrance of moderation and justice, work- 
ing ander ground, (if I may ilse that expression,) and yet arrives at 
h^ point as surely as the other. 

'Dejoeee, who- saw things succeeding according to his wish, sent 
his enussaries to the assembly, after having instructed them in the 
part they were to act When expedients fbj stoppmg the course 
of the public evils came to be pn^ooed^theae emiasarieiyipeakuig b 
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thra* tara^lA^irefleiited, that unleas the face of therepablie y 
:tMy changed, their country would become uninhabitable; that the 
. only means to remedy the present disorders was to elect a kin|^, wlio 
■hould have authority to restrain violence, and make laws ror the 
government of the nation. Then every man could prosecute his own 
afiUrs in peace and safety; whereas the injustice that now reigned 
in all parts, would quickly force the people to abandon the country. 
. This opinion was generally approved ; and the whole company was 
convinced, that no expedient could be devised more effectual for 
curing the present evU, than that of converting the state into a mo- 
anarchy. The ocdv thing then to be done, was to choose a king; and 
.about this their deliberations were not long. They all agreed, there 
was not a man in Media so capable of governing as Dejoces ; so that 
he was immediately, with common consent, elected king. 

If we reflect in the least on the first establishment of kingdtHns, 
in any age or country whatsoever, we shall find, that the main- 
tenance of order, and the care of the public good, was the original 
design of monarchy. Indeed there would be no possibility (^estab- 
lishing order and peace, if all men were resolved to be independent, 
.and would not submit to an authority which takes from them a part 
4)f their liberty, in order to preserve the rest. Mankind must, be per- 
petually at war, if they will always be striving for dominion over 
others, or refuse to submit to the strongest. For the sake of their 
own peace and safety, they must have a master, and must consent 
to obey him. This is the human origin of government.* And the 
Scripture teacheth us, that the IMvine Providence has not only al- 
lowed of the project, and the execution of it, but consecrated it like- 
wise by an immediate communication of his own power. 

There is notliing certainly nobler or greater than to see a private 
person, eminent for his ment and virtue, and fitted by his exceUent 
talents for the highest emidoyments,and yet through inclination and 
modesty prefemng a life of obscurity and retirement : than to see 
such a man aincerely refuse the oner made to him, of reigning 
over a whole nation, and at last consent to underjpro the toil of go- 
vernment, from no other motive than that of bemg serviceable to 
his fellow-citizens. His first disposition, by which he declares that 
he is acquainted with the duties, and consequently with the dangers, 
annexed to a sovereign power, shows him to have a soul more ele- 
vated and great than greatness itself; or, to speak more justly, a 
soul superior to all ambition: nothing can show him so perfectly 
' worthy of that important charge, as the opinion he has of his not 
being so, and his fears of being unequal to it But when he gener- 
ously sacrifices his own <}uiet and satisfaction to the welfare and tran- 
quilnty of the public, it is plun he urderstands what that sovereigu 
power has in it really good, or truly valuable; which is, that it puts 
a man in a condition of becommg the defender of his country, of 
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proepring it many advantages, and of redtemng Ttriouf eidbi of 
causing ulw and justice to flourish, of bringing viitoe and pnA»^ 
into reputation, and of establishing peace and plenty: and he com- 
forts himself for the cares and troubles to which he is exposed, by 
the prospect ef the many benefits resulting from them to the public. 
Such a governor was Numa, at Rome ; and such havebeen some other 
emperors, whom the people found it necessary to compel to aoc^ 
the supreme power. 

It must be owned, (I cannot help repeating it,) that there is no- 
thing nobler or greater than such a disposition. But to put on the 
mask of modesty and virtue, in order to satisfy one's ambition, a« 
Dejoces did; to affect to appear outwardly what a man is not 
bvrardly; to refuse for a time, and then accept with a seeming 
repugnancy, what a man earnestly desires, and what he, has been 
labouring by secret, underhand practices to obtain; this double-deaW 
mg has so much meanness in it, that it necessarily lessens our opinioii 
of the person, and extremely sullies the lustre m those good quali- 
ties, which, in other respects, he possesses* 
A. H. 3294. ^Dejoces reigned fifty-three years. When he had 

Ant J. c. 710. ascended the throne, he endeavoured to convince tha 
people, that they were not mistaken in the choice they had made of • 
him, for restoring of order. At first he resolved to have his dignity of 
king attended with all the marks that could inspire an awe and re- 
spect for his person. He obliged his subjects to build him a maff-; 
nificent palace in the place he appointed- This palace he strongly 
fortified, and chose out from among his people such persons as he 
judged fittest to be his guards, from their attachment to his interests, 
and his reliance on their fidelity. 

After having thus provided tor his own security, he applied him-, 
self to poUsh and civilize his subjects, who, having been accustomed, 
to live in the country and in villages, almost without laws and with- 
out polity, had contracted tha disposition and manners of sava^^ 
To this end he commanded them to build a citv, marking out him- 
self the place and circumference of the walls. This city was 
compassed about with seven distinct walls, all disposed in such 
a manner that the outermost ^d not hinder tho parapet of the 
second from being seen, nor the second that of the third, and so 
of all the rest. The situation of the place was extremely favour- 
able for such a design, for it was a regular hill, whose ascent was 
equal on every side. Within the last and smallest enclosure stood 
the king's palace, with all his treasures : in the sixth, which was 
next to that, there were several apartments for lodging the officers 
of his household ; and the intermediate spaces, between the other . 
walls, were appointed for the habitation of the people. The &a^ , 
and largest enclosure was about the bigness of Athens. The name 
ef this city was Ecbatana. 

«B^fod. LI. €.16-1014 
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TlMprapeet«fh WMnrngoificentandbetntjU: fer^bente^ 
' on OT the wallfl, which fotmed a kind ^^rophithealra, thl) 
t,cbl6imi wherewith the several parapets were p^tedS^naK 
'Wtjideliffhtftil variety. . . » 

\ After Qie^ity was finished, and Dejoces had obliged ^art of the 
Mete to f^tle in it, he turned all his thoughts to composong of lawp 
Ibrt^ good of the state. Bnt being persuaded* thai themajeflty ef 
tahg[8 is mdst rbl^eeted alar off, \major ear longing^ rerereniu^ 
Tacit.] hq began to keep himself at % cus^nee from ma people; was 
tSBKXst inaccMible, and, as it wete, mvisible to his subjectsiy iio| 
sufierlng them to spe^, or communicate ;their affairs to him, bal 
Wf by petitions, and the interposition of his officers. And evea 
thdse^lAtt Had the privilege of approaching him, might neither laugli 
lk>^8]^t iii his pTesepcei .>.,," 

'] Thn, abt^ statesman acted in this manner, in order the better to 
seciii^ to^himself .lih0 pqesessioii of the crown.,, For hating to«deal 
ifitli men yet uncivilized, and jio very goo4 judges of truemeritr he 
was ifiraid that too gi^at a familiarity with him. might in^uieeconr 
tempt,, and^QCcasion i>lots and coiospiracies against a growii^p 
pi6#^, ithich is^generafiy looked. U|K>n.w^th invidiont and .die* 
^ntented eves. But by keei^ing fin^lf, thus concealed from 
^e eyes .or the p<^op)e, and n^kmg luinself known.. only by the 
wise laws fa^ maoe, and the strict justice b^ took care to ^adnii« 
nisterte'eveiy on^,he acquired the respect and esteem of all his 

Is oud, that fifom the iimermost part of his palace he saw every 
J that was ^e in his dominions, Ijy means of his emissanes, who 
brcttght bim kccounts^ and !nfi>rt&ed bun of all transactions^ 3y this 
meip)s» np crime escaped either the knowledge of the prince^or the 
nb|6mr of the law ; and tiie punbhtnient treadip^ upon the beels of the 
ci^^^, Icept the wickisd in awe/ iind stopped the course of viioleDco • 
wsSa Injustice* " .~ -r ^ 

Things ttufirht possibly pass in this manner to a certain degree 
dt£tin^ nu acujaimstration : but there is nothing more obWous Inui 
the great 'inconveniences necessarily resulting irom the custom in- 
troduped by Dejoce?, and whetein he baa been imitated by the rest 
of tl^ Bastem potentates; the custom,! n^ean, of living concealed 
inliis p^kqe, of governing bv spies dispersed tbroughout his king*. 
dbm, of relying solely upon their sincentv for the truth of facts^ of 
n^t sunbnng truth, the complaints of tne oppressed, and the just 
reason^ of mnocent persons, to be conveyed to him any other way 
than tbrough foreign channels, that is, by , men liable to l»e pn^udioed 
or corrupt^ ; men t^at stopped up afl avenues to reononstraneesv or 
tfie repartition of injuries,.and that were capable ;of doing the greatest 
or injustice themselves, witH sojnuch.tbe more ease $m assurance 
as their hdqulty remained undiscovered, and consequently >wuran< 
ished. But besides all this, methinks, that very affectation m pnnces 
of making tbi^mselvet invisiU^^sboiiPitli^ to be oonsdouB of their 
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mefit, wU& «hmii the light, and darei not ■taad.the.tflit 
of a near examination. 

Dejoces was so whollv taken up in humanizing and soflening tb% 
manners, and in making laws for the good government of his people, 
that he never engaged in any entemrise against his neighbouri, 
though his reign was very k>ng, for he did not die till after having 
reigned fifty-three years. »x 

ik.M.33<7. Phraortes reignra twenty-two yean.* After the 

Am. J. c. 657. death of Dejoces, his son Phraortes, called otherwise 
Aphraarte8,t succeeded. The affinity between these two names 
would alone make one believe that tms is the king cidled in Scrip* 
tare Arphaxad : but that opinion has many other substantial reasons 
to support it, as may be seen in father Montfaueon*s learned disser- 
tation, of which I have here made great use. The passage in Ju» 
dith4 That Arphaxad btdU a very Hrong eUy^ and called U Edbaiana^ 
has deceived most authors, and made them believe that Arphaxad 
must be Dejoces, who was certainly the founder of that city. But 
the Greek text of Judith, which the Vulgate translation renders 
adyicamty says only. Thai Arphaxad addtM new btdldingi to Ecba* 
iana^i And what can be more natural, than that, the fkther not 
having entirely perfected so considerable a work, the son should put 
the last hand to it, and make such additions as were wanting? 

Phraortes,!! being of a very warlike temper, and not contented 
with the kingdom of Media, left him by his father, attacked the Per- 
sians ; and defeating them in a decisive battle, brought them under 
subjection to his empire. Then, strengthened by the accession of 
their troops, he attacked other neighbouring nations, one after ano- 
ther, till he made himself master of ahnost afl the Upper Asia, which 
comprehends all that lies north of mount Taurus, from Media as far 
as the river Halys. 

Elate with this good success, he ventured to turn his arms against 
the Assyrians, at that time indeed weakened through the revolt of 
several nations, but yet very poweriul in themselves. Nabuchodo- 
noeor, their king, otherwise called Saosduchinus, raised a great army 
in his own country,ir and sent ambassadors to several other nations 
of the East, to require their assistance. They all refused hun with 
contempt, and ignominioudy treated his ambassadors, letting him see 
that they no longer dreaded that empire, which had formerly kept 
the greatest part of them in a slavish subjection. 

Irie king, highly enraged at such insolent treatment, swore by his 
throne anahifs reign, that he would be revenged of all those nations, 
and put them every one to the sword. He then prepared for battle, 
with what forces he had, in the pkin of Ragau. A great battle en- 
sued there, which proved fatal to Phraortes. He was defeated, his 

* HckmL c lOS. 

t He ia called no by EiueMiM, Chron. Gice. and bjr Geor. Syncd X JndUlL 1 1^ 8. 
$ 'Bjr«»«/o/u»0'f W} *E»lint/rt90H. Judith. Text Gr. Haood. L L «. 1<I^ 
fTte Gndi tettplaeet tbwe embaMles iMfora the battle. 
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ctvijiy iBed,'Bw cHanota were oveituitaed and pfot bito ibdi&r, HM 
NabomdoDOflor gained a complete victory.. Then taking advan* 
tag e of tite defeat and confUnpn of jihe Medes, he entered their 
cpuntrj^v took their dties, pushed on bis conquest evea \o tlcbatai^y 
^rced i^e towers and the waUs by storm, lind gare the dty to be 
pHlaged by its soldiers, w^ plundiered it, and stripped it df afl itir 



tllm onfortimate Phraorles, who had escap^ed int6 the moDlitvi]* 
1^ Raffa^, M at last into the hands of Nabuchod<Ao6or, who cruelly 
caused him to be shot to death with darts. After that, he returned 
to Nineveh with all his annv, which was still veihr niin^roud, and 
ah: four months together <fid nothing but feast and divert himaeir 
with those that had accompanied Mm in this expedition. 

In Judith we read that the king of Assyria dent Hok>feme8 with 
4 powerful army, to revenge himself of tho^ that had refused him 
succours; the progress aira cruelty of th^t commander, the geaikera! 
((onstematioi: of all the peofde, the courageous resblution of the Is- 
laelites to withstand him, in assurance that their God would defend 
tikomt the extremity to which BethuFta and the whole Nation waa 
leduced, the miraevuous deliverance of that city by the courafl^ and 
conduct of the brave Judith, and the complete overthrow of tSe Aa- 
ayrian army, are all related in the same book* 
A A Utt).. . Ctaxaiues I. reigned forty years.* This prince boc- 
▲iit.J.c.63S. ceeded to the throne immediately after his father'a 
death. He was a very brave enteiprising prince, and knew how to 
BMdie his advantage of the lateoverUirow of the Assyrian army. He 
ftnA nettled himself well in his kingdom of Media, and then con- 
quered all U^per Asia. But what he had most at heart was, to go 
and attack Nineveh, to revenge the death of his father by tiie &- 
atfUctien of tha^ great city* 

. The Assyrians came out to meet him, having only the remains oi 
that great army, which ^ was destroyed before Bethulia. A battle 
^miaedi wherein the Assyrians were defeated, and driven back to 
Nineveh. Cyaxares, jfursuing his victory, laid siege to the 6ity, 
Krhieh was upon the pomt of faJ[linff inevitably into his bands, but th6 
tkne ^Iras not yet come, wllen Goa designed to punish that city for 
her crimes, and for the, calamities she had brought upon his peoj^e, 
as wen as other natk>ns. It was delivered firom its present danger 
ki the following manner. 

, A formidable army of Scythians, from the neighbourhood of the 
Pidus MteOtis, had driven the Cimmerians out of fiurope, and was 
tiSi s(iardiiD||[ under the conduct of king Itadyes m pursuit of^^m. 
The Cimfnerians had foimd meaas to escape froin the Scnrthians, wha 
had advanced as for as ttedia. Cyaxares, hearing of tms ifrdptkin, 
Oused the ^ege fhmi before Nineveh, and marched with lA Us 
mcei agaiM tMt Migtiif atttty, trlddi, Mis ttt hxipfltxla^ MMt» 
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jtoeremiBftn Am. The two annief e&MeJ* ind tlw 
lilei&wefeYaiiquished. The Barbaritnt, finding no otkef oUtachr 
iB their wmy» overspread not only Media, but ahnost all Ana. AfUr 
tliati they jnAlrched towards Egypt, from whence Psammiticaa di* 
vierted their toatwe by presents. They then returned into Pa]estine» 
where some of them plundered the tenple of Venos, at Ascakm, the 
mostandentofthetemplesdedicatedto that goddess. Some of the • 
S4^yt^Bns settled at Bethshsn, a city in the tribe of Manasteh, on 
this side Jordim, which from them was afterwards called Sey- 
thopoiie. 

The Scythians, for the space ^twenty-dght yean> were mastew 
oTthe Upper Asia, namely, the two Annenias, Cappadocia, Pontusy 
C<^chi8^ and Ibeiia ; . during which time they epsead desolatiQa 
wherever they came. The Medet bad no way of gciting rid of thenii 
iMt by a dangerous stratagem. Under pretence of ouitivatkig and 
sbengthemng the alliance they had made toother, they invited the 
greatest part of them to a general feast, which was made in every 
ramily. Each master of the feast made his ^ests drunks and in 
that dondtticta were the Scythians massacred. The Modes thra ve- 
posseitoed themselves of the provinces they bad lost, and once move 
C9cteilded their empire to the banks ei the Halys, which was dieir 
wicienit boundary .westward. 

The remaining Scythians,* who were not at this feasts hearin|f 
heard of the massacre jof their countrymen, fled into L^dia, to king. 
Hafyattes, who received them with great humanity. This occasionea 
a war between the two princes. Gyazares immedisitely led his troops 
to the ftoQtieis of L;ydia. Many battles' were fought during the 
space of fite years, with almost equal advantage on both sides. But 
the battle foagfat in the sisth year was very remarkable oh account 
of an eclipse cK the sun, which happened during the engagementf 
nh&n on a sAdden the diBiy was tunned into a dark night. TfaaleSy 
the Milesiaii, had tbretold this ecl^)se. The Modes and I^rdians, 
who were then in the heat of the battle, equally terrified with this 
vaaSonaeea event, which they looked upon as a ogn cf the anger of 
the gods, immediately retreated on both sides, and mado peaOft 
SyeOOesis, kin|r of Cflieia, and NabUchodonosor,t king of Balboa, 
were the mediators.. To render it more firm and inviolable, the 
twt* princes were Willing to strengthen it bv the tie of marriolge, and 
ifjgreed, tilat Halyatfes should -give his daughter Acyemi to A*- 
ty«g9S^ eldest son of Gyabures. 

TheiAanner these people had of contracting in aUianoe with onst 
another, it vary yemarkaUe^ Besideb oth^ coreoioiuea, whitth they 
had in common witli the Greeks, they had this in paracular; the 
two contractile parties made incisions in their ovm ami^ and Ikked 
me another's blood. 
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A. ii.an«. Cymnt^n tint care,* as soon as he finaiA binui^ 

AM. J. o. eai again in peace, was to resume the siege of Nineveh^ 
which the irru^on of the Scythians bad obliged him to raise. Na* 
bopdanar,' ling of Babylon, with whom he had lately contracted a 
particular alliance, joined with him in a league against the Assyrians. 
Having therefore united their forces, they besieged Nineveh, took 
it, kiUed Saracus the kinj^, snd utterly destroyed that mighty^city. 

God had foretold by his prophets above 100 years before, that he 
would brinff vengeance npon that impious city for the blood of his 
servants, wherewith the kings thereof had gorged themselves, like 
ravenous lions ; that he himself would march at the head of the 
troops that should come to besiege it ; that he would cause conster- 
nation and terror to go before them; that he would deliver the old 
men, the mothers, and their children, into the merciless hands of the 
soldiers; that all the treasures of the city should fall into the hands 
of rapacious and insatiable plunderers; and that the city itself should 
be so totally and utterly destroyed, that not so much as a vestige of 
it should be left ; and that the people should ask hereafter, Where 
did the proud city of Nineveh stand .' 

But let us hear the language of the prophets themsdves:— Woe 
unto the bloody city (cries Nahum,t) it is all fidl of lies and robbery : 
he that dasheth in ^eces is come up before thy tace. The Lord 
Gometh to avenge the cruelties done to Jacob and to Israel*! I hear 
already the noise of~the whip, and the noise of the rattling of Uie 
wheels, and of the prancing horses, and of the bounding chariots. 
The horseman lifted up both the bright sword, and the glittering 
spear.{ The shield of his mighty men is made red ; the vafiant men 
are in scarlet. They shall seem like torches, they shall run like the 
liffhtning.H Ood is jealous; the Lord revengeth, and is furious. 
The mountains quake at him, and the bills melt, and the earth is 
burnt at his presence : who can stand before his indignation ? and 
who can abide in the fierceness of his anger ?ir Behold, I am against 
thee, saith the Lord of hosts : I will stnp thee of all thy ornaments.** 
Take ye the spoil of silver, take the spoil of gold; for there is no end 
of the store and glory out of all the pleasant furniture. She is empty, 
and void, and waste. Nineveh is destroyed; she is overthrown; 
she is desolate.lt The gates of the rivers shall be opened, and the 
palace shall be dissolved.)! And Huzzab shall be led away captive; 
she shall be brought up, and her maids shall lead her as with the 
voice of doves tal^ring upon their breasts. &{ I see a multitude of 
slain,, and a great number of carcases; and there is no end of theur 
corpses: they stumbled upon their corpses. || || Where is the dwelling 
of the lions, and the feeding-places of the young lions, where the 

• Herod. LLe. 108. tNahmii, lil.l. |U.1,8. $liL8.3. B1LS|4- 
YI.S.5,(I. •♦Iii.5. ttU.9,]a 

U Tbe autbor In thfai plaoe nnden ft, Her temple ie deetrojred to the flmndttloafk 
But r have ehoMo to follow our SngUeh Bible, thoofh la the Lathi it li Uw^bm, 



fioii» erea tlie old fioo, walked, and the Ikm's whelp, and none made 
them afraid:* where the Mem (fid tear ia pieeee enoe^ lor hia 
wbelpe, and strangled for his lionenes, and filled his Met with pre]r> 
and his dens with rajMne :f The Lord shaU destfbjr Assur. He riiaH 
depopulate that city, which was so heautifol, and turn it into a land 
when^ no man cometh, and into a desert. R irfiall be a dwelfing- 
place ibr wild beasts, and the birds of night shall lark thernn. Be* 
hold, shall it be said, see that proud city, which was tM> stately, and 
so exalted; which said in her heart, I am the only city, and besides* 
me there is no other. All they that pass by her shad scoff at her, 
aadBhaH insult her with hissings and oontemptudui ^e8tures.| — 

The two armies enriched themselves with the spoils of Nineyeh ; 
and Oyaxares prosecuting his victories, made hiniiself master of all 
the cities of the kingdom of Assym, except Babykm and Chaldea, 
which belonged to iNabopolassar. 

^ Alter this expedition Cyaxarea died, and left his dominions to his 
■oii Astyages. 

A*u. 34fKi. ' AiTTAGCB reigned thirty-five years. This prince Is 
Aatt'J. c.isos. ealled in Scripture, Ahasueros. Though his rei^ was 
Tery longy'lio less than tluTty-five years, yet have we no particulars 
reeord^of it in history. He* had two children, whose names are 
fiunaiiB,>namely, Cyaxares, hf his wife Aryenis, and Mandane, hf a 
former manii^ge. M his Other's lifbtime he married Mandane to 
Cambyses, tte S(»i of Achemenes, kmg of Persia : from this marriage 
sprung Cynis, who Was bom1>atone year sfter the birth of his undo 
Cyaxares. The latter succeeded his fhth^er in tne khigdom of the 
Medes. ■ 

Crax Ansa H. This is the prince whom the Scripture calls Darius 
thc^Mede^ 

-Cjrrtis, having taken Babylon, in conjunction with his undo 
Cyaxam, left it under his govemnient After the death of hiii 
node, and his fiither Cambyses, he united the kingdom of the Modes 
and the Persians into ohe: in the sequel, therelbre, they will b^ 
conridihred only as one empire. I shall beffin the history of that 
en^te with ihe reign of Cyrus; which wul inckide also' what is 
known of the reigns of his two predecessDis, Cyaxares and Astyages. 
But I shall prevwusly give some accotmt of the kingdom of Lydia, 
wccause CroBsus, its king, has a coinsiderable share in the events of 
wl^ch I am to qi»eak. 

* Tbia ia a no1)le image of the erael avarlee ofthc AHjrrlaa kingis wlw pfllase4 aaS 
Slnsdei^ alLtbeir peigblwuriiif oatloo^ 6«pe«iaUy Judea, and caixMawagr tlie wfoKk. 
sfdnnitolfUieVeii. 

ftfataumlfclLrlS ^ Zephaa tt !»-]& 



8S HI8T0RT OF THE 

CHAPTER IV. 

" ~'' THE HIBTOmr OF TH« LYIHANS. 

The kings who first reigned over the Lydians,'*' sre by Herodotus 
called Atyad^j that is, descendants from Atys. These, he tells us, 
derived their origin from Lvdus, the son of Atys; and L^dus gave 
the name of Lydians to that people, ^ho before this time were 
called M <Bonians. 

These Atyade were succeeded by the Heradide, or descendants 
of Hercules, who possessed this kingdom for the space of 505 years. 
A. M. S781. Aroo, great-grandson of Alc»us, son of Hercules, 

Ant. J. c. 1233. ^as the first of the Heraclide who reigned in Lydia. 

The last was 

Camdaules. This prince was married to a lady of exquisite . 
beauty ; and, being infotuated by liis passion for her, was pemetually 
boasting of her charms to others. Nothing could serve him, but 
that Gyges, one of his chief ofiicers, should see, and jucbre of them 
by his own eyes; as if the husband's own knowledge of them was 
not sufficient for his happiness,f or the beauty of his wife would have 
been impaired by his dtlence. The king, to this end, placed Gyges 
secretly in a convenient place; but notwithstanding that precaution, 
the queen perceived him when he retired, yet took no manner of 
notice of it. Judging, as the historian represents it, jthat the most 
valuable treasure of a woman is her modesty, she studied a signal 
revenge for the injury she had received ; and, to punish the fiiufi of 
her husband, committed a. still greater crime. Poesiblv, a secret 
pa8si(m for Gyges bad as great a share in tliat action, as her resent- 
ment for the dishonour done her. Be that as it will, she sent for 
Gyges, and obliged him to expiate his crime, either by his own death 
or the king's, at his own option. After some remonstrances to no pur- 
A. M. 3988. pose, he resolved upon the latter, and by the murder 
Ant. J. c. 718. of Candaules, became master of his queen and his 
throne. B^ this means the kingdom passed from the familj of the 
Heraclide mto that of the Mermnadie. 

Archilochus, the poet, lived at this time, and, as Herodotus informs 
us, spoke of this adventure of Gyees in bis poems. 

I cannot forbear mentioning in Uiis place what is related l^ Hero- 
dotus, that amonffst the Lydians, and almost all other Barbarians, it 
was reckoned shameful and infkmous even for a man to appear 
naked. These footsteps of modesty, which are met with amongst 
pagans, ought to be reckoned ▼aluable.t We are assmred, that 

« Berod. I. i. e. 7-13. 

t Non cootMitoa voliiputom raurom tidti eomdMitii— pionus qiu«l slIeBtiasi tea- 
■am pnlelurltiuUnia «!Met. Justin. 1. L c; 7. 

t Noatro qoldem more cam pnrenUbos pubera mh, enai meerli generi, non tavantv. 
ftetfaMada art Igltar hi^ui i^hotui wraeundia, pmertim nttOfi mk masisut St dmoiw 
a0.LL^4|lcn.l«» ^NudanwoeteesncNdelntttr. Fal.Jlfas,l.il.oap.l. 
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WDODg the Romtnt, a md, who was coming to the uge of matuiity, 
never went into the hatha with his father, nor even a aon^in-law 
with lua father-in-law : and this modesty and decency were looked 
npon hy them as enjoined by the law of nature, the violation where- 
of was criminal. It is astonishing, that among us our magistratea 
take no care to prevent this disorder, which, in the midst of Paris, 
at the season of bathing, is openly committed with impunity; a dis- 
order so visibly contrary to the rules of common decency, so danger* 
ous to young persons of both sexes, and so severely condemned by 
paganism itself. 

rlato* relates the story of Gyges in a different manner from He- 
rodotus. He tells us, that Gyges wore a ring, the stone of which, 
when turned towards him, rendered him invisible ; so that he had 
the advantage of seeing others, without being seen himself; ^and 
that by means of this ruig, with the concurrence of the queen, be 
deprived Candaules of his life and throne. This probably signifies, 
that in order to compass his criminal design, he used all the tricks 
and stratagems, which the world calls subtle and refined policy, 
which penetrates into the most secret purposes of othera, without 
making the least discovery of its own. This story, thus ezpluned, 
carries in it a greater appearance of truth than what we read in 
Herodotus. 

Cicero, after having related this Ikble of Gyees'M fiunons ring, 
adds, that if a wise man had such a ring,f he wouU not use it to any 
wicked purpose ; because virtue considers what is honourable and 
just, and has no occasion for darkness. 

A. M. 3386. Gyges reigned thirty-eight years.! The murder of 

Ant J. c. 71& Candaules raised a sedition among the Lvdians. The 
two parties, mstead of coming to blows, agreed to refer the matter 
to the decision of the Delphic oracle, which declared in favour of 
Gvges. The king made large presents to the temple of Delphi, 
which undoubtedly preceded, and had no little influence upon the 
oracle's answer. Among other things of value, Herodotus mentions 
six golden cups, weighing thirty talents, amounting to near a miUion 
of French money, which is about 48,000/. sterling. 

As soon as he was in peaceable possession of the throne, he made 
war against Miletus, Smyrna, and Colophon, three powerful cities be- 
longing to the neighbouring states. 

After he had reigned thirty-eight years, he died, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son 

k, u: 3394. Ardts, who reigned fi>rty-nuie years.! It was in 

Aiit. J. c. 680. the reign of this prince, that the Cimmerians, driven 
out of their country by the Scythte Nomades, went into Asia, and 
took the city of Sardis, with the exception of the citadd 

•Plmtodellep.l.ii.p.350. 

t Hone Ipmim siinalaiii ti habeat npicni, lUhQo plustiU lieen mtei peeeart, qnin il 
aoB tabcrtl. B0aeita enim boote ▼Irii, non o«cuha quwnuttiir. Lib. UL tff ^ b. 34. 
|H«rai.LLcl3,li. >Ucrod. Li.e.19. 
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A.M. 9973. SiiDTATTKi reigned twelve yean.'^ This prince de« 

Am. J. c S31. elared war a^inst the Milesians, and laid siege to their 
city. In those days the meffes, which were generally nothing more 
than blockades, were carried on very slowly, and lasted many years, 
miis king died before he had finished that c^ Miletus, and was sue 
eeeded by his son. 

A. M. 3385. Haltattcs reigned fifty seven yeanuf This is the 

ABC J. c. 619. prince who made war against Cyazares, king of Media. 
He likewise drove the Cimmerians out of Asia. He attacked and 
took the cities of Smyrna and Clazon^enie. He vigorously prqse* 
cuted the war against the MOeeians, begun by his fiither ; and con- 
tinued the siege of their city, which had lasted six years under his 
fkther, and continued as many under him. It ended at length in the 
fi>l]owing manner: Halyattes, upon an answer he received from the 
Delphic oracle, had sent an ambassador into the city, to propose a 
truce for some months. Thrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus, having notice 
of his coming, ordered all the com, and other provisions, assembled 
by him and his subjects for their support, to be brought into the public 
market; and commanded the citizens, at the Bigrht of a signal that 
should be givai, to be all in a general humour of feasting and jollity. 
The thing was executed according to his orders. The Lydian am* 
bassador, at his arrival, was in the utmost surprise to se^ such plenty 
in the market, and such cheerfufaaess in the city. His master, to 
whom he gave an account of what he had seen, concluding that his 
project of redacing the place by famine would never sueceed, pre* 
ferred peace to so apparently fruitless a war, and immediately raised 
the siege. V 

A. M. 344^ Crobsus. His very name, which is become a pro- 

Ant. J. c. Ml. verb, conveys an idea of immense rich^. The wealth 
of this prince, to judge of it only by the presents he made to the 
temple of Delphi, must have been excessively great. Most of thoee 
presents were still to be seen in the time of Herodotus, and were 
worth several millions. We may partly account for the treasures of 
this prince,| from certain mines that he had situate, according to 
Strabo, between Pergamns and Atama; as also from the little nver 
Pactoltts, the sand of whidi was gold. But in Strabo's time, this 
river had no longer the same advantage. 

What is very extraordinary ,{ this affluence did not eneiyate or 
soften the courage of CriBsus. He thought it unworthy of a prince 
to spend his time in idleness and pleasure. For his part, he was 
perpetually in arms, made several conquests, and enlarged his do- 
minions by the addition of all the conti&fuous provinces, as Phrygia, 
M[ysia, Paphlagonia, Bithynia, Pamphyha, and all the country ot the 
Caiians, lonians, Dorians, and JSoIians. Herodotus observes, that 
he was the first conqueror of the Greeks, who till then had never been 



mtUect to a fiffvign power. BoabtleM he mmt meanthe Greelv 

aetUed In Asia Minor. 

Bat what is BtiB more extraordinary in this prince, though he waa 
ao immensely rich, and so great a warrior, yet his chief delight waa m 
literature and the sciences. His court was the ordinary residence of 
these famous learned men, so revered hy antiquity, and distinguished 
by the name of the Seven Wise Men of Greece. 

Salon,* one of the m:>st celebrated amongst them, after having 
established new laws at Athens, thought be might absent himself for 
some yeans, and improve that time by travelling. He went to Sardis 
whei'e he was received in a manner suitable to the reputation of so 
|rreat u man. The king, attended with a numerous court, ap^ared 
m all iiis re^al pomp and splendour, dressed in the most magnificent 
apparel, wmch was aH over enriched with gold, and glittcved with 
diTmonds. Notwithstanding the novelty of this spectacle to Solon, 
it did not appear that he was the least moved at it, nor did he utter 
a word which discovered the least surprise or admiration ; on the 
contrary, people of sense miffbt sufficiently discern from his be- 
haviomr, that he looked upon aU this outward pomp, as an indication 
of a little mind, which knows not in what true greatness and dig- 
nity consist. This coldness and indi&rence in Solon's first approaen« 
gave the king no favourable opinion of his new guest. 

He afterwards ordered that all his treasures, his magnificent 
apartments, and costly furniture, should be showed him ; as if he 
expected, fa^ the multitude of bis fine vessels, jewels, statues, and 
paintings, to conquer the philosopher's indifiference. But these 
thin^ were not the king ; and it was the kmg that Solon was come 
to visit, and not the waJU and chambers of his palace. He had no 
notion of making a judffment of the king, or an estimate of his 
worth, by these outward appendages, but by himself and his own 
personal qualities. Were we to judge at present by the same rule, 
we should find many of our great men wretchedly naked and 
- desolate. 

When Solon had seen all, he was brought back to the king. CrcBSoa 
then asked him, which of mai^ind in aff bis travels be had found the 
most truly happy ? One Tellut, replied Solon, a cUixen of Athens^ a 
very haneH ana good man^ 10AO, c^ter having Hved all hie daye wUhoui 
MUgenu, havmg alvtaye seen his country in ajhurishitig conditieny 
hoM l^ children that are vnher tally eeteemed^hae had the satirfaction 
tf seeing those children* s children, and at last died gloriously in 
fighting for his country. 

Such an answer as this, in which gold and silver were accounted as 
nothing, seemed to CroBSus to denote a strange ignorance and stu- 
pidity.* However, as he flattered lumself that he should be ranked 
at least in the second degree of happiness, he asked him, WTm ^all 
those he had seen, %eas the next infelicity to Tellus? Sokm anawered. 
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CUMa and BUon^ t^Argoa^ two brothers j* toko had left hehutdiheni 
aj^Brfect paUem t^fraUrnal affection^ and of the respect due from 
children to their parents. Upon a solemn festital, when their mother^ 
a priestess <f Juno, tocu to go to the temple, the oxen that were to 
draw her not hevng ready, the two sons put them^ehes to the yoke, and 
drew their mother's chariot thither, whtch was above Jite miles distant* 
All the mothers of the place, ravished with admiratton, congrattUaUd 
the priestess on being the mother of such son*. She, in the transports 
of her joy and thankftdness, earnestly entreated the goddess to reward 
her children wUh ike best thing that heaven can gite to man* Her 
prayers were heard. When Vie sacrifice was over, her two sons fell 
asleep in the very tetMle, and there died in a soft and peaceful slum" 
ber.f In honour of their piety, the people qf Argos consecrated 
statues to them in the temple of Delphi. 

What, then, says Croesus, in a tone that showed his discontent* 
you do not reckon me in the number of the happy? S6lon, who was 
not willing either to flatter or exasperate him any farther, replied 
calmly : JaAng of Lydia, besides many other advantages, the gods 
hAve given us Grecians a spirit of moderation and reserve,which has 
produced amongst us a plain, popular kind of philosophy, accompa^ 
nied with a certain generous freedom, void of pride or ostentation, and 
therefore not well suited to tiie courts of kings : this philosophy, con^ 
sidering what an infinite number of vicissitudes and accidents the life 
of man is liable to, does not ctllow us either to glory in any prosperity 
we er^oy ourselves, or to admire happiness in otliers, which perhaps 
may prove only transient or super/tnal. From hence he took oc- 
casion to represent to liim fartner, JTiat the life of man seldom ex» 
ceeds seventy years, which make up in tUl 6250 days, of which no two 
we exactly alike; so that Vie time (b come is nothing but a series of 
various accidents, which cannot be foreseen. Thertfore, in our opi- 
nion, continued he, no man can be esteemed happy, but he whose hap' 
piness Ood continues to the end ^ his life : as for others who are per^ 
petually exposed to a thousand dangers, we account their happiness 
cuuncerttun as the crown is to a person that is still engaged in battle, 
and has not yet obtained the victory. Solon retiredj when he had 
spoken these words4 which served only to mortify Croesus, but not 
to reform him. 

JEaop, the author of the Fables, wals then at the court pf this 
prince, by whom he was very kindly entertained. He was concern- 
ed' at the unhandsome treatmejit Solon received, and said to him by 
way of advice : Solon^ we must either not come near princes at all, or 
speak things thaJt are agreeable to theni.\ Say, rather^ replied Scdon 

t Tbtt fatigue of drawing the chariot might be the caaae of it. 
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Hal w$ ihmM eUhermver come near ihem ai&ttfOt iUe ipe&k judk 

tiiingw Oi may be for their good. 

In Plutarch's time some of the learned were of ojmuon, that thk 
interview between Solon and Cnssua did not ag^ree with the dates 
of chronology. But as those dates are very uncertain, that judi- 
cious author did not think this objection ought to prevail against the 
authority of several credible writers, by whom this story is attested. 
* What we have now related of Cronus is a very natural picture of 
the behaviour of kings and great men, who for the most part are 
seduced by fattery ; and shows us at the same>time the two sourcea 
from whence that blindness generally proceeds. The one is, a se- 
cret inclination which all men have, but especially the great, of «re- 
ceiving praise without any precaution, and of judging favourably of 
all that admire them and show an unUmited submission and com- 
jdalsance to their humours. The other is, the great resemblance there 
u between flattery and a sincere afiection, or a reasonaUe respect ; 
which is sometimes counterfeited so exactly, thst the wisest may be 
deceived, if they are not ve^ much upon their guard. 

CroBsus, if we judge of hun by the character he bears in histonr* 
was a very good prince, and worthy of esteem in man;^ respects. lie 
had a great deal of good-nature, anability, and humamtv. His palace 
was a receptacle fi>r men of wit and learning, which shows that he 
himself was a person of learning, and had a taste for the sciences. 
His weakness was, that he laid too great stress upon riches and 
magnificence, thought himself great and happy in proportion to his 
possessions, mistook regal pomp and splendour for true and solid 
greatness, and fed his vanity with the excessive submissions of those 
that stood in a kind of adoration before him. 

Those learned men, those wits and other courtien that surrounded 
this prince, ate at his table, partook of his pleasures, shared lus con- 
fidence, and enriched themselves by his bounty and liberality, took 
care not to thwart the prince's taste, and never thought of unde- 
ceiving him with respect to his errors or false ideas. On the con- 
trary, thev made it their business to cherish and fortify them in him, 
eztolUng him peipetually as the most opulent prince of his age, and 
never speaking of his wea]th,or the magnificence of his palace, but in 
termsof admiration and rapture; because they knew this was the 
sure way to please him, and to secure bis favour. For flattery is no- 
thing else but a commerce of fidsehood and lying, founded upon inte- 
rest on one side, and vanity on the other. The flatterer desires to 
advance himself, and make his fortune ; the prince to be praised and 
admired, because he is his own firat flatterer, and carries within 
himself a more subtle and better prepared poison than any adulation 
gives him. 

That maxim of .£sop, who had fi>rmerly been a slave, and still 

£r UtrrA i U SJt^r<t, wbkh to a beanty In the oiigtaiil, Irnaiwilf to feuiiM la flM 
SBOM^ caooot be renderad ialo any otber laoguagB. 
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retaked Mfmewhftt of the spirit and character of slavery, fli^iigh hr 
bad Tarnished it over with the address of an artfb} courtier ; that 
mazim of his, I say, which recommended to Solon, TluU toe ikould 
eUher not come near kingt^ or say what it agreeable to them^ shows 
us with what kind of men Cncsus had filled his court, and by what 
means he had banished all sincerity, integrity, and duty, from his 
presence. Ip consequence of which, we see he could not bear that 
noble and generous freedom m the philoeophei,npon which he ought 
to have set an infinite value ; b6 he would have done, had he but un- 
derstood the worth of a friend, who, attaching himself to the person^ 
and not to the fortune, of a prince, has the courage to tell him dis« 
agreeable truths; truths unpalatable, and bitter to self-love at tha 

?»resettt, but that may prove very salutary and serviceable for the 
bture. Die i//tt, non quod voltmi audire^ led quod odiiHs temper 
ffoienl. These are Seneca's own words, where he is endeavounn^ 
to show of what great use a faithful and sincere firiend may be to a 
prince; and what he adds fiuther, seems to be written on pumoee 
n>r CrcBSUS : Oive ktm, says he, wholesome advice** Let a word of 
UnAh onee reach those ears, which are perp^uallyfed and entertained 
wiAJlattery. Tou will aek m«. What service can be done to a per' 
son arrived at the highest fitch offeUeity ? T^uU qfteaehmg hkn noi 
io trust in his prosperity; of removing thai vain confidence he has in 
his power and greatness, as if they were to endure/or ever; of making' 
him understand, that every thing whidi belongs to, and dmends upon^ 
/kfTtune, is as unstable as herself: and that there is often but the spaea 
of a moment between the highest elevation and the most unhappy 
dbwnfaU. 

It was not long before Crcesus expenenced the truth of what SoI«a 
had told him.f He had two sons ; one of which being dumb, was a 
perpetual subject of affliction to him; the other, named Atys, was 
distmguidied by every good quality, and his great consolation and 
delight. The nither one night had a dream, which made a great 
impression upon his mind, that this beloved son of his was to perish 
by iron. This became a new source of anxiety and trouble, ana care 
is- taken to remove out of the young prince's way every thing made 
of iron, as partisans, lances, javelins, dec. No mention is made of 
armies, wars, or sieges, before him. But one day there was to be 
an extraordinary hunting-match} fot the killing of a wild boar, whica 
had committed great ravage in the neighbourhood. All the young 
lords of the court were to be at this hunting. Atys very eameBtly im- 
portuned his father that he would give hun leave to be present, at 
least as a spectator. The king could not refuse him that request, 
but intrusted him to the care of a discreet young prince, who had 

* PtenM Mici adolalkmikai iliqauido vw% voc failMC: da eootinaai atlle. QiwrlL 

a aid foUel pTBfltare poMlst Efflcc, ne felfehati niB emUt. Pvun ia Ulnm eonUtlerta, 
1 illi temel ftultam ndttciam parmamttra temper potentiB ezauMerii, docuerlMue mo- 
blUa.««M qiuBd«ditcaMu;aaM^iMtt IbciwasmsiutessiitulttanaaBUdltaaar 
MMl Sm.d«&m^.L ▼I.e. 33. ■»—-«» 

fitesd.Lvl.e.3i-d5. 



Uken rafiigein his court, and wu named AdraihM. And tliH Tery 
Adrastus, as he was aiminflr his javelin at the boar, unfortunately 
killed Atys. It is impossibfe to express either the aJflliction of the 
father, when he heard of this fatal accident, or of the unhappv 
prince, the innocent author of the murder, who expiated his &uit 
with his blood, stabbing himself in the breast with his own swordy 
upon the funeral pile ofthe unfortunate Atys. 

Two years were spent on this occasion in deep mouminff,* the 
afflicted father's thoughts being wholly taken up with the Toss he 
had sustained. But tne growing reputation and great qualities of 
Cyrus, who began to make himself known, rous^ him out of hif 
lethargy. He thought it behoved him to put a stop to the power of 
the Persians, which was enlarging itself every day. As he was very 
religious in his way, he would never, enter upon any enterprise "^th- 
out consulting the gods. But that he might npt act blindly, ami in 
order to be able to rorm a certain judgment on the answers he should 
receive, he was willing to.assure himself beforehand ofthe truth of 
the oracles. For which purpose, he sent messengers to all the most 
celebrated oracles both of Greece and Africa, with orders to inquire, 
every one at his respective oracle, what Crcesus was doing on such 
a day, and such an hour, before agreed on. His orders were punctu- 
ally observed ; and of all the onudes none gave a true answer but 
that of Delphi. The answer was given in Greek hexameter verses, 
and was in substance as follows : fknow the number oftkegraine of 
sand on the seashorcy and the meature of the ocean*i vast extent, I 
eon hear the dumb^ and him that has not yet learned to speak, A 
strong smell of a tortoise boiled in brass^ together^with sheep* s JUsh^ 
has reached my nostrils, brass beneath, brtus above. And indeed the 
king, thinking to invent something that could not possibly be guessed 
at, had employed himself on the day and hour set down, in boiling a 
tortoise and a lamb in a brass pot, which had a brass cover.^St. 
Austin observes in several places, that God, to punish the blindness 
of the Pagans, sometimes permitted the devils to give answers con- 
formable to the truth. 

CroBsus, thus assured ofthe veracity ofthe god, whom he designed 
to consult, offered 3000 victims to his honour, and ordered an infinite 
number of vessels, tripods, and golden tables, to be melted down, 
and converted into ingots of gold, to the number of 117, to augment 
the treasures ofthe temple of Delphi. Each of these ingots weighed 
at least two talents ; besides which, he made several other presents : 
amongst others Herodotus mentions a golden lion, weighing ten 
talents, and two vessels of an extraordinary size, one of gold, which 
weighed eight talents and a half and twelve inine« the other of 
silver, which contained 600 of the measures called amphorte. All 
these presents, and many more, which for brevity's sake I omitt 
were to be seen in the time of Herodotus. • 

« Herod. L Ut, 4&-9ti 
H2 
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first whether Crasm shoold undertake a war a^^ainst the Percdam; 
secondly, if he did, whether he abodld require the succour of any 
Auxiliary troops. The orede answered, upon the first article, that 
tf he carried his arms against the Persians, ke would subvert a great 
empire; upon the second, that he wpuld do weU to make alliances 
with the most powerful states of Greece. He consulted the oracle 
again, to know how long the duration of his empire would be. The 
answer was, that It should subsist till a m«de came to possess the 
throne of Media; which he conatdeied as an assurance of the per- 
petual duration of his kingdom. 

Pursuant to the direction of the oracle, Crcesus entered into an 
alliance with the Athenians, who at that time had Pisistratns nt 
theu i'iead,and with the Lacedvemonians, who were indisputably the 
two most powerful states of Greece. ^ 

A certain Lydian,* much esteemed for his prudence, gave Croesus, 
on this occasion, very judicious advice. O prinee, says he to him, 
f^y do you think <if iummg your amu a^rui tuck a people at the 
PsniofM, who, being bom in a wildy ruffgat country, are inured from 
iheir it^aney to every kind of h^rdthip andfaiigue; who, being 
eoartety clad and coartelyfed, can content themtehet with bread at^ 
^Mierr who are abtolute ttrangert to all the delieaciet and convc" 
nieneet of life ; who, in a word, have nothing to lote if you conquer 
Vitun, and every thing to gain ^they conquer youf and whomit would 
be very dificuU to drive out of our country, tf they thould once coma 
io tatte the tweett and advetniaget of iif So far, ther^ore,from 
linking ^beginning a war againtt them, it it my opinion we ought 
io thank thegodt that they have never put U into the headt cflhe Per^ 
eiant to come and attack the Lydiant. But Croesus had taken his 
feeolution, and would not be diverted firom it. 

What remains of the history of Cnnsufi wil be fiiund la that of 
Cyrus, which I am now going to begm. 

l.l.lie.n. 
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CHAPTER L 

THE HISTORY OF CYRUS. 

The history of this prince is difTerently related hy.Herodotus and 
Xenophon. I follow the latter, as judging him infinitely more 
worthy of credit on this subject than the former ; and as to those 
facts wherein they differ, I shall think it sufficient briefly to relate 
what Herodotus says of them. It is well known, that Xenophon 
served a long time under the younger Cyrus, who had in his troojMr 
a great number of Persian noblemen, with whom undoubtedly this 
writer, considering how curious he was, did often converse, in order 
to acquaint himself by that means with the manners and customs of 
the Persiaas, with their conquests in general, but more particularly 
with those of the prince who had rounded their monarchy, and 
whose hi^nr he proposed to write. This he teUs us himself, in the 
beginning of his Cyropaedia : Having ahoay looked ypon thiU great . 
man a» worthy qfadmiraUon^ I took apleaeurt (^ informng my$elf 
of hit birthy Mb natural Jt«po#titon, and the method tifhie edueationi 
that I might know by what means he became so great aprincei and 
herein I advance noUiing but what has been told ine. 

As to what Cicero says, in his first letter to his biother Quintus, 
that Xenophon'* design^ in writing the hiatory of Cyrwy wot noteo^ 
much to follow truUu ae to give a model ofajuet go^mmmt ,** this 
ought not to lessen the authority of that judioiouB historian, or make 
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tw gnre the leas eredit to wbat he relates. All thtt eaiilM mfiBrred 
from thence is, that the design of Xenophon, who was a jg^reat phi- 
losopher, as well as a grdat captain, was not men^y to wnte Cyrus's 
history., but to represent him as a model and example to princes, for 
their instruction in the arts of reigning, and of giuning the love of 
their subjects, notwithstanding the pomp and elevation of their sta- 
tions. With this view he ma^ possibly have lent his hero some 
thoughts, some sentiments; or discourses, of his own. But the sub- 
stance of the facts and events he relates, is to be deemed true; and 
of this their conformity with the holy Scripture is of itself a sufficient 
proof. The reader may see the dissertation of the Abb^ Baiiicr 
upon this subject in the Memoirs of the Academy of BeUes Lettr«8 * 
For the greater perspicuity, I divide the history of Cyrus inro 
three parts. The first wifl reach from his biilh to the sie^e of 
Babylon : the second will comprehend the description of the siege, 
«nd the taking of that city, with every thing else that relates to that 
l^at event : the third will contain that prince's histoiy, from the 
taking of Babylon to his death. 

ARTICLE I. 

TiM Uitonr Af Cyroi irom hla inflmcy to the ile|e of BifbylMi. 

This interval, besides his education, and the journey he made into 
Media to his graadfi^ther Astyi^es, includes the first campaigns of 
Cyrus, and the important expeditions subsequent to them. 

Sect. I. Cyrui*t tducation. 

X. M. 34IS. l>rus was the son of Cambyses, king of Persia, and 

ABL J. c. soo. Of Maadane, daughter of Astyages, king of the Medes.f 
He was bora <me year ufter bis uncle Cyaxares, Che hrodier of 
Mandane. 

The Persians were at this time divided into twelve tnbes,«id in- 
habited onfy one province of that vast country which has «Boe borne 
the name of Persia, and were not in aH above 120,000 men. But 
this people having afterwards, through the prudence and vakrar of 
Cyrus, acquired the empire of the East, the name of Persia extended 
itself with their conquests and fortune, and comprehended ail that 
vast tract of country wiiich reaches, from east to west, from the 
river Indus to the Tigris; and from north to south, from the Caiman 
«ea to the ocean And stil to this day the country of Perna ha^ the 
eame extent. 

g Cyrus was beautiful in his person, and stfll more deserving of es- 
teem for the qualities of his mind ; was of a very sweet disposidon, 
fuU of good-nature and humanity, and had a great desire for learn- 
ing, and a noUe ardour for glory. He was never afiraid of any 

•yoLTl.p.460 «Xm.Cjrn».|.L».3. 
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itag^ti or dieeoimiged by any hanbliip or diflietilty, wlme bonen 
WB8 to be acquired. He was brought up according to the Hwa and 
auatoim of the Peiaiaiia, wbich were exceUent, in thoae daya, with 
fespect to education. 

The pubHc good, the common benefit of the nation, was the only 
principle and end of aD their laws.* The education of children was 
looked upon aa the moat important duty, and the moat eaaential part 
of goTenunent : it was not left to the care of ftithers and mothen. 
Whose blind afie<ftion and fondness often rendered them incapable of 
that office ; but the state took it upon themselves. Boys were all 
brought up in common, after one uniform manner, where eveiy 
thing was regulated ; the place and length of their exercises, the 
times of eatii^, the quality of their meat and drink, and their dif- 
ferent kinds o^Kuiishment. The only food allowed either the chil- 
dren or the young men, was bread, cresses, and water; for their 
design was to accustom them early to temperance and sobriety: be- 
sides, they considered, that a plain, frugal diet, without any nixtur» 
of sauces or ragouts, would strem^hen the body, and lay such n 
foundation of bealtfa, as would enaw them to undeigo the hardships 
and j&tigues of war to a good old age.. 

Here boys went to scm>ol to learn justice and virtue, as they do 
m other places to learn arts and sciences; and the erime most se^ 
verely punished amoi^ them was ingratitude. 

The design of the Persians, in all uese wise regulations, was to 
prevent evil, being convinced that it is much better to prevent faults 
than to pui^ them: and whereas in other states the legislators are 
satisfied with enacting punishments for criminals, the Persians en- 
deavoured so to order it, as to have no criminals amongst them. 

Till sixteen or seventeen ]^ears of age the bovs remained m the 
dass of children ; and here it was they learned to draw the bow, 
and to fiing the diart or javelin ; after which they were received into 
the class of younff men. In this they were more narrowly watched 
and hefi under than before, beeanse that age requires the strictest 
iaapeetioa, and has the greatest need of restraint. Here they re- 
mained ten years; during which time they passed all their nights in 
keeping guard, as wdl for the safety of the city, as to mure them to 
fiitigue. In the day-time they waited upcm their governors, to re- 
ceive their orders, attended the king when he went a hunting, or 
improved themselves in their exercises. 

The third class consisted of men grown up; and in this they re- 
mained five-and-twenty years. Out of th«ie all the officers that 
were to command in the troops, and all such ad were to fill the dif- 
ferent posts and employments in the state, were chosen. When they 
were turned of fifty, they were not obliged to carry arms out of their 
own country. 

Besides thesei there was a fourth or last dass, firom whence men 

• Xm. Ciiop. ^ 3-& 
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of the greatest wisdom and experience were ehoMB, ibr fonni^^^ 
pablic council, and presiding in the courts of judicature. 

By this means every citizen might aspire to the chief posts in the 
ffovemment ; but no one could arrive at them, till he had passed 
tnrough all these several classes, and quali6ed himself for them by 
all these exercises. The classes were open to aU ; but generaUy 
such only as were rich enough to maintain their children without 
working, sent them thither. 

Cyrus himself was educated in this manner, and surpassed aU <^ 
his age,* not only in aptness to learn, but in courage and address in 
executing* whatever he undertook. 

Sect. IL — Cyrui*» Journey to hit grandfather Awtpage*^ and Mm 
return inJto Persia, 

When Cjrrus waii twelve years old, his mother Mandane took him 
with her into Media, to his ^andfather Astyages, who, from the 
many thin^ he bad heard said in favour of that young prince, had 
a great desire to see him. In this court young Cyrus found very 
different manners from those of his own country. Pride, luxury, and 
magnificence reigned here univenBally. Astyages himself was richly 
clothed, had his eyes coloured,! bis face painted, and his hair em- 
bellished with artificial locks. For the Meaes affected an effeminate 
life, to be dressed in scarlet, and to wear necklaces and bracelets ; 
whereas the habits of the Persians were very plain and coarse. All 
this finery did not dazzle Cyrus, who, witliout criticising or con- 
demning what he saw, was contented to live as he had been brought 
up, and adhered to the principles he had imbibed from his infancy. 
He charmed his grandfather with his spriffhtUness and wit, and 

fained every body's fitvour by his noble and engaging behaviour, 
shall only mention one instance, whereby we may judge of the 

Astyages, to make his grandson unwilling to return h<Hne, made 
a sumptuous entertainment, in which there was the utmost plenty 
and profusion of every thing that was nice and delicate. All this 
exquisite cheer and magnificent preparation Cyrus looked upon with 
ffreat indifference ; and observing Astya^ to be surprised at his 
behaviour: jHie Pernanty Bays he to the kinff, imiead of going wch 
a round-about way to appeate their hungeryluwe a mudk thorier to 
the eame end; a UttU bread and cruses with them answer the pur' 

* Chrrop. 1. 1. p, e-^ 

T The ancients, In order to Mt off the beftntjr of tlie (kce, and to tlve more lifbto their 
eomplextoni, used to form their eye-brows into perfect sreheSf and to colour them with 
btaciE. To give the creater lustre to their eyes, they made their eye-lashes at the same 
Meekness. This arUdce was much In use amonc the Hebrews. It is said of Jeiebel, 
J}epinxU »euUM ms# #liftt«, 9 Kings, Ix. 30. This dnic had an astringent qnallty, 
which shrank up the eye-lids, and made the eyes appear the laifer, which at that thne 
was reckoned a beauty. PUn, 1. uxiii. c. 6. From hence comes that epitheC» which 
floBwweftqulyeitehhigiddnwM: fi^^f 'H^Vy |ieal-^ys4 Jum 
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poti* As/tyngeB himg allowed Cyriu to dupOBe'cf all the meala 
as he tfadaght fit, the ktter immemately distributed them to the 
king's officers In waiting; to one, because he taught him to ride ; to 
another, beci^use he waited WeU ujpon his grandfather; and to a 
third, because he took great care of his mother. Sacas, the king's 

X bearer, was the only person to whom be gave nothing. This 
sr, besides the post of eup^bearer, had tmit likewise of intro* 
ducingtiiose who were to hare audience of the king; and as he could 
not possiWy gfant that fayour to Cyrus as often as be desired it, he 
had the misfortune to displease the prince, who took this occasion to 
show his resentment. Astyages testifying some concern at the ne- 
glect shown to this officer, for whom he had a particular regard, and 
who dt^served it, as he said, on account of the wonderful dexterity 
with whach he served him t It that all, papa? replied Cyrus: ^tha$ 
he student to merit your fanour^ you thall see IwiU quUkliy chtam 
it ;foT I will take upon me to serve you better than he. Immediately 
Cyrus is equipped as a cup-bearer, and advancing mvd^ with a se- 
rious countenance, a napkin upon his shoulder, and boldmg the cup 
nicely with three of his fingers, he presented it to the king with a 
dexterity and a grace that charmed both Astyages and Mandane. 
When he had d<me, he flung himself upon his grandfather's neck, 
and kissing him, cried out with great joy : O Saeae ! poor Sacat I 
thou art undone; I shall have thy place.* Astyages embraced hia 
with great fondness, and said, i am mighty well pleased, my dear 
ehUd; nobody can serve me wUh a better grace: but you have/or^ 
gotten one essential ceremony, which is that of tasting. And indeed 
the cup-bearer was used to pour some of the liquor into his left 
hand, and to taste it before he presented it to the king : JVb, replied 
Cyrus, it is not through/orgetfulness that I omitted that ceremony.'-^ 
Why, fAen, says A8tyages,/or what reason did you do it 7 — Because 
I apprehended there was poison in the liquor.'^Poison, child ! How 
could you think so f'^Yes; poison, papa t* for not long ago, atanen' 
tertainment you game to the lords ^ your court, after the gttests had 
drunk a little of that liquor, I perceived all thetr heads were turned ; 
they sung, made a noise, and taJked they did not know what ; you 
yours^ teemed to hate forgotten that you were king^ and they that 
they were subjects; and wh^ you would have danced, you could not 
stand tqfon your legs.^-^Why, says Astyages, have you never seen the 
same thing happen to your father ?^-^o, never, says Cyrus. Ifoio 
is it with him Men he drinks ?^^Why, wh^en he has drunk, his thirst 
is quenched, and that's all. 

We cannot too much admire the skill of the historian in givmg 
such an exceOent lesson of sobriety in tins story : he might have 
done it in a serious grave way, and have spoken with the air of a 
philosopher ; for Xenophon, warrior as he was, was no less excellent 
a phikfopher than his nuuitei^ Socrates. But instead of that, he puta 
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the instmctioB into ^ ttootli of a didd, tnd ooaeedb it valer tlM 
veil of a atory, which, ia the oiiginal, is told with all the wit and 
agreeableneflB imaginable. 

Mandane beings upon the point, of retof nine to Penta, Gynw 
jojrfuUy comphed with the repeated requests his grancUatiiier had 
made to hira to stay in Media; being dencoas, as he said, to perfect 
himself ui the art of riding, which he was not yet master of^ and 
which was not known in Penda, where the barrenness of his cooatnry 
and its craggy mountainous situation, rendered it unfit for the hieea- 
inff.of horses. 

During the time of his residence at this court, his behaviour prot- 
cured lum infinite love and esteem. He was gentle, affable, anxious 
to oblige, beneficent, and jreuerous. Whenever the younff lords bad 
any favour to ask of the kmg, Cyrus was their solicitor. If the king 
had any subject of complaint against them, Cyrus was their media- 
tor ;, their a&irs became his; and he always managed them so weH, 
that he obtained whatever he desired. 

When Cyrus was about sixteen yearn of age, tiie eon of the kmg . 
of the Babylonians* (this was Evil-Merodach, son of Nabuchodooo- 
Bor,). at a hunting-match a little before his marriage, thought fit, in 
order to show his bravery, to make an irruption into the terntoriee of 
the Medes ; which obliged Astyages to take the fidcU to oppose th« 
invader. Here it was that Cyrus, having fi)llowed his grandfather, 
served his apprenticeship in war. He behaved himself so well on 
this occasion, that the victory which the Medes gained ov« the 
Babylonians was chiefly owing to his valour. 
A. M. 3491. The year after, his father recalling him, that' he 

Ant J. c. 583. might complete his course in the Persian exercises, he 
departed immediately from the court of Media, that neither his fit- 
ther nor his country might have any room to complain of his ddiay. 
This occasion showed how much he was beloved. At his depaiture 
he was accompanied by al! sorts of people, voung and old. As- 
tyages himself conducted him a gdod part of his journey on hone- 
back; and when the sad moment came that they must part, tho 
whole company were bathed in tears. 

Thus C3rrus returned into his own country, and re-entered the 
class of children, where he continued a year longer. His com- 
panions, after his lonff residence in so voluptuous and lukuriona a 
court as that of the Medes, expected to fine a great change in hie 
manners : but when they found that he was content with their ordi- 
nary table, and that, when he was present at any entertainment, he 
was more sober and temperate than any of the company, they kdced 
upon him with new admiration. 

From this first class he passed into the second, which is the cUhk 

* In Xenspboa tliia nopto an alwtys eallad Aiqrriaiii; and in trath tkejr w« AflV 
iteai, but AMyriam of Babylon, whom we rauat not confound with tlioae of Kiaevab 
w^oMrau^gaa we have eaea alreadijr, waeutterly deeifoyed by tiw n^ of Niaaveii 
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2| dexterity, iddresB, patience, aiMfobedieDce. 
' Ten ^eara after, he was admitted into the men's class, wherem 
be remained thirteen years4till he set out at tiie head of the Penian 
i^my^ to go to the aid of his unele Cyaxare& 

S^CT. UL.'-^Ty^firtt campaign of Cyrus^ who goes to aid Mi vncU 
Cyaxartt agaimi the Babyloma/iu* 

A. M. 3414. Astyages,* king of the Medes, dying, was succeeded 

Ant J. a 5S0. by his son Cyazares, brother to Cyrus's mother. Cy- 
azares. was no sooner on the throne, than he w'ab engaged in a ter- 
rible war. He was informed that the king of the Babyktuans 
(Neriglissor) was preparing a powerful army against him, ajid that 
he had. already, engaged, several princes on his side, and amongst 
others, Crcesus, kins; of Lydia ; that he had likewise sent ambassa<* 
dors to the king of India, to give him bad impressions of the Medet 
and Persians, by representing to him bow dangerous a closer alli- 
ance and union between two nations already so powerful, might be, 
spce they could in the end subdue all the nations around them, if a 
vigorous opposition was not made to the progress of their power, 
dyazafes therefore despatched ambassadors to Cambyses, to desire 
succours from him; and ordered them to brinff it about, that Cyrus 
should have tlie command of the troops. his father was to send. This 
was readily granted. As soon as it was known that Cyrus was to 
march at the head of the army, the jov was universal. The army 
consisted of 30,000 men, all infantry, (for the Persians as yet had no 
cavalry;) but they were all chosen men, and such as had been raised 
after a particular manner. First of all Cyrus chose out of the no- 
bility 200 of the bravest officers, each of whom was ordered to 
choose out four more of the same sort, which made 1000 in all; and., 
these were the officers that were called *OfeGTi^0i,t and who sig- 
nalized themselves afterwards so gloriously upon all occasions. 
£ver^ one of this thousand was appointed to raise among the people 
ten hgbt-armed pike-men, ten slingers, and ten bowmen; which 
amounted in the whole to 31,000 men. 

Before they proceeded to the choice, Cyrus thou£[ht fit to make a^ 
speech to the 200 officers, whom, after having highly praised them 
for their courage, he inspired with the strongest assurance of victory 
and success. Do you know, says he to them, the nature t^the enemy 
you have to deal with? T%ey are f<lft% effeminette, enervaied men^ 
already half conquered by their own luxury and voluptuouenett ; men . 
not able to hear either hunger or thirst; equally incapable of tup' 
porting either the toil of war or the sight ^ danger: whereas you, 
that are inured from your infancy to a sober and hard way if living; 
to ypUf I say, hunger and thirst are but U^e sauee^ and the only sauce^ 
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f»yMir Wkeab : fiMgtie» are your pletuure, dangert your deUgkt^ 
and the love of your country and f^ glory your only passion. Bendery 
tke JuHice of your cause is another considerable advantage* They 
are the aggressors. It is the enemy that aitacks us, and U is our 
friends and allies UuU require our aid. Can any thing be more just 
than to repel the injury they offer us t Is there any thing mort 
honourable than tojiytothe assistance ff our friends? But what 
ought to be the principcU motive of your confidence ia, that I do not 
engage in this expedition without hmring first consulted the gods, and 
implored their protection ; for you know Uismy custom to begin all 
my actions, and all my undertainngSy in that manner, 
A. M. 3445. Cyrus soon after set out without loss of time; but 

Ant J. c. 559. before his departure he invoked the gods of the coun- 
try a second time. For his great maxim was, and he had it from 
his father, that a man ought not to form any enterprise, great or 
smfdl, without consulting the divinity, and imploring his protection. 
Cambyses had often taufi^ht him to consider, that the prudence of 
men is very short, and their views very limited ; that they cannot 
penetrate mto futurity ; and that many times what they think 
must needs turn to their advantage, proves their ruin ; whereas the 
gods, being eternal, know all things, future as well as past, and in- 
spire those they love, to undertake what is most expedient fer them; 
which is a favour and a protection thoy owe to no man, and grant 
only to those that invoke and consult them. 

Cambyses accompanied his son as far as the frontiers of Persia ; 
and in the way gave him excellent instructions concerning the 
duties of the general of an army. Cyrus thought himself ignorant 
of nothing that related to the business of war, auer the many lessons 
he had received from the most able masters of that time. Have 
your matters, says Cambyses to him, given you any instrucHont con- 
. ceming economy-i that m to toy ^ concerning the mxmner (f supplying 
an army with all necetsa^ provisions, ^ preventing sickness^ and 
preserving the health of the soldiers, of fortifying their bodies by fre- 
quent exercises, of exciting a generous emulation among thwi, of 
making yourself^ obeyed, esteemed, dnd beloved, by your soldiers 7 
—Upon each of these points, and upon several others mentioned 
by the king, Cyrus owned he had never heard one word spoken, 
and that it wad all entirely new to him. What is it then your mcu- 
ters have taught you? They have taught me to fence, replied the 
prince, to draw the bow, to fimg the javelin, to mark out a camp, to 
draw the plan if a fortification, to range troops in order of battle, to 
review them, to see them march, file off, and encamp, Cambyses, 
smiling, gave his 6on to understand, that they had taught him no- 
thing of what was most material and essential for a good officer 
and expert commander to know: and in one single conversation, 
which certainly deserves to be well studied by all young g^tlemen 
designed for the army, he taught him infinitely more than aU the 
celebrated masteis had done, in the course of several yeais. One 
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riK»t iBstaace of ihif diseoume imiy serve io gf ve the reader tn idet 
of the rest. 

The question was, what are the proper means of makinff |be 
soldiers obedient and stibmissive ? The way to effect thait says Cyrus, 
«0em# to be very ecuy,and very certain: ii U only topraUe and re* 
Vford thoeethai cbeyy to puniih and tOgmatize such as fail in their 
duiy.--^Tou eay loe//, replied Cambyses; that it the way to make 
them obey you by force ; but the chief point u, to tnake them obey you 
vrilUngly and freely, JVbfo tke ture method rf effecting this, it to 
convince those you command^ that you know better whai is for their 
advaniage than they do themtelvet ; for all mankind readily tidmiit to 
ikoee of whom they have that opinion. Tide is the princufle from 
whence that blind eubmisnon proceeds which you see sick persons 
pay to their physician^ travellers to their guide, and the s/Up's com- 
pony lor the pilot. Their obedience is founded only upon their persua- 
sion, that the physician, the guide^^and the pilot, are all more skiffiU 
and better informed in their respective caUings than themselves.-'^Bui 
what shall a man do, says Cyrus to his father, to appear more skilful 
and expert than others T^^He^must really be so, replied Cambyses ; 
and in order to be so, he must apr^ly himself closely to his profesnon^ 
diHgerUly study all the rules of it, consult the most able and expc" 
rienced masters, neglect no circumstance that may contribute to the 
success of his enterprise; and, above all, he must have recourse to the 
protection of the gods, from whom alone we receive all our wisdom, 
asid all our success. 

As soon as Cyrus had arrived in Media,* and resched Cyaxares, 
the first thing he did, after the usual con.pUmeots had passed, was 
to infi»rm hiinself of the quality and number of the forces on both 
sides. It appeared by the computation made of them, that the 
enemy's army amounted to 200,000 foot and 60,000 horse ; and that 
the united armies of the Medes and Persians scarce amounted to 
hidf the number of foot : and as to the cavalry, the Medes had not so 
many by a third. This great inequality put Cvaxares in terrible 
fean and perplexities. He could .think of no other expedient than 
to send for another body of troops from Persia, more numerous than 
that already arrived. But this expedient, besides that it would h^ve 
taken up too much time, appeared in itself impracticable. C^rus 
immediately proposed another, more sure and more expeditious, 
which was, that his Persian soldiers should change their arms. As 
they chiefly used the bow and the javelin, and consequently their 
manner of fighting was at a distance, in which kind of engagement 
the greater number was easily superior to the lesser, Cyrus was 
of.opmion that they should be armed with such weapons as should 
oUige them to come to blows with the eneiny immediately, and by 
thait means render the superiority of their numbers useless. Thii 
project was highly approved, and instantly put into execution 
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Cyiia isMMMi & wotidcrftd imler nnon^ the fxoopgf wad in- 
•jMred them with a surprising epiulation, by the rewards hepromuedy 
•flhi bf his obliging imd eugaffing deportment towards all. He vahi* 
ed money ofily as it allowed him an opportunity of being generoos. 
He was eontinually making presents to one or other, according to 
their rank or their merit; to one a buckler, to another a sworo, or 
something of the same kind equally acceptable. By this generosity, 
this greatness of soul, and beneficent disposition, he thougiit a gene* 
ral ought to distinguish himself, and not bj the luxury of his table, 
or the richness of his clothes, and still less by his haughtiness and im- 
peiious demeanour. A ammander could nci^ he said, give aciwU 
proqfi ofhU Munificence to every body\ dndfor that very reaton he 
thought himeeff 'obliged to convince every body of hie inclinaHon and 
good-will: for though a prince might exhauH hie treaturee by 
nuM%g pi^etentt, yet he could not injure himtelf by benevolence and 
a/flnhility ; by being nncerely concerned in the good or evil that hap* 
pene to oUier»y and by making it appear that luieeo. 

One day,} as Cyrus was reviewing his army, a messenger came 
to him from Gyaxares, to acquaint him that some ambassadors beii^ 
arrftred from the king of the IndieS; he desired his presence immedi- 
ately : thy that purpoee^ says he, I have brought you a rich gar" 
ment ; for the king deiirei you wndd appear mizgn^ently df^enod 
befbre the Indtant, to do the nation honour. Cyrus lost not a mo* 
mint'tf time, but instantly set out with his troops, to wait upon the ^smg; 
tliou|rh without changing his dress, which was very plain, after t& 
Persian fashion, and not (as the Greek text has it) polluted or spoiled 
with any foreign ornament, i Cyaxares seemed at first a little £s- 
pbased at it : if / had dreeeed myself in purple^ says Cyrus, md loaA- 
edmyte^ wiffi braceUte and chaint of gold^ and with all that had 
been longer in comings ^wuld I have done you more honour thahldof 
now by rrif expedition^ and lh€ eweat of myface, and by hUmg aU 
th6 world tee wHth what promptitude and deepatch your ordere aire 
obeyed. 

Cyaxares, satisfied with thvtf answer, ordered the Indian ambassa- 
dors to be introduced. The purport of their speech" was, that they 
wiire sent by the king their master to learn the cause of the war be- 
tween the Modes and the Baylonians, and that they had orders, as 
soon as they had heard what the Modes should say, to proceed to 
the court of Babylon, to know what motives they had to aUege on 
their part: to the end that the king, their master, after having 
examined the reasons on both sides, nus[ht take part with those who 
had right add justice on th^ side. This is making a noble and 
glorious use of great power ; to be influenced only by justice, to seek 
no advantage m>m the division of neighbours, hut declare ofealj 

• Cjnroii. 1. II. p. 44. ^ t Ibid. I. vHl. p. 907. % Ib^d. L li. p. S8. ' 
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•gaimft the unjust aggreflsor, in favour of tlie injured party. Cyaz- 
arcs and Gyrus answered, tliat they had ffiven the Babylonians no 
subject of complaint, and that they willingfy accepted the mediation 
of the king of India. It appears m the sequel tluit he declared for 
the Medes. 

A. VL 3447 '^he king of Armenia,* who was a yassal of the Medctty 

Ant. J. c. 557. lookinfir upon them as ready to be swallowed up bv the 
formidable league formed against them, thought fit to lay hold on 
thb occasion to shake off their yoke. Accordingly he refused to pay 
them the ordinary tribute, and to send them the number of troops 
he was obliged to furnish in time of war. This highly embarrassed 
Cyazares, who was afraid at this juncture of bringing new enemies 
upon his hands, if he undertook to compel the Armenians to execute 
their treaty. But Cyrus, having informed himself exactly of the 
strength uid situation of the country ,,undertook the aflto. The 
important point was to keep his design secret, without which it was 
not likely to succeed. He therefore appointed a great. hunting- 
match on that side of the country; for it was his custom to ride out 
that way, and frequently to hunt with the king's son, and tiie young 
noblemen of Armenia. On the day appointed, he set out with a 
numerous retinue. The troops followed at a £stance, and were 
not to appear till a signal was given. After some day's hunting, 
when they were come pretty near the palace where the court re- 
sided, Cyrus communicated his design to his officers; and sent 
Chrysantas with a detachment, ordermg them to make themselves 
mastere of a certain steep eminence, where he kneW the king used 
to retire, in case of an alarm, with his family and his treasure. 

This being done, he sends a herald to tne king of Armenia, to 
summon him to perform the treaty, and in the mean time orders his 
troops to advance. Never was greater surprise, and the perplexity 
was equally great. The king was conscious of the wrong he had 
done ; and was now destitute of every resource. However, he did 
what he could to assemble his forces together from all quarters ; and, 
in the mean time, despatched his youngest son, called Sabaris, into 
the mountains, with his wives^ his daughters, and whatever was 
mc3st precious and valuable. IBtut when he was informed by his 
scouts, that Cvrus was coming close after them, he entirely lost all 
courage and aU thoughts of makinga defonce. The Armenians follow- 
ing his example, ran away, every one where he could, to secure 
what was dearest to him. Cyrus, seeing the country covered with 
people that were endeavouring to make their escape, sent them 
word, that no harm should be done them, if they stayed in their 
houses ; but that as many as were taken running away, should be 
treated as enemies. This made them all retire to their habitations, 
excepting a few that followed the king. 

On the other hand, they that were conducting the princenes to 
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tbe moantAUVs fen Joto the lunbtuh Chrysantas hud .laid fi^r, theiii, 
and were xnost of them taken prisoners. The queen, the^ing^sflon^ 
bis daughters, bis eldest son's wife, and his treasures, all fell into the 
bands of the Persians. 

The king, hearing this melancholy news, and not knowing what 
would become of him, retired to a fittle eminence; where he was 
presently invested by the Persian army, and soon obliged to surren- 
der. Cyrus ordered him, with all his family to be brought into the 
inidst of the army. At the very instant arnved Tigranes, the king's 
eldest son, who was just returned from a journey. At so moving 
a spectalce he could not fi)rbear weeping. Cyrus, addressmg him- 
self to him, paid : Princejyou are come verv tecuonably to hepre»erft 
at the trial of your/alher. And immediately he asseinbled the cap* 
tains of the Persians and Medeft ; and called in also the great men 
of Armenia. Nor did he so much as exclude the ladies from this 
assembly, who were then in their chariots, but gave them full 
Hberty to hear and see all that pajssed. 

When all was ready, and Cyrus had commanded silentie, he began 
with requiring of the kin&r, that in all the questions he was^oing to 
propose to lum, he would answer sincerely, because nothing could 
be more tmworthy a person of his rank than to use dissimulation or 
falsehood. The king promised he would. Then Cyrus asked him, 
hut at different times, proposing each article separately and in order, 
whether it was not ti^ue, that he had made war agamst Astyages, 
king of the Medes, his grandfather ; whether he had not been over- 
come in that war, ana in consequence of his defeat concluded a 
reaty with Astyages ; whether, by virtue of that treaty, he was not 
obliged to pay a cert&in tribute, to furni^ a certain number of 
troops, and not to keep any fortified place in his couf!tTy. It was 
impossible for tbe king to deny any of these facts, which were all 
public and notorious^ For wlwJt reason, <Aen, continued Cyrus, have 
uou violated the treaty in every article? — Forno other^ replied the 
king, than because I thought it a glorious thing to shake off" the yoke^ 
h live free, and to leave my children in the same con£tion,^^h i» 
really glorious, answered Cyrus, to fgkt in defence of liberty: but 
if any one, cfter he is reduced to servitude, should attempt to run 
away from his master, what ioould you do with him? — tmust confess^ 
says the king, / would punish him. — And if you had given a govern^ 
m^nl to one of your subjects, and he should be found to have conducted 
himse^ amiss, would you continue him in his post? — ^o, certainly z 
I would put another in Ids place. — And if he had amassed great 
riches by his %mjust practices? — I would strip him^ them.-^But^ 
which ii ttill worse, if he had held intelligence toith your enemies, how 
tDould you treat him? — Though X should pass sentence upon myself^ 
replied the king, / must declare the truth ; iwot^d put him to awth. 
At these words, Tigranes tore his tiara from his head, and rent his 
garments. The women burst out into lamentations and outcrie8» m 
if soitenee had actually paiped upon him. 



-Cjrm bamgJi^^aiQ «Q|iimaiided rnksnee^ Tigniiefl ftddrMMd Wm- 
ji^io the piince to this effect: Great prmeet can you Mnk'U^ofi' 
ingtetU with your prudence to put my father to diadh^ even agrnktei 
your own inUreH f — How ja^ainat my interest ? replied Cyras-— >jB«. 
coHie M «Mtt o^a^c'* M cap&le of doing you aermce.'^How do you 
fnake thai appear T DoViefaulU we commit enhance our merits and 
giae us a new ltk> io consideration and fwoou/r ? — Tliey certainty do, 
provided they serve to make us wiser. For of inestimable vaiue w 
wisdom: are. either riches, courage, or address, to he conwared toiif 
JVbw it is^evident, this single day's experience has ui\finitAyimproved 
my Jather^s wisdom. He knows how dear the molaHon cjf hu word 
has cast him. He hasproved and felt how much you art superior to 
him in ail respects. Me has not been able to suceeeid in asvy of hie de* 
signs; but you have happily accomplished all yours ; and with ^kat 
expedition atul secrecy, that he has found himse^ s urro u nded^ and 
takenf before he easpected to he attacked ; and the very place of Una 
retreat has ,servea only to ensnare him. — But your father, repHsd 
Cyras, hcu yet undergone no stfferings that can have taught him iot#- 
donur^The fear of evUs, answered Ti^rranes, when it is so weH 
founded as tlUs is, has a much sharper sting, and is more capable of 
piercmg the soul, than the evil itself. Besides, permit me to say^ 
that gratitude is a stronger, and more prevailing motive, thanjmy 
whatever: and there can he no obUgaiions in the world of a higher 
nature^ thanViose youwill lay upon my father. His fortune, liberty, 
sceptre, life, wives and children, all restored to him with such a gene^ 
rosUy; where can you find, illustrious prince, in one single person^ 
so many strong and powetfiU ties to attach him to your service? 

Well, then, cepliea Cyrus, turning to the king, f^i should yield to 
your son's entreaties, with what number of men, and what sum of 
money, will you assist us in the war against the Babylonians^^My 
troops and treasures, says the Armenian king, are no longer mine; 
they are entirely yours. 1 can raise 40,000 foot, and 8,000 horse ; 
and as to money, 1 reckon, that, including the treasure which my fa* 
therl^ntCy there are about Z,000 talents ready money. Alltheseare 
wholly at your disposed. Cyrus accepted half the niunber of the 
4nx>p8, and left the king the other half, for the defence of the coun« 
jtiy against the Chaldeans,* with whom he was at war. The annual 
tnbnte whiph was due to the Modes he doubled, and instead of fifty 
talents exacted lOO, and borrowed the like sum oyer and above in 
Jiis own name. But what would you give me, added Cyrus, for the 
ransosn^ your wives? — All that I have in the world, answered the 
laag.-'^nd for the ransom of your children ?'~The same t/Ung.-^ 
.From this t^ne^ then, you are indebted to me twicethe value of all 
your posseesions. Abikd you, Tigranes, at what price ioould you 
the fibeHy of yoi^ wjfe? Now he had but lately married 
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her, tnd was iMasioiiately fond of her. At ihe priee^ says hie, tf a 
ihmuand Hoes^ if I had them. Cyrus then condacted them all to hn 
tent, and castertained them at supper. It is easy to imagine what 
tnmsports of joy there must have been upon this occasion. 

After supper, as they were discoursinff upon various snbjects, 
Cyras asked Timnes, what was become of a ffovercor he had often 
eeen hunting with him, and for wh(»n he had a particular esteem. 
Aku ! saysTiffranes, heUno more ; and I dare not tell you by what 
accident I loetHdm. Cyrus pressing him to tell him; My father^ 
continued Timnes, seeing t had a very tender affecHon for this go- 
vernor, ami thdt I woe extremely attacKed to him, conceived some sus- 
picion against him, and put hun to death. But he teas so worthy 
a man^ thaiy as he toas ready to expire, he sent for me, and spoke to 
me tfi l&eie words : * Tigranes, let not my death occasion any disaf- 
fecticn in you towards the king your father. What he has done to 
me did not proceed from malice, hut only from pr^udice, and a false 
notion wh^with he was unhappily blinded.*-^ the excellent man ! 
eiied Cyrus, never forget the tost advice he gone you. 

When the conversation was ended, Cyrus, before th^ parted, 
embraced them all, in token of a perfect reconciliation. This done, 
they got into their chariots, with their wives, and went home fuU of 
gratitude and admiration. Nothing but Cyrus was mentioned the 
whole way; some extolling his wisdom, others his valour; some ad- 
miring the sweetness of his temper, others praising the beauty of 
his peiBon, and the majesty of his mein. And you, says Tigranes, 
addressing himself to his bride, whaJl do you ihwk of Cyrus's aspect 
and dmortmentf'^I did not observe Atm, replied the lady.-^C^MMi 
whal object then did you fix your eyes T'^Upon him thai saidhewould 
give a thousand lives as the ransom of my liberty. 

The next day, the king of Armenia sent presents to Cyras, and re* 
freshments for his whole army, and brought him double the sum of 
money he was required to funiish. But Cyras took only what had 
been stmulated, and restored him the rest. The Armenian troops 
were ordered to be ready in three days* time, and Tigranes desired 
to command them. 

I have thought proper, for several reasons, to give so circnrostan- 
tial an account of this affair ; though I have so mr abridged it, that 
it is not above a quarter of what we find it in Xenophon. 

In the first place, it may serve to give the reader a notion of the 
style of that excellent historian, and excite his curiosity to consult 
the original, the natural and unaffected beauties of which are suffi- 
cient to justify the singular esteem which persons of good taste have 
ever had for the noble simplicity of that author. To mention but 
one instance ; what an idea of chastity and modesty, and at the 
same time what a wonderful simplicity, and delicacy of thought, are 
there in the answer of Tigranes's wife, who has no eyes but for her 
husband ! 

In the Mcond place, those short, ckMeiftBd prmag inteifpgato* 



1n6&f efkh UT whicB demandiii a jRrect, pre<^ ^xitwcir ^irom ib^ idii|^ 
tdr Armedit, cliscover the disciple and scholar of Socrates, and i£ow 
how well he retained the taste of his masten 

Besides, this xiarrative wiH give us some idea of the Jadgnlen^ 
tiiat oqf ht tQ he. foimed qf X^ioi^iqn's pyropedia; jthe suhstanc^ 
of wMm is trqe, though it is embellished with several circumstaoceit 
added by the a.utiior, and introduced expreseljr to grace his instructive 
lessons, and the excellent rules he lays down concerning govern- 
kent. T'hus much therefore in th^ event We are treating of is reaL 
4*he long of Ari^enia having refused to pay the Medei the tribute 
fie owed them, Cyrus attackea h^n suddenly, imd before he sUspect^ 
ed aiiy de^ns against him, made himself master of Uie only fortress 
he h^d, ancTtook his family prisoners;^ obliged hid to .pay the usua^ 
tribute, ^d,to fu^ish hjb proportion of troo]ps;, and after all^ so woit 
Mpjao. him By his humanity ^nd courteous behaviour, that he reudered 
uin one bf th^ faithfuHe^ and niiost affectionate allidi ;the Jtfedej 
evef haji.. The r&st is inserted only tiy w^y of embellishment,, and 
is rktfter to lie ascribed to the historian, than to the history its^ . 
I shotdd pever myself have fbniid .out what the story ot tfie go?' 
ernor's benig fllut^to4eath )»y Tigranes's father si^pifued, though I 



^ senSbie iti had some eni^atical men^ning' m this ^^cq. 4» 
or quafity,* one of the greate^ wits and finest speak 



speaker^ 

tfutbbrs, give 

Aa., fk supposed tliat ^^n6p&<^ ihtend^sd. it as a picture of iS% 
deifh 6t IBs liaaiBter Socrates, oY* Whpin the ftate of A^heos became 
jealons^ on accotixit of the extraordinary i^ttachment aU the youth of ^ 
the ciltjr had th hiinV itJ^hi/c^ &t Jast fiptive occasipn to that philosopher't 
coadenittatioii and death, which he' suffered without murmur or 

^iapbant. , ■ , . ^ , ,....•. . . -s 

In the laA i)(i(;e'^ I tho^giii it proper not to miss this oppoirtunity , 
di pointing Qiit such duautii^ in taf heto, as i^e nqt ali9^ai09 to ho 
met, with m persoiis of ms rank \ and such as, by rehdenng them, in^ 
finitelr more Vfl^atile than all thefr inilitaiV vi^ues,, would .ipoet 
cbntnmite to tibe success of their de^igu&r . m 9PiQst cpnauerors wo , 
fipd courage, resolution, intrepidiiy, it capacity for martial. explpitc^ 
and aH such talents as make a npis^ in the yorld» and are^apt to 
dazzle by their i^are; but an inward stock of goodness, compassion* 
and gentleness towarcb the unhappjf , an siir of moderation and re-;. 
■crve even in prosperity and victory, ari in^'muskting and persiiaeuve . 
behaviour^ the^art of gaining people's hearts, apd attaching them to 
faim more by aiSbction than interest; Jt constant, unalterable care a)i^ 
ways to have nght on his side, andM iniprint sucl| a character of 
jftstice and eqiuty upon all his cpnduct, Bft his yej; enepiiea axe^: 
fetoed to mm; and,lastlyi sitch a clemency, as to iJisdnguish those 
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tbit oftod tlumigh impradence ntber than rnaUee, tnd to kftve 
voom ibr their repentance, by givinff them opportunity to return to 
their duty; these are quaHtiee rarely found in the most celebrated 
oanquerora of antiquity, but which shone forth most conspicuooslj 
fai Cyrus. 

To return to my subject. Cyrus,* before he quitted the king of 
Armenia, was willing to do him some signal service. This king was 
then at war with the Chddesns, a neighbouring warlike people, who 
continually harassed his countrv by their inroads, and b^ that 
means hindered a great part or his lands from bein^ cultivated* 
Cyrus, after havmg exactly informed himself of their character, 
atrength^ and the situation of their strongholds, marched against them. 
On the first intelligence of his approach, the Chaldeans possessed 
themselves of the eminences to which they were accustomed to re* 
treat. Cyrus left them no time to assemble aU their forces there, 
but inarched to attack them directly. The Armenians, whom he 
had made his advanced guard, were immediately put to flight. Cy- 
rus had expected this, and had only placed tl«em there to brine the 
enemy the sooner to an engagement. And indeed, when the Chal- 
deans came to blows with Uie Persians, they were not able to stand 
their ground, but were entirely defeated. A great number were 
taken prisoners, and the rest were scattered and dispersed. Cyrus 
himself^ spoke to the prisoners, assuring them that he was not come 
to injure them, or ravage their country, but to fnnt them peace 
upon reasonable terms ; and he then set them at hberty. Deputies 
were immediatehr sent to him, and a peace concluded. For the 
better security of*^ both nations, and with their common consent, Cy- 
rus caused a mrtress to be buOt upon an eminence which commanded 
the whole country ; and left a strong garrison in it, which was to de* 
clare against either of the two nations that should violate the treaty. 

C]^us, understanding that there was a frequent intercourse and 
communication between the Indians and Chaldeans, desired that the 
latter would send persons to accompany and conduct the ambassador 
whom he was preparing to send to the king of India. The purport 
of this embas^ was, to desire some succours in money from that 
prince, in behalf of Cyrus, who wanted it for the levying of troops 
in Persia, and promised that, if the gods crowned his designs with 
success, the king should have no reason to repent of having assisted 
him. He was glad to find the Chaldeanfi ready to second his re- 
quest, which they could do the more advantageoudNr, by enlarging 
njpon the chaiUcter and exploits of Cyrus. The ambassador set out 
the next day, accompanied by some of the most considerable persons 
of Chaldea, who were directed to act with all the dexterity in !their 
power, and to do Cyrus's merit that justice which it so well deserved. 

The expedition against the Armenians being happily ended, Cyrus 
kft that country to rejoin Cyaxares* Four thousand ChaldeaoSji the 

•Cbnop.\.UI.^ 70-71 ., 
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bTaTcrt of the nation, attaided him; and tbe kin^ of Armeiua, who 
'was now delivered from bis enenues, augmented the number of 
troops he had promised him : so that he arrived in Media with « 
£freat deal of money, and a much more numerous axmy than he had 
when he left it. 

SECTION IV- 

TlieespedStioBorpyaiarcauidCn«a|*ia«tbeB«byloBiaiM. TftsMnCbauia. 

A. M. 3448. Both parties had been employed three years together^ 

Ant. J. c. 556. in forming their alliances, and making preparations for 
war.* Cyrus, finding the troous full of ardour, and ready for action, 
proposed to Cyazares to lead them against the Assyrians. His 
reascms for it were, that he thought it his dutv to ease him, aa soon 
as possible, of the care and expense of maintaining two annies; that 
it were better they should eat up the enemy's country, than their 
own ; that so bold a step as that of goiuff to meet the Assyrians^ 
would spread a terror m their army, and at the same time mspiro 
their own troops with the greater confidence; that, lastly, it was a 
maxim withhim, as it had always been with Cambyaes, his father, 
that victory did not so much depend upon the number, as the valouTt 
(^troops. Cyaxares agreed to his proposal 

As soon therefore as the customary sacrifices were ofered, they 
began their march. Cyrus, in the name of the whole army, in- 
voked the tutelary gods of the empire ; beseeching them to be 
favoarable to them in the expedition they had undertaken, to accom- 
pany them, conduct them, fight for them, inspire them with such a 
measure of courage and prudence as was necessary, and, in short, 
to bless their arms with prosperity and success. In acting thus, 
Cyrus put in practice that excellent advice his father had given him, 
of beginning and ending all his actions, and all his enterprises, With 
prayer : and indeed he never failed, either before or after an engage, 
ment, to acquit himself, in the presence of the whole armv, of this 
religious duty. When they were arrived on the frontiers of AsEnrria, 
it waa still their first care to pay their homage to the gods of the 
country, and to implore their protection and succour ; after which 
they began to make incursions into the country, and carried oflT a 
great deal of spoil. 

Cyrus, understanding that the enenw's army was about ten days' 
journey from them, prevailed upK>n Cyaxares to advance against 
them. When the armies came within sig[ht, both sides prepared for 
battle. The Assyrians were encamped m the open country ; and, 
according to their custom, which the Romans imitated afterwards, 
had encompassed and fortified their camp with a large ditch. Cy-' 
rus, on the contrary, who was glad to deprive the enemy, as much' 
as poesihley of the nght and Imowledge of the smaOneM of his anny, 

•Cyro^LtlL p. ^8-67. 
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epyered }m proems with ieferal little hills «od y01age«^ Vox ser^iil 
' AiVdllbtmA^ was d6h6 on feither side, biit Tdbkiiig at and bj^rving 
ohe another. At length a numerous body of the Assyrians moving 
first ottt of their camp, Cyru6 advanced with his troops to meet 
them. But'before they came within reaich of the enemy, he gave the 
word for rallying the men, which was, JupUer protector and conr 
ductor.* He then caused the usual hymn to be sounded, in honour 
of Castor and PoUux, to v^hidh the soldiers, full of religious ardour 
(64erii/08r)« answered with a loud voice. There was nothing in Cy* 
rus*s anny but cheerfulness, emulation, courage, mutual exhortations 
to bravery, a^d a universal zeal to execute whatever their leader 
BfaouM command. For it U observable^ says the historian in this 
"fiz,t^y ikaJt on these occasions those QwAfear the Deity mosi are the 
hast cfiaid of mm. On the side of the Assyrians, the troops armed 
l^ith bows, slings, and darts, made their discharge? before their 
eniemies were within reach. But the Persians, animated by the 
presence and example of Cyrus, came immediately to close fight 
fHth the enemy, and broke through their first battalions. The As- 
syrians, notwithstanding all the efibrts used by Croesus and thehr 
t)wn khig to encourage them, were not able to sustain so rude a 
rfiock, but immediat^y fied. At the same time th6' cavalry of the 
Mede^ advanced to attack the enemy's horse, which was likewise 
presently routed. Tlie former warmly pursued them to their very 
camp, made a terrible slaugrhter, iand the king of the Babylonians 

eferiglissor) was kiBed in tnd action. Cyrus not thinking himself 
a Condition to force their entrenchments, sounded a retreat. 
The Assvrians,! m the mean time, their king being killed, and the 
flower of their army lost, were in a cheadfm consternation. As 
soon as Crcesus found them in so great a disoirder, he fled,| and left 
them to shift for themselves. The other allies likewise, seeing their 
afikhrsin sb hopeless a condition, thought of notlung but t^ing advan- 
tage of the night to make their escape. ^ 
' Cyrus, who had foreseen this, prepared to pursue thqm dosely. 
But this could not be effected without cavalry; and, as w^have al- 
ready observed, the Persians had none. * 
- He therefore went to Cy axaries, and acquainted him with his design. 
Cyaxares was extremely averse to it,. and represented to him how 
dangerous it was to drive so powerful an enemy to extremities, whom 
despair would probably inspire with courage ; that it was a part of 
wisdom to use good fortune with moderation, and not lose the fhiits 
of victory by too much vivacity; moreover, that he Was unwilling to 
compel tiie Medes, or to refuse them that repose to which their be- 
haviour hiad justly entitled them. Cyrus, upon this, desired his per- 
B^ossion only to take as many of the norse as were willing to follow 
him:. Cyaxares readily consented to this, and thought of nothing 
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dMiicnr Imt of psMiiig his time with kb oa««R| iit ftifttoff ui 
mirth, and eiyoymg the frulU of the victoiy lieS3jurt StSSi 

Tke jrr^test part of the Median aoldierg foUowedCyroT^^ 
out upon hiB march m pursuit of the enemy. Upon t^ m^ 

Birtflome couriew, that were coming to him from tSTH^ 
who aeryedm the enemy's aniv, to aaaure hi^ 
he appear^, th(»e Hyrcaniana would come orer to him : whichhi 
fact Aey did. Cyrus made the best use of his timTiJ hariiS 
marched afl wght, came up with the Assyrians. CrgimM hi^MiS 
s^ay las wivesm theii%ht.tune forcoohiess(for it was thep^^ 
season,) and foilowed them himself with a b<!4y of pavdly. wSn 
the Awynans saw the enemy so near them, they were in the ntmst 
confusion and dismay. Many of those that ran way, heMifwS 
pursued, were hilled ; aU that- staid in the camp sun^JredTtS 
jTctory was complete, and the spoil immeue. Cyrus iwrvmilS 
tiie horees that were taken in the camp for Winwl?re«)Ivin«nowla 
fonn a body of cavalry for the Pennan army, which hi^rto had 
none. The richest and most valuable part ^tho booty he s^ asMt 
for Cyaxares ; and as for the inrisonen, he gave them all Ubei^ 
go home to theur own country, without impoSng any othereond&ott 
upon them, than that they and their countrymen shoidd d^er up 
their arms, and engage no more in war; Cyrus taking it upon ^ fi^ 
self to defend them against their enemies, and to pot them into a 
condiUon of cultivating their lands with entire secur^ ^^ 

Whilst Uie Medes and the Hyrcanians were stil) pumuing the M 
mamder of the enemy, Cyrus took care.to have a repast, and ev» 
baths prepared for them, that at their return they nnght have "^^yw 
to do but to sit down and refresh themselves. Hehke^lse thon^ 
fit to drfer the distribution (rf the spoil till then. It waf on thisoc- 
casion that this general, whose thoughts nothing escaped, exhorted 
his Persian soldiers to distingukh themselves by thdr geqerosity to- 
wards their allies, from whom they had ahready received neat ser- 
vices, and of whom they might expect still greater. He deeiied 
thej would wait their return, both for their reneshmeots and for the 
division of the spoil ; and that they would show a preference of their 
interests and conveniences before their own ; giving tbei9 to undef- 
stand, that thii would be a sure meansofattacmng the allies to them 
for ever, aod of securing new victories over the enemy, which wonki 
procure them all the advantages they could wish, and make them en 
ample amends for the voluntary losses they mtgjb«t sustain, for tim 
sake of winning the aflfection of the allies. They all came mto hie 
opinion. When the Medes and Hyircanians were letinnisd fio«i 
pursuing the enemy, Cyras made them sit down to the «pest he had 
prepared for them, desiniig them only to send some bfead to tka 
Penians, who were sufficiently provided (he said) wUh all they want* 

•TbcMmmtOieHyreaRiaiui by the Caspian Sea. Fron obeerring Crnn'i ea- 
eampmeBts ki Bal^ioala, one would be apt lo eoideettira, that thumomum hva 
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ed, eitlier far thdr ragontfl, or their drinlnngf. Hanger was thev 
only ragoat, and water fW>m the river their only drink. For that 
waa the way of living to which they had been accustomed from their 
inftmcy. 

The next mormng they proceeded to the division of the spoik. 
C vrus in the first place ordered the Magi to be called, and command- 
ed them to choose out of all the booty what was most prm)er to be 
oflfored to the gods on this occasion. Then he gave the Medes and 
Hyrcanians the honour of dividing all that remained amoncrst the 
wnole army. They earnestly desved, that the Persians might pre- 
side overtne distribution; but the Persians absolutely rerasea it; 
80 they were obliged to accept of the office, as Cyrus had ordered ; 
and the distribntum was made to the general satisfaction of all 
parties. 

The very night that Cjrros marched to pursue the enemy,* Cyax- 
ares had pass^ in feasting and jollity, and had made himself drunk 
with his principal officem. The next morning when he awaked, he 
was strangely surprised to find himself almost alone, and without 
troops. Immediately, full of resentment and rage, he despatched an 
express to the army, with orders to reproach Cyrus severely, and to 
brmg back the Medes without any delay. This unreasonable pro- 
ceeding did not dismay Cjrros, who in return wrote him a respectful 
letter ; In which, however, with a generous-and noble freedom, he 
Justified his own conduct, and put him in mind of the permission he 
had ffiven him, of taking as many Medes Mrith him as were willing 
to ibilow him. At the same time, Cyrus sent into Persia for an 
augmentatL.n of his troops, designmg to push his conquests still 
farther. 

Amongst the priscners of war whom they had taken, there was a 
young pnncess of nxxst exquisite beauty,f whom they had reserved 
n>r Cyrus. Her name was Panthea, the wife of Abradates, king 
of Suinana. Upon the report made to Cyrus of her extraordinary 
beauty, he reused to see her; for fear fas he said) such an object 
might engage his affection more than he desired, and divert him 
fh>m the prosecution of the great designs he had in view. This sin- 
gular moderation in C^rus was undoubtedly an effect of the excellent 
education he had received ;| for it was a principle among the Per- 
sians, never to speak before younff people of any thing that had any 
reference to love, lest their natund mcunations to pleasure, which is 
so strong and violent at that age of levity and indiscretion, should be 
awakened and excited b^ such discourses, and should hurry them 
into follies and debaucheries. Araspes, a young nobleman of Media, 
who had the lady in his custody, had not the same distrust of his 
own weakness, bui pretended that a man may be always master of 
hiciself. C^s committed the princess to his care, and at ^e same 
time gave him very prudent admonition. I have teen a great many 
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ay thai violent poisumj in MpUe of all iheir ruohdiani who Aovi 
owned qfUrwardt with shame and grief, that iheir pauion w(u a 
bondage and elatferyfrom which they hadnoi the power to redeem them^ 
ielvet; an incurable dittemper^ out ^ the reach of all remediee and 
human efforU; a kind of bond or neceetUy,* more digieuli to for» 
than the Hrongeet chains of iron.^^Fear nMmg, replied Anu^e^, / 
am sure of myself y and I will answer with my l^e thai I shall do 
nothing contrary to my duty. Neyerthelefls, hu paaaioD fbr this 
yoan^ piinceaB increased, and by degrees grew to "such a height, 
•that finding her invincibly averse to his desires, he was npon the 
point of usin^ violence towards her. The princess at length made 
Cyras acquainted with his conduct, who iminediatelv sent Artabazoi 
to Araspes, with orders to admonish and reprove him in his name. 
This officer executed his orders in the harshest manner, upbraiding 
him with his fault in the most bitter terms, and with such a rigorooa 
severity as was enough to throw him into despair. Araspes, struck 
to the soul with grief and anguish, burst into a flood of tears; and 
being overwhelmed with shame and fear, thinking himself undone, 
remained silent. Some days afterwards, Cyrus sent for him. He 
went to the prince in fear and trembling. Cyrus took him aside^ 
and, instead of reproaching him with severty, as he expected, spoke 
gently to him: acknowledginfir that he hunself was to blame, fyt 
having imprudently exposed him to so formidable an enemy. Bv 
such an unexpected kindness the young nobleman recovered beta 
life and speech. But his confusion, joy, and gratitude, expressed 
themselves first in a torrent of tears. Alas, says he, now lam coma 
to the knowledge of myse^^ and find most plainly thai I ha»e two 
souls: one, that inclines me to goody another thai incites me to evU, 
The former prevails, when you speak to me, and come to my rtUrfs 
when lam atoncy and l^ to myseff'y igiee way to^andam emoowered 
byy the latter. Araspes made an advantageous amends for Ins fault, 
and rendered Cyrus considerable service, by retiring among the 
Assyrians, under the pretence of discontent, and by giving intelli- 
gence of their measures and designs. 

The loss of so brave an officer,| whom discontent was supposed 
to have engaged on the enemy's side, caused a great concern m the 
whole army. Panthea, who had occasioned it, promised Cyrus to 
supply lus place with an officer of equal merit; she meant her hus- 
band Abradates. Accordingly, upon her writing to him, he re- 
paired to the camp of the Persians with 2000 horse, and was directly 
carried to Panthea's tent, who told him, with a flood of tears, how 
kindly and circumspectly she had been treated by the generous con* 
queror. And howy cried out Abiadates, shaU I be ctle to a/cknoyn 
ledge so important a serviceT-^By behaving towards himf replied 

f Cji9p.l.ri.p.l55^i50. ., t . t 
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9MbM^^^hM4(mi^oward9m$. WharetqMnli^wiiMliniM 
^Sklbeif^ipaaOfttm^ and gnsping tlie hsnd of lib ben^etor: Torn 
lea dg^bfV ptm, says ho to liiin, 1^ iendereH Jriend, ihe moH dewUd 
wtntma^ tmd ike fmUfiUkH aliy you ever had; whe, not hehtg able 
^tker^tiee^ MkiowliigtYnirfaivomre^ tomee emd devotee hima^fen^ 
Kt«i^«» yowreerHiee. Cyras recehred him with sach a nobk and 
Merow air, ftced rn p a mcd by m> imieh tendenesa and bumamty, aa 
lUly oonvineed hioi, tint whatever Panthea had said of the wonder- 
Ibl'chanMfter of that prince, waa abundandy short of the troth. 

Twa Afl^fTian ndmmen,* Iftewise, who designed, as Cyras was 
ii^niBed, te pot tfwfeDselTes under his protection, renderied him ex- 
tnundioary >servic<». The one was called Gobryas, an old man, 
teneraUe belh en cccofrnt of his age and his yirtue. The king of 
Assyria, lately dead, who was well acquainted with fa!s merit, and 
lMid« very paificcdar rmfdibr him, had resolved to give hki dangh* 
t^ In martiage to <}oSryas's aon, and for that reason had sent for 
)im to eourt. This young nobleman, at a match of hunting, to 
which he had been itavitedjhappened to nieree a wild beiast wi£ faia 
tert, which t6e lung's son had missed : the latter, who^was of a pas 
(tionate end ssrage nature, immeAatdy st^ck him with his lance, 
tfavMifffa rage and vexation, and laid him dead upon the spot. Go- 
bryas besought Cyrus to avenge so uH^unate a &ther, and to take 
Us fionily under his protectioB; and the rather, bedause he had no 
diSdrcin left new but an only daughter, who had long been designed 
fur « irife to the youiMT king, but could not bearthe tSiought of nuu> 
lying the nMurderer of her brother. 

A.li.3t>tt. This young king was called Laborosoarehod : he 

Jot. J.c.«El reigned only mne months, and was succeeded t>y Na- 
beifidus, eaBed i3bo Labyiutus and Belshaxtar, who reigned seven- 
teen yeaiu. 

The ether Am^r-jm nobleman waa called Gadatas:t he was 
wince ef a numerous und powerifd people. The king titen reigning 
had treated Mm in a very crael mttmer,after he came to the tmone; 
beeauire one of his concubineB had mentioned him as a handsome 
man, and spoken advantageouslv of the hapinness of that woman 
whom he should choose for a wife. 

The expectation of this double succour was a strong inducement 
to Cyras,! end made "him determme to penetrate into the heart of 
the enemv*s country. As Babylon, the capital city of the empire he 
desigined to conouer, was the chief object of Ins expedition, he turned 
his views and ms march that way, not to attadt that ei^ immetfi- 
al^ in ftirm, but onlv to take a view of it, and make hunsetf ac- 
qonnted with it: to draw off as many allies as he could firom that 
niQce'a |MUiy, and to make prevtons dispositions and preparations 
mr the siege he meditated. He set out therefore with his troops^ 
and first marched to the territories of Gobryas. The fbrtren he • 
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fired in seemed to be an impregnable plaoe* eo «dTUit««oiMlhr wta 
it43itaated, and so strongly fortified on all sides. This nobleman 
came out to meet liim, andordered refreshments to be brought for hit 
whole army. He then conducted Cyrus into lus palace, and there 
laid an infinite number of stiver and gdden cups, and other vesseb, 
at his feet, together with a multitude of purses, full of the golden 
cohi of the country : and then sending for his daughter, who was of 
a majesdc shape and exquisite beauty, which the mourning habit 
she wore for her brother's death seemed still to enhance, he pre^ 
sented her to Cjrrus, desiring him to take her under his protection, 
and to accept those marks of his acknowledgment, which he took 
the liberty to offer him. / wlling^y accept your gold and n/ver, 
says Cyrus, and I make a present of Uto your dau^Uery to augmeni 
her portion. Doubt not^ out amongst the nobles of my court, you vtiU 
Jina a match suitable for her. It tiUl neither be her riches nor yrmrs^ 
which they will va/tie. lean assure you^ there are many asnongsi 
them, that would make no accouni (fall the treasures of Slabylon, \f 
they were unattended with merit and mrtue* It is their only glory ^ 
I dare affirm U of them, as it is mine, to approve themselves faitJiful 
to their friends, formidable to their enemies, and respectful to tha 
gods. Gobryas pressed him to take a repast with him in his house ; 
but he steadfastly refused it, and returned into his camp with Go* 
bryas, who stayed and ate with him and his officers. The ground and 
the green turf that was upon it were all the couches they had ; and 
it is to be supposed the whole entertainment was suitable. Gobryas, 
who was a person of good sense, was convinced how much that noble 
simplicity was superior to his vain magnificence ; and declared, that 
the Assyrians had the art of distinguii^ng themselves bv pride, and 
the Persians by merit ; and above all things he admired the inge* 
nious vein of humour, and the innocent cheerfulness, that reigned 
throughout the whole entertainment. 

Cyrus,* always intent upon his great desiga, proceeded with Go* 
bryas towards the country of Gadatas, whicn was beyond Babylon. 
In the neighbourhood there was a strong citadel, which commanded 
the country of the Sacef and the Cadusians, where a governor for 
the king of Babylon resided, to keep those people in awe. Cyrus 
made a feint of attacking the citadel. Gadatas, whose intelligence 
with the Persians was not yet known, by Cyrus's advice, made an 
offer to the governor of it, to join with him in the defence of that im- 
portant i^ce. Accordingly he was admitted with all his troops, and 
uimediately delivered it up to Cyrus. The possession of this citadel 
made him master of the country of the Sacie and the Cadusians ; and 
as he treated those people with great kindness and lenity, thejr re- 
mained inviolably attached to his service. The CaduSians ; raised 
an army of 20,000 foot and 4000 horse; and the Sacs furnished 
lOfiQO loot and 2000 hone archeiB. 
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llieldn^or Aflsyiit took tiie field, m order topcoM Q^Mm Ibr 
HOa reb^on. But Cynn engaged and defbated him, makaiff • 
great daughter of his troops, and obliging ham to retreat to Bftbykm. 
After which exploit the conqueror employed some time in mvaging 
tke enemy's country. His kind treatment of the prisoners of war, 
ih giving them all their liberty to go home to their habitatbns, bad 
«»readue fame of his clemency wherever he.came. Numbers of 
I^eople voluntarily surrendered to him, and very much augmented his 
acmy. Then advancing near the city of Babylon, be sent the king 
of Assyria a challenge to terminate their quarrel by a single com- 
bat: but his challenge was not accepted. In order to seciare the 
iteace and tranquiOity of his alUes during his absence, he made a 
mnd of truce, or treatv, with the kinff of Aflsyria, by which it was 
agreed on both sides, that the husban&nen should not be mdested, 
1|ut should have full liberty to cultivate their lands, and reap the 
fhiits of their labour. Therefore, after having viewed the coiuitryy 
ezanuned the situation of Babvlon, acquiried a considerable niimber 
of fnends and dlies, and greatly augmented his cavalry, he marched 
a'Way on his return to M^ia. 

When he came near to the fixmtiers,* he sent a messenger to Cv« 
akarea, to acquaint him with his arrival, and to receive his oommadw. 
Cyaxares did not think proper to admit so great an am^ into 
his countrv; and an army, that was going tp receive a nirthei 
Segmentation of 40,000 men, just arrived from Persia. He there- 
fbre set out the next day with what cavalry he had left, to join 
dyrus; who likewise advanced forwards to meet him with km 
<9ivalry, that was verv numerous and in good condition. The sight 
of theso troops rekindled the jealousy and dissatisfaction of Cyaxares. 
Ho received his nephew in a very cold manner, turned away his fiice ' 
ftoOk him, to avoid receivin^^ his salute, and even wept through vexa* 
tion. Cyrus commanded aS the company to retire, and entmd into 
ui explanation with his uncle. He spoke to him with so much 
tamper, submission, and reason ; gave him such strong proofs of the 
rectitude of his heart, his respect, and inviolable attachment to his 
person aiid interest, that in a moment he dispelled all his suspicions, 
aoid perfectly recovered his favour and good o]nnion. TlMsy em- 
braced oiie another, and teai^ were shed on both sides. How great 
the jov of the Persians and Modes was, who waited die event rathis 
interview with anxiety and trembling, is not to be expressed. Cy- 
axares and Cyrus immediately remounted their hors^ ; and then aD 
^e Medes ranged themselves in t!ie train of Cyaxares, according to 
tiie sign fiiven them by Cyrus. The P^sians followed Cyrus, and 
tlire men of each other nation their particular prince. Wiien they 
arrived at the camp, they (kmducted Cyaxares to the tent prepajred 
Ibr him. He was presently visited by almost all the Medcs, who 
came to salute him, and to bring him presentsj some of their owm 
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accord, and others by Cyms's direction. Cyaxares was extremely 
touched at thia proceeding, alid began to fibd that Cyriu had not 
corrupted his subjects, and that the Medea had the aame aiSection 
for him as before. 

Such was the success of Cyrus's first expedition tLgtLMt CroMus 
and the Babylonians.* In the council, held the next day in the 
presence of Cyaxares, and all the officers, it was resolved to 
cobtinue the war. 

Not finding in Xenophon any date that precisely fixes the year 
wherein the several events he relates happened, J suppose with 
Usher, though Xenophon's relation does not seem to favour this no- 
tion, that between the two battles against Croesus and the Babylo^- 
ans, several years passed, during which idl necessary preparations 
were made on both sides for carrying on the important war which 
was be^n ; and within this interval I place the marriage of Cyrud. 

Cynis,f then, about this time thought of making a tour into his 
own country, about six or seven years afler he had left it, at the 
head of the Persian army. Cyaxares, on this occasion, gave him a 
signal testimony of the value he had for his merit. Having no male 
issue, and but one daughter, he ofiered her in marriage to Cyrusj 
with an assurance of the kingdom of Media for her portion, Cyrus 
had a grateful sense of this advantageous offer, and expressed the 
warmest acknowledgments of it, but thought himself not at hborty 
to accept it, till he had gained the consent of his father and mother ; 
leaving therein a rare example to all future a^es, of the respectful 
submission and entire dependance which all children ought to show 
to their parents on the like occasion, of what age soever they be, or 
to whatever degree of power and greatness thev may have arrived. 
Cyrus married this princess on his return from rersia. 

When the marriage solemnity was over, Cyrus returned to his 
camp, and improved the time he had to spare in securing his new 
conquests, and taking all proper measures with his allies for accom- 
plishing the great design he had formed. 

I>*ore8eeing (says Xenophon) that the preparations for war might 
take up a great deal of time,l he pitched his camp in a very con- 
venient and healthy place, and fortified it strongly. He there kept his 
troops to the same discipline and exercise as if the enemy had been 
dways in sight 

• Oynip. 1. V. p. 148-151. t Ibid. I. viil. p. S28, 9S9 

t Xedoplion placM this marriage after the taking of Babyloii. But aa Cyroa at Uiaft 
time w^ above sixty years of usffi, and the princess not much less, and as it is improba 
Me that either of them should wail till that age before they thought of matrimony, I 
thouf tit proper to give this tact a more early dale* Beside, at that rate, Cambyaea 
would have been but seven years old when lie came tathe throne, and but fourteen ot 
fifteen when he died ; which cannot be reconciled with the expeditions he made inta 
Efiypt and Ethiopia, nor with the rest of his history. Perhaqis Xenophon might dat« 
the talcing of Babylon much earlier than we do ; but I follow the chronolocy of arclH 
bfehop CJsher. I have also left out what is related in the Cyropedla (1. vlii. p. S38,) 
thAt ikom the time Cyrus was at the court of his grandfather Astyagea, the young 
princen had said she wottid have no other hnsbami ilmnrGynlB., Her ftrtliei Cyazant 
waa Uiea bat tlUneeii yean old. ^ Cyrop. L vi. p. ISL 
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They imderatood hf jdeserten, and hr the misoneis bioiigilt 
eveij day iDto the camp, that the king of BabTion was gone into 
Lydia, and had carried with him vast sums of gold and silver. The 
common soldiers immediately concluded that it was fear which made 
him removb his ^asures. But Cyrus judged he had undertaken 
this journey only to raise up some new enemy against him ; and 
therefore he laboured with inde&tigable application in preparing for 
a second battle. 

Above all things he applied himself to strengthen his Persian 
cavalnr, and to have a great number of chariots of war, built after a 
new form, having /ound great inconveniences in the old ones, the 
fashion of which came from Troy, and had continued in use till that 
time throughout all Asia. 

In this interval, ambassadors arrived from the king of India,* with 
a larsre sum of money for Cyrus, from the king their master, who 
had IU80 ordered them to assure him, that he was very ^lad he had 
acquainted him with what he wanted; that he was willmg to be his 
friend and ally ; and, if he still wanted more money, he had nothinjr 
to do but to let him know ; and that, in short, he had ordered hjs 
ambassadors to pay him the same absolute obedience as to himsdfl 
Cyrus received these obliging offers with all possible dignity and 
gratitude. He treated the amoassadors with the utmost regard, and 
made them noble presents; and taking advanta^ of their good dis- 
position, desired them to depute three of their own body to the 
enemy, as envoys from the king of India, on pretence of proposing 
an alliance with the king of Assyria, but in fact to discover his de- 
si^, and give Cyrus an account of them. The Indians undertook 
this employment with joy, and acquitted themselves of it with great 
ability. 

I do not reco^ise in this last circumstance the upright conduct 
and usual oncenty of Cyrus. Could he be ignorant that it was an 
open violation of the laws of nations, to send spies to an enemy's 
court under the title of ambassadors; which is a character that will 
not suffer those invested with it to act so mean a part, or to be 
guilty of such treachery ? 

Cyrus prepared for the approaching batt]e,f like a roan who had 
Dothuiff but great projects in view. He not only took care of every 
thing that had been resolved in council, but took pleasure in ex- 
citing a noble emulation amonff his officers, who should have the 
finest arms, be the best mounted, fiing a dart, or shoot an arrow, the 
most dexterously, or who should undergo toil and fatigue with the 
greatest patience. This he brought about by taking them along 
with him a hunting, and by constantly rewarding those that dis- 
tinguished themselves most. Wherever he perceived that the cap- 
tams took particular care of their men, he praised them publicly, and 
showed them all possible favour, in order to encourage them. When 
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hl& Ibmb "106111 ftfiy lewt^ ho neror pfOpO0ra ttiijr otbof uTCinoiM 
tkaa mSHary exercises, and always gave considerable prises to the 
conquerors, by which means he excited a sarprisingr ardoar thnmgh- 
out hie whole army. In a word, he was a general wIjo, m repose aa 
w^ as action, nay, even in liis pleasures, his oonvemtions, and 
walks, had his thoughts entirely bent on promoting the good <k the 
serrice. It is by such methods a man becomes an able and complete 
warrior. 

In the mean time,* the Indian ambassadors, being returned ftom 
the enemy's camp, brought word, that Croesus was chosen general- 
isBimo of their army ; that all the kings and princes in their alliance 
had agreed to furnish the necessary sums of money for raising the 
troops; that the Thracians had already engaged themselves; that 
ftom Egypt a great reinforcement was marching, consisting of 
190,000 men ; that another army was expected from Cyprus ; that the 
Cilicians, the people of the two Phrygias, the Lycaonians, Paphla* 
gonians, Cappadocians, Arabians, umI PhcDnicians, were alreadv 
arrived ; that the Assyrians were likewise come up, together with 
the king of Babylon; that the lonians, iBtolians, and most part of 
the Greeks living in Asia, had been obliged to join them; that 
CrtMoe had likewise sent to the Lacediemonians, to bring them into 
a treaty ^ afliance; that the army was assembled near the river 
Pactolus, ftom whence it was to advance to Th3rmbra, which was 
the place of rendezvous for all the troops. This relation was con* 
firmed by the accounts brought in both by the prisoners and the 



Cyrus's army was discouraged by this news.f But that prinoe 
having assembled his officers, and represented to them the infinite 
difference between the enemy's troops and theirs, soon dispelled their 
fears and revived their courage. 

Cyrus had taken all proper measures^ that his army should be 
provided with all necessaries ; and had given orders^ as well for their 
march, as for the battle he was preparing to give ; in the doing of 
which he descended to an astonishmg &tail, which Xenophon re* 
la tee at length, and which reached from the chief commanders down 
to the very lowest subaltern officers; for he knew very well that 
upon such precautions the success of enterprises depends, which often 
miscarry through the neglect of the smallest circumstances ; in the 
same manner, as it frequently happens, that the playing or movement 
of the greatest machines is stopped through the disoraer of one sin* 
gle wheel^ though never so small. 

This prince knew dl the officers of hia army by their names ;} and 
making use of a low, but significant comparison, he used to say, 
kt thought it Hrange that a toorkman Mhould know the names if all 
hii tooUf and a general shmUd be §o indifferent^ aenotto know th€ 
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«f ^aU /U« coyiifairif, «0Ate% ore l/ke tftWriMiM^ 
ofinMhi§ enterprites and operalumt. Beades, he was perauaded, 
that such an attention had Bomething in it more honourable for the 
officers, more engaging, and more proper to excite them to do their 
daty, as it naturuly leads them to believe, they are both known and 
esteemed by their greneral. 

When aU the preparations were finished,* Cyrus took leave of 
Cyaxares, who staid in Media, with a third part of his troops, that 
the country might not be left entirely defenceless. 

Cyrus, who well knew how advantageous it is always to make 
the enemy's country the seat of war, aid not wait for the Baby- 
lonians coming to attack him in Media, but marched forwards to 
attack him in their own territories, that he might both consume their 
forage by his troops, and disconcert their measures by his expedi- 
tion and the boldness of his undertaking. After a very long march he 
came up with the enemy at Thymbra, a city of Lydia, not far from 
Sardis, the capital of the country. They did not imagine that this 
prince, with half the number of forces they had, cmild think of 
coming to attack them in their own country : and they were strangely 
surpriwd to see him come, before they haA time to lay up the provi- 
sions necessary for the subsistence of their numerous army, or to as- 
semble all the forces they intended to bring into the field against him* 

SECTION V. 
The battle of Thymb^^ between Cyme and Craiui. 

This battle is one of the most considerable events in antiqmty, 
since it decided upon the empire of Asia between the Assyrians of 
Babylon and the Persians. It was this consideration that induced M. 
Freret,f one of my brethern in the Academy of Belles Lettres, to 
examine it with a particular care and exactness ; and the rather, 
because, as he observes, it is the first pitched battle of which we have 
any full or particular account. I have assumed the privile^ of 
making use of the labours and leaming of other persons, but without 
robbing them of the glory, as also without denpng myself the liberty 
of making such alterations as I judge necessary. I shall give a 
more ample and particular description of this battle than I usually 
do of such matters, because, as Cyrus is looked upon as one of the 
greatest captains of antiquity, those of the militant profession may 
be glad to trace him in all his steps through this important action ; 
moreover, the manner in which the ancients made war, and fought 
battles, forms an essential part of their history. 

In Cyrus's army the companies of foot consisted of 100 men each, 
exclusively of the captain.^ Each company was subdivided into 
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finir pbtxMHiB» wUch emiiriited of ftmr-md'tw&Aymcn etch, not in 
dadoig the person that commanded. Each of these divisions was 
again subdivided into two files, consisting of twelve mai. Every 
ten companies had a particular superior officer to command them, 
which sufficiently answers to what we call a colonel; and ten of 
thoee bodies had again another superior commander, which we may 
call a brigadier. 

I have ahneady observed,* that Cyntt^ when he first came at the 
head of the 30,000 Perrians to the aid of his uncle Cyazares, made 
a considerable change in the arms of his troops. Two-thirds of them 
till then made use of javelins only, or bows, and consequently could 
only fight at a distance from the enemy. Instead of these, Cyrus 
armed the greatest part of them with cuirasses, bucklers, an4 
swords, or battle-axes ; and left few of bis soldiers light-armed. 

The Pernans did not know at that time what it was to fight on 
horseback, t Cyrus who was convinced that nothing was of so great 
importance towards the gaining of a battle as cavalry, was sensible 
of the great incoc^nience he laboured under in that respect, and 
theFefi>re took wise and early precautions to remedy that evil. He 
succeeded in his desi^: . and by little and little formed a body of the 
Persian cavalry, which amounted to 10,000 men, and were the 
best troops of his army. 

I shall speak dlsewhere of the "* ther change he introduced, with re- 
spect to the chariots of war. It i i a i < time for us to give the number of 
the troops of both armies, whic^ ca-^n >t be fixed but by conjecture, 
and by putting together sevi ral scattered passages of Xenopbeu, 
that author having omitted tiie matarid) circumstance of acquainting 
us precisely with their numbers ; which appears surprising in a man 
so expert in military affairs t$ that histo.ian was. 

Cyrus's army amountei m tue whole to 196 /MM) men, borse and 
foot. Of these there were 70,000 native Persians, vix. 10,000 
cuirassierB of horse, 20,000 cuirassiers of foot, 20,000 pikemen, and 
20,000 light-armed soldiers. The rest of the armjr, to the number 
of 126,000 men, consisted of 26,000 Median, Armenian, and Arabian 
horse, and 100,000 foot of the same nation. 

Besides these tToopB4 Cyrus had 300 chariots of war, armed with 
scythes, each chariot drawn by fi>ur horses abreast, covered with 
trappings that were arrow-proof; as were also the horses of the 
Persian cuirassiers. 

He had likewise ordered a great number of chariots to be made 
oC a larger size,) upon each of which was placed a tower, of 
about eighteen or twenty fbet high, in which were lodged twenty 
archers. Each chariot was dravra upon wheels by sixteen oxen 
yoked abreast. 

There was moreover a considerable number of camek,0 °P<^ ®f^ 
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of wUph weiv two Anbun ardiecB, back to iNiek; lo tlnft 
looked towards the head, and the oth«r towards the tail of the caa 

CiYBsoi^s ansT was above twice as nunteioiis as that of Cyras,* 
amountiog in aU to 420,000 men, of which 60,000 were cavahy. 



padocians, of the nations aboat the Hellespont, and of Eeyptinno, to 
the number of 360,000 men. The Egyptians alone maifo a bodKr of 
120,000. They had bucklers that covered them from head to Riot, 
very long pikes, and short swords, but very broad. The rest of the 
army was made up of Phimicians, Cyprians, Cilidans, Lycaoaiansy 
Paphlagomans, Thracians, and lonians. 

Cnesus's army was ranged in order of battle m one ]ine,f the in-^ 
Ihntry in the centre, and the cavalry on the two wings. All hi* 
troops, both foot and horse, were thirty men deep: but the Egyptians, 
who, as we have taken notice, were 120,000 in number, and who 
were the principal strength of CrcBSos's infkntry, in the centre of 
which they were posted, were divided into twelve large bodies, or 
square battalions, of 10,000 men each, which had 100 men in the 
front, and te many in depth, with an internal between every bat* 
tiUion, that they might act and fight independent of^ and without 
interfering with, one another. Croesus would gladly have persuaded 
them to range themselves in less depth, that they inight make the 
vnder front. The armies were in an immense plain, which gvre 
room lor the extending of their wings to right and left: ana the 
design 6f CroBsus, upon which alone he founded his hopes of victory, 
was to surround and hem in the enemy's armv. But he could not 
prevail upon the Eg3rptians to change the order of battle to which 
they had been accustomed. His army, as it was thus drawn out 
into one line, took up near forty stadia, or five miles in length. 

Araspes, who, under the pretence of discontent had retired to 
CroBsus's aimy, and had had particular orders firom Cyrus to observe 
well the manner of that general's ranging his troops, returned tolhe 
Persian camp the day before the batSe. Cyrus, in drawing up his 
army, governed himself by the disposition of the enemy, of which 
that young Median nobleman had given him an exact accounL 

The Persian troops had been generally used to engage fiiur-aiid- 
twenty men in depth,t but Cyrus thought fit to change that dii^osi* 
tion. It was necessary ibr him to form as wide a front as poanbte, 
without too much weakening his battalions, to inrevent his axmy'a 
being enclosed and hemmed in. His infiintry was excdlent, and 
most advantageously armed with cuirasses, partisans, battle-axesr 
and swords; and provided thev could join the enemy in dose fightt 
there was little reason to believe that the Lyi^'^n baftalianii, uiat 
were armed only with light bucklers and jarel.ns, could support the 
efaarge. Cyrus thereiS»e thinned the files of his infantry one half, 
and ranged them only twelve men deep. The cavalry was drawn 
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pat DUibe twa wirm the iklitoomniaiuled hj Chrpamttm^ tad Uie 
left by Hystaspes. llie wb& ih>iit of the anny took up but thirty* 
two «Udia» or four miles m extent; and cofisequeotly was at each 
end near lour stadia, or half a nnle short of the enemy's front. 

Behind the first fine, at a little distance, Cyrus placed t)ie spear- 
men, and behind them the archers. Both the one and the other 
were covered by soldjers in their front, over whose head they could 
flioK their javehns and shoot their arrows at the enemy. 

Behind all these he formed another fine, to serve for the rear, 
which oofMsted of the flower of his army. Their business was to 
have their eyes upon those that were placed before them, to en- 
courage those that did their duty, to sustain and threaten those that 
gave way, and even to kill those as traitors that fled ; by that meani 
to keep the cowards in awe, and make them have as great a terror 
€f the troops in the rear, as thev could possibly have <n the enemy. 

Behind the army^were placed those moving towers which I have 
ahready described. * These formed a line equal and parallel to that 
of the army, and did not onlv serve to annoj the enemy by the per- 
petual discharges of .the archen that were m them, but might like- 
wise he looked upon as a kind of moveable forts, or redoubts, under 
Wlvch the Penion trcxqis might rally, in case they were broken and 
pqshed by the enemy. 

Just behind ^these toweis were two other lines, which also were 
paraBd and. equal to the front of the army ; the one was formed of 
the hegsage, and the other of the chariots which carried the women 
and su<£ persons as were unfit for service. 

To dose aU these fines,* and to secure them from the insults of 
the enemy, Cyrus pkced in the rear of all 2000 infantry, 2000 horse, 
•fid the troop of camels, which was pretty numerous. 

Cyrus's desigp in forimng two fines of the baggage, &c. was not 
cidy to make his army appear more numerous than it really was, 
but' likewise to ohfige the enemy, in case they were resolved to sur- 
xoond him, asheknew |hey intended, to make the longer circuit, and 
coDseqaently to weaken their fine, by stretching it out so far. 

We have still the Persian chariots of war armed with scythes to 
ipeak of. These were divided into three bodies, of 100 each. One 
of theee hodiea, commanded by Ahradates, kii^^ of Susiana, was 
placed in the fhmt of the battle, and the other two upon the two 
flanks of the army. 

Such was. the.svder.of battle in the two armies as they were 
drawn put.sqddi^Qsed the day. before the ensagement. 

The next day, ver^ early in the mcHrning,f uvrus made a sacrifice, 
dming, which timehutanny t«>ok a fiule refreshment ; and the sol- 
diers, after, haying <ofiered; their fibations to the gods^ put on their 
annpur. ,> KeyeK was aiffht.more. beai^ul and magnificent t coat- 
armoiin, cuirasses, bucklers, helmets, one could not tell which to 
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admare mott: men tnd hones all finely equipped, and glittering^ )ll 
hnm and scarlet. 

When Abradates was jost going to put cm his cuirass,* which 
was only of quilted linen, accoiding to the fashion of his CDantry,hi9 
wife, Panthea, came and presented him with a helmet, bracers, and 
bracelets, all of gold, with a coat-armour of lus own length, plaited 
at the bottom^ and with a purple-coloured plume of feathers. She 
had got all this armour prepared without her husband's knowled^» 
that her present might be more agreeable from surprise. In spite 
of all her endeavours to the contrary, when she dressed him in this 
armour, she could not refiratn from shedding tears. But notwith* 
standing her tenderness for him, she exhorted him to die with sword 
in hanc^ rather than not signalize himself in a manner suitable to his 
birth, and the idea she had endeavoured to give Cyrus of his gal<* 
lantry and worth. Our obligaiiomy says she, to that prince ate m^ 
fiutely great. I wa» hisprisoner, and at such was dedined/or Mm, 
hut when I came into his hands I was neither used like a captioey not 
had any dishonourable conditions imposed on me for my frwdom^ 
He treated me a* iflhad been his own brother's wtfe; and in reium 
I assured him you would be capable tf acknowledging such extraordif 
*M(ry goodness.—O Jupiter! cried Abradates, lifting up his eyes 
towards heaven, grants that on this occasion I may approve myself 
a husband worthy of Panthea, and a friend worthy of so generous a 
benefactor ! Having said this, he mounted his chariot Panthea, 
not being able to embrace him any longer, kissed the chariot he 
rode in; and when she had pursued him with her eyes as far as she 
possibly could, she retired^ 

As soon as Cyrus had finished his iBacrifice,f ffiven his officers the 
necessary orders and instructions fi>r the battle, and put them in 
mind of paying the homage that is due to the gods, every man went 
to hiF post. Some of his officers brought him wine and victuals4 he 
ate a httle without sitting down, and caused the rest to be distributed 
amongst those that were about him. He took a little wine likewise, 
and poured out a part of it, as an ofieiing to the gods, before he 
drank; and all the company followed Ins example. After this he 
prayed a^ain to the god of his fkthers, desiring he would please le 
be his guide, and come to his assistance; he then mounted his hoip;e, 
and commanded them all to follow him. 

As he was considering on which side he should direct his tnarch^ 
he heard a clap of thunder on the right, and cried out, ^o^ereigm 
Jupiter y we follow ihee,\ And that instant he set forwards, having 
Ghrysantas on his right, who commanded the right wing cS the 
horse, and Arsamas on his left, who commanded the foot He 
warned them above all thin^ to pay attention to the royal standard, 
and to advance equally in a Ime* The standard was a goklen eagle al 
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Ufa eoi of a pikOf with ha winn stretelied out; avd the same wee 
etrer after used by the kings <tf Persia. He i9%de his troops halt 
three times before they arrived at the enemy's army; and after 
having marched about twenty stadia^ or two mues and a hal( they 
came m view of them. > 

When the two armies, were within sight of each other, and the 
enonies had observed how much their fi-ont exceeded that of Cyrus, 
they made the centre of their army halt, whilst the two wings ad- 
vanced projecting to the right and left, with design to enclose Cy« 
nis's army, and to begin tli^r attack on every side at the same time* 
This movement £d not at all alarm Cyrus, because he expected it. 
Irving givinff the word for rallying the troops, Jupiter leader and 
protector J he left his right wing, promising to rejoin them imme> 
diately and help them to conquer, if it was the will of the gods. 

He rode through aU the ranks, to give his orders, and to encourage 
the soldiers;* and he, who on all other occasions was so modest, 
and so far from the least air of ostentation, was now full of a noble 
confidence, and spoke as if he was assured of victory : Follow me^ 
comrades^ says he, the victory is certainly owtm: Uie goda are for uf. 
He observed that many of his officers, and even Abradates himscJf, 
were uneasy at the movement, which the two winfs of the Lydian 
army made, in order to attack them on the two flamn : Thoee troope 
alarm you., says he ; heUeve md, thoee are the very troops that toill be 
the first routed; and to you, Abradates, I give that as a signal of the 
Hme when you are to fall upon the enemy tnth your chariots. In fact, 
the event happened iust as Cjrrus had foretold. After Cyrus had 
given such orders as he thought necessary every where, he returned 
to the right wing of his army. 

When the two detached bodies of the Lydian troops were suffi- 
ciently extended,! CrcBsus gave the signal to the main body to 
march up directly to the front of the Persian army, whilst the two 
wings, that were wheeling round upon their flanks, advanced on each 
nde ; so that Cyrus's army was enclosed on three sides, as if it had 
three great armies to enga^ with ; and, as Xenophon says, looked 
like a small square drawn within a mat one. 

,Ia an instant, on the first Signid Cyrus gave, his troops faced 
about on every side, keeping a profound silence in expectation of 
the event. The prince now thought it time to sing the hymn of 
battle. The whole, army answered to it with loud shouts, and invo- 
cations of the sod of war. Then Cyrus, at the head of some troops 
of horse, briskly followed by a body of fbot, fell immediately upon 
the enemy's forces that were marching to attack the right of his 
army in flank : and having attacked them in flank, as they intended 
to do him, put them into great disorder. The chariots then driving 
fiiriously upon the Lydians, completed their defeat. 

In the same moment, the troops of the left flank, knowing by the 
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noise that Cyras liad beffim the battle on the right, advanced to the 
enemy. And immediatmv the squadron of camels was made to ad» 
vance likewise, as Cyrus had ordered. The enemy's cayalry did not 
eiq>ect this; and their horees at a distance, as soon as ever they 
were sensible of the approach of these animals (for horses cannot 
endure the smeU of camels,) began to snort and prance, to run foul 
upon, and overturn one another, throwing tbeir riders, and treading 
them under theur feet. Whilst they were in this confusion, a smaU 
body of horse, commanded by Arta^eses, pushed them very warmly, 
ta prevent them from rallying ; and the chariots armed with scythes 
hXmg furiously upon them, they were entirely routed with a dread* 
fi]& slaughter. 

This being the signal which Cyrus had ^ven Abradates for at- 
tacking the front of the enemy's army, he drove like lightning upon 
thetn with all his chariots.* Their first ranks were not able to stand 
so violent a charge, but gave way, and were dispersed. Having 
broken and overthrown them, Amdatess came up to the Egyptian 
battalions, which being covered with their bucklers, and marching 
in such close order that the chariots had not room to pierce amongst 
them, gave him mtich more trouble, and would not have been 
broken, but for the violence of the horses that trod upon them. It 
was a most dreadful spectacle to see the heaps of men and horses, 
overturned chariots, broken arms, and all the direfnl* effects of the 
sharp scythes, which cut every thing in pieces that came in their 
way. But Abradates's chariot having the misfortune to be over- 
turned, he and his men were killed, after they had signalized their 
valour in an extraordinary manner. The Egyptians then marching 
forwards in close order, and covered with their bucklers, obliged the 
Persian infantry to give way, and drove them beyond their foorUi 
line, as fhr as to their machines. There the Egvptians met a fresh 
storm of arrows and javelins, that were pour^ upon their heads 
from the moving towers: and the battahons^of the Persian rear- 
giiard advancing sword in hand, hindered their archers and spear- 
men from retreating any farther, and obliged them to return to the 
charge. 

Cyrus in the mean time having put both the horse and foot to 
flight on the left of the Egyptians, did not loose time in pursuing the 
fuffitives.t But, pushing on directly to the centre, he had the mor- 
tification to find his Persian troops had been fi>reed to give way; 
and rightly judgmg, that the only mean? to prevent the Ernvtians 
from gaining farther ground, would be to attack them behind, he did 
80, and fell upon their rear : the cavaliv came up at the same time, 
and the enemy was pushed with great fury. The Egyptians, being 
attacked on all sides, faced about every way, and defended them- 
selves with wonderinl bravery. Cyrus himself was in great danger; 
Im hone, which a soldiar had stabb^ io the belly, sinldng under 



Uniylie fi^hi thd oiiclBt of his enemief. Here wm an opp ortunit y ^ 
says Xenopbon, of seeing how important it is fbr a comnuuider to 
have the affection of his soldiers. Officers and men, equally alarmed 
at the danger in which they saw their leader, ran headlong into tho 
thick forest of pikes^ to rescue and save him. He quickly mounted 
another horse, and the battle became more bloody than ever. At 
^ength Cyrus, admiring the valour of the Egyptians, ind being oon- 
eemed to see such brave men perish, offered them honourable ccmmIU* 
tions, if they would surrender, letting them know, at the same time, 
that all their allies had abandoned them. The E^ptians accepted 
the conditions ; and, as they prided themselves no less upon their 
fidelity than on their courage, they stipulated, that the^ should not 
be obtiged to cany arms against Croesus, in whose service they had 
been enga^d. From thenceforward they served m the Persian 
arn^ with mviolable fidelity. 

X»iophbn observes,* that Cyrus gave them the cities of LarisM 
and Cyllene, near Cumie, upon the sea-coast, as also other inland 
places, which were inhabited by their descendants even in his time ; 
and be adds, that these places were called the cities of the Egyp- 
tians. This observation of Xenophon's, as also many others in several 
parts of his Cyropedia, in order to prove the truth of what he ad- 
vances, show pdamly that he meant that work as a true history of 
Cyrus, at least' with respect to the main substance of it, and the 
greatest part of the facts and transactions. This judicious reflection 
Sfonsieiir Freret makes upon this passage. 

The battle lasted till evening.f Crcesus retreated, as fast as he 
could, with his troops to Sardis. The other nations, in like manner, 
that very night directed their course, each to. their own country, and 
made as long marches as they possibly could. The conquerors^ 
after they had eaten sometlung, and posted the guards, went^ 
to rest. 

In describing this battle, I have endeavoured exactly to follow the 
Greek text of Xenopbon, the Latin translation of which is not 
always faithful. Some nulitary men, to whom I have communis 
cated this description, find a defect in the manner in which Cyrus 
drew up his fbrces in order of battle ; as he placed no troops to 
cover his flanks, to sustain his armed chariots, and to oppose the two 
bodies of troops which Croesus had detached to fidl upon the flanks 
of Cyrus's army. It is possible such a circumstance might have es- 
caped Xei|ophon in describing this battle. 

It is allowed, that Cyrus's victory was chiefly owing to bis Persian 
cavalry ,|7^hich was a new establishment, and entirely the fVuit of 
that jmnce's care and activity in formiaff his people, and perfecting 
them in a part of the military art, of which, till his time, they hm 
been utterly ignorant. The chariots armed with scythes did j^ood 
servioe, and the use of them was ever after retained by the Pemana 
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The esDnK too^ wm not aiis«wMU«m thktettlc^j^^ 
pton makes BO great account of them; and observes that in Ua tinr 
tkef made no other nse of them than (or canyiiiff the baggage. 

I do not undertake to write a pane|^e upon Cyna, or to mafmlV 
his merit. It is sufficient to take not»e, that in tus aiSur we see aH 
the qualities of a great general shine out in hkn. Before the battle, 
in adoiirable sagacity and foresight in discoverinc and disooneeiting 
the enemy's measures i an infinite exactness in the detail of affairs 
in takuig care that his army should be provided with every thin^ 
necessary, and all his orders punctually executed at the time fined i 
a wondeml application to gain the hearts of his aoUtefs, and to in- 
spire them with confidence and ardour : in the heat of action, whiot 
a^spirit and activity; what a presence of mind in giving orders «a 
oecasioB reqmres; what courage and intrepidity, and at the same 
time what humanity towards the enemy, whose valour he respects, 
and whose blood he is unwiUtng to shed! We shall soon see what 
use he made ofhui victory. 

But what appears to me still more remarkable, and more worthy 
of admiration, than all the rest, is the constant care he todt, on att 
occasions, to pay that homage and wocship to the Deity, whiclr he 
thought belonged to him. Doubtless the reader has been surprised 
to see, in the relation I have given of this battle, how many times 
Cyrus, in sight of all his army, makes mention of the gods, offers 
eaiaifices aiM libations to them, addresses himself to them, and im- 
plores their succour and protection. But in this I have added 
nothing to the original text of the historian, who was also a military 
man himsdf, and who thought it no dishonour to himself or his pro- 
fession to relate these particular circumstances. What a shame 
then, and a reproach would it be to a Christian officer or general, 
if on a day of battle he should blush to appear as rdigtous and de- 
vout as a pagan prince ; and if the Lord of hosts, the God of aimiea 
whom he acknowledges as such, should make a less ' imprpssion 
upon his mind, than respect for the false deities of paganism did 
upon the mind of Cyrus ! 

As for Croesus, he makes no great figure in this action; not one 
word is said of him in the whole en^ragement. But that prolbond 
nlence which Xenophon observes with regard to htm, seems, in ray 
opinion, to imply a great deal, and gives us to understand that a man 
may be a powerful prince, or a rich potentate, without being a groat 
warrior. 

Bat let ns return to the camp of the Persiane.* It 19- easy to 
imagine what most be the affliction and distress of Panthe< when 
the news was brought her of Abradates's death. Having caosed bin 
body to be brought to her, and leaning her bead upon her anees, quite 
out of her senses, with her eyes steadnstly fixed upon the meLancholy 
omact,she thought of nothing but feeding her gri^aad mdulgiQg hei 
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told wbst a coiidition phe was in^ ran iminediateV to her, sjrmpatMEeS 
ivith her aflIictioD,aiid bewailed her iio happy 'ftite with team of com* 
passion, doing all that be possibly could to give her eomfort, and 
ordering eztraordiaary honours to be shown to the brave deceased 
Abradates. Bat no sooner was CvruB retired, than Panthea, over- 
powered^with grief, stabbed heiseff with a dagger, and fell dead 
upon the body of her husband. They were both buried in one com- 
mon grave upon the very spot, and a monument was erected Ibr 
them, which was-standing m the time of Xenophoo* 

SECmON VI. 
The tAUng of Ssidls and ofCtamk 



. The next day in the morning Cyrus marched towirds Sanbs.* 
If we may believe Herodotus, UrcDsus did not imagipe that Cynm 
intended to shut him up in the city, and therefore marched out with 
his forces to meet him, and to give litro battle. According to the 
historian, the Lydianis were the bravest and most warlike pecmle of 
Asia. Their principal strength consisted in their cavalry. Cyrus^ 
in order to rexider that the less serviceable to them, made his camels 
advance first, of which aiumals the horse could endure neither the 
sight nor the smell, and therefore immediately retired on their ap- 
proach. Upon which the riders dismounted, and came to the en- 
gagement on foot, wliich was very obstinately maintained on both 
sicks; but at length the Lydians gave way, and were forced to 
retreat into the city ;t which Cyrus quickly besieged, causing his 
engines to be levelled against the walls, and his scaling-ladders to 
be prepared, as if be intended to attack it by storm. Ikit whOst he 
was amusing the besieged with these preparations, the night follow 
ing be made himself master of the citadel, by a private way that led 
thereto, which he was informed of by a Persian slave, who had been 
a servant to the governor of that place. At break <^day he entered 
the city, where ne met with no resistance. His first care was to 
preserve it from being plundered ; fbr he perceived the Chaldeans 
had quitted their ranks, and already begun to disperse themselves in 
all quarters. To stop the rapacious hands of foreign soldiers, and 
tie them as it were by a single command, in a city so abounding 
with riches as Sardis was, is a thing not to be done but by so sin^- 
kr an authority as Cyrus^had over his army. He gave aB the citi- 
zens to understand, that their lives should be spared, and neither 
their wives nor children touched, provided they brousfat him all their 
gpld and olver. This condition they readUy complied with ; and 
CroBsus himself whom Cyrus had brdered to be conducted to him, 
set them an example, by delivering up all his riches and treasures t* 
tha conqueror. 
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Wtien Cyras had fpvm all necessary orden coneermag tbe dty»* 
he had a private conversation with the king, of whom he asked, 
amonff other things, what he now thought oftbe oracle of Delphi, 
and ^ the answers ffiven by the god that presided there, for whom 
t was said, he had always a great regard f Croesus first acknow« 

edged, that he had justly incurred the indignation of that god, for 
navm^ shown a distrust of the truth of his answers, and for having 
put him to the trial by an absurd and ridiculous question ; and then 
declared, that notwithstanding all this, he still had no reascm to com- 
plain of him; so that having consulted him, to know what he should 
do in order to lead a happy life, the oracle had given him an answer, 
which implied in substance, that he should enjoy a perfect and last- 
ing happiness when he once came to the knowledge of himself. FifV 
wani ^tkU knowledgty continued he, and believing mytelf through 
ike exceMtive praises that were lavished upon m«, to be something very 
differenifrom whaJt I amy I accepted the title of generalissimo of the 
whole army, and unadvisedly engaged in a war against a prince in- 
&nitely my superior in all respects. But now that lam instructed 
oy my defeat^ and begin to know myself, I beliene I am going to begin 
to be happy ; and tf you prove favourable to me (for my fate is in 
your hands,) IshaU certainly be so» Cyrus, touched with compassion 
at the misrortune of the kmg, Who was fallen in a moment from so 
great an elevation, and admiring his cquanimitv under such a reverse 
of fortune, treated him with a great deal of clemency and kindness, 
suffering him to enjojr both tbe title and authority of kin^, under the 
restriction of not having the power to make war ; that is to say, he^ 
discharged him (as Crcesus acknowledged himself) from all the bur* 
densome part of regral power, and truly enabled him to lead a hapm^ 
life, exempt from all care and disquiet. From thenceforward he took 
him with him in all his expeditions, either out of esteem for him, or 
to have the benefit of his counsel, or out of pdicy, and to be tlio 
more secure of his person. 

Herodotus, and other writers after him, relate this, story with the 
addition of some very remarkable circumstances, which I think it in- 
cumbent on me to mention, notwithstanding they seem to be much 
more wonderful than true. 

I have already observed,! that the only son Croesus had living 
was dumb. This young prince, seeing a soldier, when the city was 
taken, read^ to give the king, whom he did not know, a stroke npcm 
the head with his scimitar, made such a violent effort and struggle, 
out of fear and tenderness for the life of his father, that he broke 
the string of his tongue, and cried out. Soldier, spare the Ufe tf 
Cnesus. 

Croesus being a prisoner, was condemned by the conqueror to be 
burnt alive.| Accordingly, the funeral pile was prepared, and that 
unhappy prince, being laid thereon, and just upon the point oi 
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MbOBusm^ mctiXiettsog the convemtioii he hftd fi^fnieily hid with 
Sekn,* WBfl wofuUy coDvinced of the truth of that phllosopber'B ad« 
monitKni, and in remembrance thereof, cried aloud three times, Sahni 
SakmJ Soion ! Cyrus, who, with the chief oflkera of his court, was 
pnasen tat this nectade, was curious to know why Crosus pro- 
ammeed that celebrated philosopher's name with so much vehe* 
mence in this extremity. Being told the reason, and reflecting upon 
the uncertain state of all sublunanr things, he was touched with 
commiseTation at the prince's misfortune, caused him to be taken 
ftaoKtbe pile, and treated him afterwards, as long as he fived, with 
hBODst and respect Thus had Solon the glory^f with one singh) 
word, to save the life of one king, and give a wholesome ksson of 
instruction to another. 

Two answers in particular, given by the Delphic oracle, had in* 
dnced Croesus to engage in the war which proved so fatal to him 
The one was, that ae was to believe himself in dam^r when the 
M^es should have a mule to reign over them : the other, that when 
he should pass the river Halys, to make war against the Medes, he 
wotdd destroy a mifffaty empire. From the first of these oracular 
answers he concluded, considering the impossibility of the thii^ 
spoken of, that he had nothing to fear ; and from the second he con- 
ceived hopes of subverting the en^re of th« Medes. When he found 
how things had happened quite contrary to his expectations, with 
Cyrus's feave he desnatchea messengers to Delphi, with orders to 
niake a: present to tne god, in his name, of a golden chain, and at 
the same time to reproach him for having so basely deceived him by 
faSs oracles, notwithstandmg the numberless presents and o&rings be 
had made him. The god was at no great pains to justify his answers. 
The mule which the oracle meant was Uyrus, who derived his ex- 
traction from two different nations, being a Persian by the father's 
side, and a Mede by the mother's ; and as to the great emfnre which 
Croesos was to overthrow, the oracle did not mean that of the 
Medes, but his own. 

It was by such false and deceitful oracles, that the fkther of hes, 
the devO, who was the author of them, imposed upon roankmd, in 
those times of ignorance and darkness, always giving his answers to 
those that consulted him, in such ambiguous and doubtful terms, 
that, let the event be what it would, they contained a relative 



When the people of Ionia and JEoha were apprised of Cyrus's 
haviug subdued the Lvdian84 they sent ambassadors to him at Sar* 
dis, to desire he would receive them as his subjects upon the same 
coiiditions he had granted the Lydians* Cyrus, who before his 
viotorjr had soUcitea them in vain to embrace his party, and was 
thai jn a condition to compel them to it by force, answered tuern 

* This c i w i y g r ia tkra if already ralatad. 
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enlyliyafkUeof a Miermaii, who baving played upon hk ]iiiie, fll 
order to make the fish come to him, in vain, round there was no way 
to catch them but by throwing his net into the water. Failing in 
their hopesof succeeding this way, they apphed to the Lacedemoni* 
ans, ana demanded tlieir succour. The LacedoBmonians thereupon 
salt deputies to Cyrus, to let him know that they would not suffer 
him to undertake any thing against the Greeks. Cyrus only laughed 
at such a message, and warned them in his turn to take care, and 
put themselves in a condition to defend their own territories. 

The nations of the ides had nothing to apprehend from Cyrus* 
because he had not yet subdued the Phmnicians, and the Peniaoi 
bad no shipping. 

ARTICLE IL 

TIM Urtonr of ihe berieging and taUnc of Babytatgr Qnai^ 

Cyrus staged in Asia Minor,* till he had entirely reduced.all the 
nations that inhabited it into subjection, from the JCgean sea to tho 
river Euphrates. From thence he proceeded to Syria and Arabia, 
which he also subjected. After which he entered into Assyria, and 
advanced towards Babybn, the only city of the east that stood 
out against him. 
, The siege of this important place was no eaey enterprise. .The 
walls of it were of a prodigious height, and appeared to be inacces- 
sible, without mentioning the inmiense number of people within 
them for their defence. Besides, the city was stored with all aorta 
of, provisions for twenty years. However, these difficulties did not 
discourage Cyrus from pursuing his design : but, despairing to^take 
the place by storm or assault, he made them believe his design was 
to reduce it by famine. To which end he caused a line of curcum- 
vallatioc to be drawn quite round the city, with a larffe and deep 
ditch; and, that his troops might not be over-fatigued, he divided 
his army into twelve bodies, and assigned each of them its month 
for guarding the trenches. The besieged, thinking themselves out 
of tul danger, by reason of their ramparts and magazines, insulted 
Cyrus from the top of their walls, and laughed at all his attempts, 
and all the trouble he gave himself, as so much unprofitable labour. 

SECTION 1. 

Predietioiw of die principal cirenniflUiiicM relatinf to die tlege and the laUnf of Babj- 
Im, aa Uiey are set down in diflteient plaeea of the Holy ScripniRa. 

As the taking of Babylon is one of the greatest events in ancient 
history, and as the principal circumstances with which it was at- 
tended were foretold in the Holy Scriptures many years before it 
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lltppeik^f 1 H&dk ft not improper, beibre I give an secoimt of wImI 
the profkne writeHi say of it, briefly to put together what we find 
upon the same head in the sacred pa|^, that the reader may be the 
more capable of comparing the predictioDS and the accompfishmeni 
of them together. 

h The FredicHOn tf the J^unth CapHoiiy at BabyUmf and of tK$ 
Time of Hi DuraHon* 

Qod Aitt^htf Wfts pletsed not only to caose the captivity, which 
(hs people were to suffer at Babylon, to be IbretoM a long time be- 
fore it came to pass, but likewise to set down the eswct number of 
years it was to last The term be fixed lor it was seventy yean, 
afier which he promised he Would deliver them, by bringing a re- 
markable and irretrievable deftruction upon the city of Babylon, the 
place of their bondage and confinement. Jind mete natiom shatl 
serve the king of Betbylon seventy years, Jer. xzv. 11. 

n. T%e Causes of Qo^s Wraih against Babylon. 

That which kindled the wrath of Qod against Babylon was, 1 
her insupportable pride ; 2. her inhuman crusty towarda the Jews 
and 3. the sacrilegious impiety of her king. 

1. Her pride. She beOieved herself to be invincible.* She said 
in her heart, I am the queen of nations, and I shall rerouu so for 
ever. There is no power equal to mine. AU other powers are either 
subject or tributary to me, or in alliance with me. I shall never 
know either barrenness or widowhood. Etenuty is written in my 
destiny, according to the observation of all those that have consulted 
the stars to know it. 

2. Her cruelty. It is €rod himself that complains of it. / wte 
voiUmg^^ em he, ia pwdsh my peopte, as a father chasOseth his 
chMren, /sent them for a tkne into baiushment at Babylon^ with a 
design to recall them, as soon as they were become more thankful and 
fwrefaSXI^, But Babylon and her prince have added to the pater^ 
fuU chastisement tohidi 1 inflicted, such cruel asid inhuman treatment 
as nsy clemency abhors. JTieir design has been to destroy; mine was 
io saoe. The bam^meni they have turned into a severe bondage and, 
caplMky, and have shamn no compassion or r^ard either to age, tn*. 
frndty, or virtue. 

3. T%e sacrilegious impiefy ef her kinr. To the pride and 
cruelty of his predecessors Belsbazzar added an impiety that was 
pecoliar to himself. He did not only pr^er his fiilse divimties to the 

' • DIzlftI, Ib Mmirttarniim wo doiiiin»-Dlcis in eonle too, Ego warn, et non art pn»* 
Itr me ampUiui : ao» asMto viduA, et Ignorabo ■terUitatem. /««. ilvii. 7, 8. 

t IratoBiQm supei popolum queam, et dedt eoe in mano te&, Saliylon. Koa poMftCl 
tie mtteriddciUim : iuptf wetmA af|nTaitkiugam taum vaUe. Yeutet isptt te sialiaa. 
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tnie und imIj Ctod, hcX fitncud that be htd ymquMhed Hia wwcr , 
because he was poaaeased of the veaae^ which had beloogedto hW 
woiahip; and, aa if he neant it to affront him, he aiflfectedtoupjily 
thoae holy Teaaela to profiuoe uaea. Tiiia waa what complete tto 
meaaofe of God'a wrath. 

in. J%e Decree proitmmeed agm$ut Beinfhn, PreduHon ^^ike 
Calamities thai were to/aUnpon her^ and of her titter Deeiruetiotu 

Make hrighi ike arrowe^ gaiher the MMef aaith the prophet, 
apeddng to the Medea and Persians. The Lord hath roued up ike 
ipirii <f ike kmge of the Medes^/or hie device is agamsi Babykm^ to 
destroy tC, becmue iiisthe vengeance ijf the Lord^ the vengeance ofhiM 
iempUL 

Howl ye^ f&r the day of the Lord is at kandf^^s^daycrwd halfu 
wUk wrath andjieree anger to lay the land desolate. BeholdyX ijwiU 
punish Ou king of Baboon and his landy ae I haveptmii^ud tkeking' 
if Assyrians 

Shout againsi her round aboul.J^ Recompense^ her^ according to 
her work ; according fo all that she hath aonCy do unto her : — astd 

re not her young men; destroy ye utterly all her host Everyone 
is found shall be thrust through^H andeveryane thai is joined to 
them shall fall by the sword. Their children also dwtU he dashed to 
pieces htfore their eyes^ their houses shall be spoiled^ and their.wivee 
ravished. Behold, twill sUr up the Medes against them, who shall 
not regard silver; and as for gold, they shall noi delight in U. Their 
hows also shall dash the young men to pieces, and they shall have no 
pity on the fruit (fthe womb; their eye shall not spare children. O 
daughter ojr Babylon,*^ who art to be deHroyed, happy shall he he 
that rewardeth thee as thou hast served us. Happy sluUl he be that 
taketh and dasheth thy Httle ones against the stones. 

And Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, and the beauty cf~ the Chal^ 
dees' excellmcy, shrill be cu when Ood overthrew Sodom andOomoT' 
rah.ff B shall never be inhabited ; neither shall it be dwelt mfrom . 
generation to generation ; neither shall the Arabian pitch tent there ^ 
neither shall the shepherds make their fold there ; bui wild beasts ^ 
the deseH shall He there; and their houses ^all be /uU of dol^ut 
creatures, and owls shall dwell there; and satyrs shalldanceik^: 
And the wild beasts <f the islands duUl cry in their desolatp hmwes,. 
and dragons in Uieir pleasant palaces. I will also, make U [a poeses* 
Hon for the bittern^ and pools of water ;H and IwiU.sweep it with the 
besom <f destruction, sai^the Lord of hosU, Ih^Lordqfk^tshffth. 
ewom,sayit^^ Surely as I have thoughty so ehaUtt come to pass isifnd 
as I have proposed, so shall U stand. 

•J«r.|Lll. tlM.3dtt.6,a. tJ«r-l*l& ^ In tte dMirwifcB of Hlorah.* 
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CjTQS, wl^am the Divine Providence was to ma^e use of, u aa 
inetrament fi>r the executing his designs of goodness and mercj 
tQwaids his people was mentioned in the Scnpture by his name» 
above 200 years before he was bom. And, that the world ntight 
not be aurpnaed at the marvellous rapidity of his conn^ests, God was 
pleased to declare, in very sublime and remarkabU. terms, that be 
himself would be his guide ; and that in all his expeditions he would 
lead him by the hand, and would subdue all the princes of the earth 
be^e him. Thus saith the Lord to hU anointed^* to Cyrvs^ vihote 
right hand I have holden to eubdue wttiont be/ore him ; and I trt/4 
loose Of£ loins of king^f to open h^ore him the two-leaved gaJteSy and 
the gates shall not he shut, I mil go before thee^ and VMike Vie 
crooked places straight. I will break in ptece^ the ga^es ^ brati, and 
cut in sunder the bars of iron* An4 1 wUlgive thee the fm^a^tes ^ 
darkness and hidden riches <f secret places^ that thou pifly^f kncw^ 
that i ^ Lord^ which call thee by thy name^ am the Oqd ^ Israel: 
For Jacob my servant's sake, asid Israelj mine elect, J have even called 
thee by thy nam^: I have sumamed i&e«, thofigh <Aof# htut not 



Vs God giv^ the Signal lo the Commanders, and to the Troops* to 
march againet Babylon, 

Jjift ye up a banner, saith the XiOrd, tfon Vie high iiiovntotn,t that 
it may be seen afar off, and that all they who are to obey me may 
loiow my orders. Exalt the voice unto them that are able to hear 
you. Shake the hand, an a signal to hasten the march of those that 
are too* flur off to distinguish another sort of command. Let the 
officers of the ^roops go into the gates of the nobles, into the pavilions 
of their kings. Let the people of each nation range themselves 
around their sovereign, and make haste to offer him their servicoi 
and to go unto his tent, which is already set up. 

I have commanded my sanctified on^;| I ^^^^ ffiven ra]r orders te 
those ^hom I have sanctified fur the execution of my designs; and 
these kin^ are already marching to obey me, though they know me' 
not. It IS I that have placed them upon the throne, that hiave made 
divers nations subject to them, in order to accomplish my designs by 
by their administration. / have c(Ulfid my migl^y ones for minf 
at^eri,i I have caused the mighty warriors to pome up, to be the. 
numsters and executioners of my wrath ajtid vei^ffeance. From me 
they derive their courage, their martial abilities, their patience, their 
wisdom, and the success of their eAterpr^ses. If they are invincible, 
ft is because they serve me : every thmg gives way^ a9d treiM>k^» 
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befote them, because they are the mimsteTs of my wrath andf lor 
dififnation. They joyfuOy labour for my glory, t^ reffriee m m§ 

»hne»$. The honour they have of being under my command, and 
»eing sent to deliver a people that I love, inspires them with ardour 
and cheerfulness: Behold! they triumph already in a certain as- 
anrance of victory. 

The prophet . witness in sfMrit of the orders that are just given* 
is astbmshed ai the swiftness with which they are ezecirted by the 
princes and the people. I hear already, he ones out, The noige of a 
multUude in the motmlotni, Hke attfa great people: a tumuUuoue 
noiee <^ the kingdoms of naUont gathered together.* The Lard of 
ho9te muetereth the hogt of the battle .f They come from afar country^ 
from the end of heaeen^ where the voice of God, their master and 
Bovereijgn, has reached their ears. ** 

But it is not with the sight of a fonnidable army, nor of the kinea 
of the earA,that I am now struck; it is God himself that I behold; 
an the rest are but his retinue, and the ministen of his justice, it 
U even the Lord and the weapone ^ kii indignaHony to deetroy the 
whole Ignd, 

' A grievout tiiion ie declared wUo me.*! *^® impious Belshaziar,{ 
king of Babylon, continues to act impiously; the treacheroue' dealer 
decUeth treacherouely, and the epoUer epoUeth. To put an end to these 
excesses, go up, thou prince of Persia; ^ tip, O Ekun: And thou 
prince of the Modes, besiege thou Babylon : jBenege, O Media; aU 
the Mtghingf which she wa$ the came of have Itnade to cease. That 
wicked city is taken and pillaged; her power is at an end^ and my 
people is delivered. 

YI. OremnHancet relaHng to the eiege and the taking ofBfAyUmy 
mimdely denied. 

There is nothing, methinks, better calculated to raise in us a pro 
found reverence for reUsion, and to give us a great idea of the Deity, 
than to observe with what exactness he reveals to his prophets the 
principal circumstances of the besieging and taking of Babylon, not 
only many years, but several ages, &fbre it happened. 

1. We have already seen that the army by which Babylon wiO 
be taken, is to consist of Medes and Persians, and to be commanded 
by Cyrus. 

. 2. The city shaU be attacked after a very extraordinary manner, in 
a way which she did not at all expect : Thertfore shall evU come tmon 
thee : thou ehalt not know from whence it rieeth.^^ She shall be allon 
a sudden and in an instant overwhelmed with calamities, which she 
was not able to foresee: Desolation shali cmM upon thee maddenhf^ 
which thou shall not know.^ In a word she shall be taken, as it were 

!^V^^^^ . tJbi^jrv.S, tIkntS- iTUiltthiitUi 
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in ft net, Mbfie ihe pereeiveth that toy amrm luiTe been kid lor 
ker: I have kdd atnare/oriheejimd ihiu oHabo taken^O BtA^ 
and ikou wtui noi aware.* 

3. Babylon reckoned the Euphrates alone was sufficient to ren- 
d^ hdrlftnpreffnable, and triumphed in her beinf so advantageously 
sitaated and defended by so deep a river: O thmt thai dwelUst upon 
jrtofiy i0ci(er«.*t it is God himself who points out Babylon under 
that -description. And yet that very river Euphrates shall be the 
cause of her ruin. Cyrus, by a stratagem (of which there had never 

'been any example before, nor has there been any thing like it since) 
shall turn the course of that river, shall lay ite channel dry, and by 
that means open himself a passage into the city : J will dry up her 
SMS, and make her wpringM dry.X A drought is ifpon her water*^ and 
then '^^^ ^ dried up. Cyrus shall take possession of the qua3rs of 
the nver; and the waters which rendered Babylon inacces8ible» 
shall be dried up, as if they had been consumed by fire • TAs jnm- ' 
eagee are HopjMd, and the reede they haee burnt unihfire.\ 

4. She shall be taken in the night-time, upon a dav of feasUoff . 
and rejoicing, even whilst her inhabitants are at tabic and thinS 
upon nothing but eating and drinking: hi their heat 1 wiU make 
iheir/ecutij and I will nuike them drunken^ that they mav r^oice^ and 
eieep aperjffetual eleep, and not wake^eaith the Lord^ It is remarka- 
ble, that it is God who does all this, who lays a snare for Bab^ion : 
I have laid a mare for <Aee;Twho drieth up the waters of the river; 
/ i0»l/ dry up her tea; and who brings that drunkenness and drew- 
nnefls apon her princes : / will make drunk her princee.** 

5. The king shall be seized in' an instant with an incredible terror 
and perturbation of mind : Jtfy him are filled with pain : .pange have 
taken hold upon me ae the pangs o^cr woman that trawdleih: I woe 
bowed down at the hearing of it: fwae dismayed atjhe seeing of it ; 
my heart panted^ fearfulness affrighted me : The night (f my pUe^ 
sure haih he turned into fear unto me.jf This is the condition Bel- 
ghnzy^r was in, when in the middle of the entertainment he saw a 
hand come out of the wall, wiiich wrote such characters upon it as 
none of his diviners could either explain or read ; but more especially 
when Daniel declared to him, that those characters imported the 
sentence of his death. Then^l says the Scripture, the king^s coun- 
ienance was changed^ and his thoiights trottbled himyso that the joints 
Q^ his loins were loosed^ and his kheu smote one against, another. 
The terror, astonishment, fkintin^, and treiiibling of Belshazzar, 
are here described and expressed in the:'same manner by the pro- 
phet wIk^ was an eye-witness of them, as they were by the prophet 
who foretold them 200 years before. 

But Iniah must have had an extraordinary measure of divine , 
flkuninatfon, to be able to add, immediately after the description of . 

•Icr.1.91. "tM.lt IX 1 14. Las. and U. 38. «Id.lLa9. .|U.aai. 
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BflMiatfart c o M te hirtiu n, the foitowuig Words: Pt^mnikelM^* 
watehinikewtackUiwerteai^drM:. The prophet foreseeB, that Bel- 
shazsar, thoug^h dismayed and confounded at fint, shall recover his 
ooonge and qMrits, through the ezhoftatioDa of his eoortien; Imt 
more ptftlcalarly through the peareuasion of the queen, his mother, 
who represented to him the imreasonablenesB ofbeing affected with 
aach unmanly feara, and mmecessary ahmns ; Lei not thy thoughts 
irwAUtKee^fnarUithyanrntenanctbedumged. They will exhort him 
therefore to make himself easy$ to satisfy himself with giving proper 
orders, and with the assurance of being advertised of every thmg 
by the viffilance of the sentinels ; to order the rest of tbe supper to 
be served, as if nothing iiad happened; and to recall that gaiety nnd 
joy, which his excessive fears had banished from the taUe : Prqiare 
the table, wtUeh in the ufqtch'tower ; eaty drink. 

• 6. But at the same time that men are giving their orders, God on 
his part is hkewise giving his; Arise ye princee^ mnd anoini ihe 
thield. It is (vod himself that commands the princes to advance, to 
ti^e tlieir arms, and to enter boldly into a city drowned in wine» 
or buried in sleep. 

7. Isaiah acquaints us with two material and important circnm* 
stances concerning the takinffof Babylon. The first is, that the 
troops with which it is filled, raall not keep th»r nound, or stand 
firm' any where, neither at the palace nor the citadel, nor any other 
public place whatsoever; that they shall desert and leave one 
another, without thinking of any thing but making their escape ; 
that in running away they shall disperse themselves, and take differ- 
ent roads, just as a fiock of deer, or of sheep, is dispersed and scat- 
tered, when they are affrighted : And U »hdU he at a chated rocji and 
a» a theep that no num taketh i^ The second circumstance is, that 
tho greatest part of those troops, though they were in the Babylo- 
nian service and pa)r, were not Babylonians ; and that they shall re- 
turn into the provinces fiom whence they came, witlKJUt being 
pursued by the conquerors; because the divine venfireance was 
chiefly to &11 upon the citizens of Babylon: They shau turn every 
man to hit own people^\ and flee every one into hit own land* 

8. Lastly, not to mention the dreadful slaughter which is to be 
made of the inhabitants of Babylon, where no mercy will be shown 
either to old men, women, or children, or even to the chUd that is 
still withm its mother's womb, as has been already noticed : tbe last 
circumstance, I say, which the prophet foretelk, is the death of the 
king himself, Whose bodv is to have no burial, and the entire ex- 
tinction of the royal fitmily ; both which calamities are described in 
the Scripture, in a manner equally terriUe and instructive to all 
princes. But thou art catt out of thy grave^H Wee an abominable 
hratich. Thou thalt not be joined with Hum (diy ancestors} in buriai^ 

•I«.»l.&. tDiiLT.lO. tln.zzi.6. ^b».ilU.li. HIUO. 
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heeame Uum haH defrayed ihp land, and dtdn ikfpetipk. That 
king is justly forgottoi, wlio has never remembered, that he ought 
to be the protector ar^d father of his people. He that has lived cmljr 
to ruin and destroy his country, is unworthy the common privilege 
of buriaL As he has been an enemy to mankind, he ought to have 
no place amongst them. He was tike unto the wild beasts of the 
field, and like them he shall be buried ; and since he had no senti- 
ments of humanity himself, he deserves to meet with no humanity 
from others. This is the sentence which God himself pronounceth 
against Belshatzar : and the malediction extends itself to his chil<* 
dren, who were looked upon as his associates in the throne, and as 
the source of a long posterity and succession of kings, and were en* 
tertained with nothW by the flattering courtiers, but the pleasing 
prospects and ideas oftheir future mndeur. Prepart alanghUrfor 
ku Mldren^* /or the tniquUy of mHr /aihers; mat they do noi rue 
nor poneu the land. For Itoill rite up agamet them eeuih the Lord 
<f AofCf, and cut qg^/rom Babylon the name and remnant^ and eon 
and ne^^iieWf eaith the Lord* 

SECTION n. 

A dMcriptkm of the Ukiag of BabjrloB. 

After having seen the predictions of every thing that was to hap- 
pen to the impious Babylon, it is now time to come to the accom- 
plishment of those prophecies i and to resume our narrative of the 
taking of that city. 

As soon as Cvrus saw that the ditch, which they had long worked 
vmon, was finished, he began to think seriously upon the execution 
of his vast design, which as yet he had communicated to nobody. 
Providence soon (bmished him with as fit an opportunity for tms 
purpose as he could desire. He was informed tliat m the city a 
great festival was to be celebrated i and that the Babylonians, on 
occasion of that solemnity, were accustomed to pass the whole liight 
in drinking and debauchery. 

Belshazssar himself was more concerned in this public rejoicing 
than any other,j and gave a magnificent entertainment to the chi^ 
officers of the lunffdom, and the ladies of the court. When flushed 
with wine, he ordered the js^ld and silver vessels, which had been 
taken from the temple of ^rusalem, to be brought out; and as an 
msult upon the God of Israel, he, his whole court, a%d all his con- 
cubines, drank out of 'those sacred vessels. God, who was provoked 
at such insolence and impiety, at the same instant made him sensiblo 
who it was that he affronted, by a sudden apparition of a hand^ 
writing certain characters upon the waU. The king, terribly surprised, 
and fhjgrhted at this vision, immediately sent for all his wise men, 
hit diviners, and astrologers, that they might read the writing to 

•lM.zl?.81.». tDM.v.i-a8. 
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'Umi Mid •zplaJn tteiiietiiing of it. But tbey all cuDd in ynSn^ not 
oue of them bekiff able to expound the matter, or even to read the 
charaeterB.* It is probably in relation to this occurrence, that 
Isaiah* after having foretold to Babylon that she shall be overwhelmed 
with calanuties which she did not expect, adds. Stand now with thine 
tnchantments^ and witft, (ke mulHtude of thy torceries. Let now the 
tutrologera^ the stat gazers^ the monthly prognosticator», itdnd up, and 
eaioe Vue/rom these things that $haU come upon thee. Is. xlvii. 12, 
1 3. The queen-mother, (Nitocris, a princess of great merit,] coming 
upon the noise of tliis sreat prodigy into the banqueting^room, en- 
deavoured to compose the mind of Uie king, her son, advismg him to 
Bend for Daniel, with whose abilities in such matters she was well 
acquainted, and wliom she had always employed in the government 
of the state. 

Daniel was tlierefore immediately sent for, and spoke to the king 
with a freedom and liberty becommg a prophet. He out him in 
mind of the dreadful manner in which God had punished the pride 
of his grandfather Nebuchadnezzar, and the flagrant abuse he made 
of his power,"! when he acknowledged no law but his own will, and 
thought himself empowered to exalt and to abase, to inflict destruction 
and death wheresoever he would, only because such was his will and 
, pleasure. And thou hie Jon, says he to the king, hast not humbled 
thine hearty though thou knowest all this, but hast lifted up thyself 
against the Lord of heaven; and they have brought the vessds of his 
house before thee, and thou and thy lords^ thy wives and thy concu» 
6tfief, hiaiee drunk wine tn them: and thou hoH praised the gods <^ 
silver and gold <f brass, iron, wood, and stone, which see natj nor 
hear, nor htow and Uie Ood, in whose hand thy breath is, and whose 
are all thy ways hast thou not glorified. Then was the part of the 
hand sent from him, and this writing was written. Arid this is the 
writing that was written,l Mbns, Tekel, Upharsin.^ nis is the 
interpretation of the thing : Mens, Ood hath numbered thy kingdotn 
and finished it , Tesel, thou art weighed in the balances, and art 
fhund wanting; Peres, thy kingdom is divided, and given to the 
Medes and Persians. This mterpretaticm, <me would think, diould 
have aggravated the consternation of the company; but they found 
means to dispel their fears, probably upon a persuasion, that the 
calamity was not denounced as present or immediate, and that tijiie 
might niniish them with expedients to avert it. This however is 
certain, that fbr fear of disturbing the genend joy of the present 
festival, th^ Ittit off the discussion of serious matters to another 
time, and sat down again to their banquet, and continued their xe* 
veilings to a very late hour. 

* The raaflon wlqr titey could not read Uib lentence wu, that it wu writteo in He- 
brew letters, which are now called the Samaritan cbaracten, ard wliicli the Babylo- 
liians did not undeiBtand. / > 

t Whom be wooM he alew, and whom be wonld be kept aliv«)^ and whom be wwlJ 
fee set up, and whom he woQld be put down. J:>an.v. M. 

tTbeieibraewwiiarignUy,iitMi»<r,ip«viU««lneii. ) Or PuKik 
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Cbnsy* itttiieiiieiB time, weHinfmndd oftiMOOBfiwlMi th* «m 
aeDetafly occasioned by tbk festival, both in the palace and the cky . 
Sad posted a part of bis troops on that side wheK the river entered 
inta the dty, and another'put on that ttde where it went out; and 
had commanded them to enter the city that verv nisht, bjr nmrching 
alon^ the channel of the river, as soon as ever they found itibrdable* 
Ha vmg given all necessary orders, and ezborted his officers to follow 
him, by representing to them that he marched under the guidance 
of the goos; in the evemng he made them ofea the great rec^ 
tacles, or ditches, on both tsides of the city, above and b^w, that 
the water of the river might run into them. By this means the 
Euphrates was quickly emptied, and its chiinnel became diy. Then 
.the two fbrementionea bodies of troops, according to their orders* 
^ vent into the channel, the one cmnmanded by Gobryas, and thf 
other by Gadataa, and advanced without meeting any obstacle* 
The invisible guide, who had ptomised to open all the gates to 
Cyras, made the general negligence and disorder of that riotous 
mght subservient to his design, by leavk^ ope&tbe gates of brasS} 
which were made to shut up the descents from thequays to the river* 
and which alone, if they had not been left open, were sufficient to 
have defeated the whole enteiprise. Thus (fid these two bodies of 
troops penetrate into the very heart of the city without any <^ 
position, and meeting together at the royal palace, according to theur 
agreement, surprised the ^ards, and cut tnem to pieces. Some of 
the compimy that were within the palace opening the doora to know 
what noise it was they heard without, thd sokQeis rushed in, uid 
quickly made themselves masters of it; and meeting the king, who 
came up to them sword in hand, at the head of those that were in the 
way to succour liim, they killed him, and put all those that attended 
him to the sword. The first thing the conquerors did aflerwards* 
was to thank the gods for having at least punished that impious king. 
These words are Xenof^n*s, and are very worthv of attention, ae 
they BO perfectly agree with what the Scriptures have recorded of 
the impious Belshazzar. 

A. M. 34(16. The taking of Babjrlmi pot an end to the Babylonian 

Ant. J. c. 538. empire, after a duration of 210 vears from the begin- 
ning of the reign of Nabonassar. Thus was the power of that proud 
city abolished just fifbv years after she had destroyed the city of Je* 
fusalem and her temple. And herein were accomplished those pre* 
dictions, which the prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Daniel, had de« 
Aounced against her, and of which we have already given a particular 
account. There is still one more, the most important and the moBk 
incredible of them all, and yet the Scripture has set it down in the 
strongest terms, and marked it out with the greatest exactness ; a 
prediction literally fulfilled in all its points; ^e proof of which stL 
actuaDy subsists, is the most easy to be verifiedy and indeed «;^ 
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aMtare BOltobeeoiitated. Wliatliiieiafatliepra^BetiQoarw 
toUl and ftlMnlute a rain of BaWkm, that not tlie least remains or 
traces shonld be left of it Ithink it may not be improper to give 
an account of the perfect accompUsfament of this famous propheey, 
fceibre we proceed to speak of what foOowed the taking of Bdbykn. 

SECTION m. 

TkseosnleilimoCtlMpraplMeywlileh fomoM the loiai rata tad denmctlMi af 
Babyloa. 

This prediction we find recorded in several of the prophets, hut 
Mffticolarly in Isaiah, in the thirteenth chapter, from tfaie 19th to the 
tSd verses, and in the 23d and 34th verses of the fourteenth chapter. 
I have already inserted it at large, page 132, dtc. It is there declared* 
that Babylon shall be utterly destroyed, as the criminal cHies of 
Sodom and Qomorrah formerly were; that she shall be no more in- 
habited ; . that she sfaaD never be rebuilt ; that the Arabs shall not so 
much as set up their tents there ; that the shepherd shall not come 
thither even to rest his flock ; that it shall become a dwelling place 
Ibr the wild beasts, and a retreat for the birds of night; that the 
place where it stood shaE be covered over with a marsh, so that no 
trace shall be le^ to show where. Babylon had been. It is God 
himself who pronounced this sentence, and it is for the servioe of 
religion to show how exactly every article of it has been successively 
accomplished. 

I. In the first place, Babvlon ceased to be a royal dty, the kin^ 
of Persia choosing to reside elsewhere. They delighted more in 
Sosa, Ecbatana, Penepolis, or any other place ; and did themselves 
destroy a good part of Babylon. 

A. M. 3880. II. We are informed by Strabo and Phny, that the 

AatJ.c. IM. Macedonians, who succeeded the Persians, did not 
only neglect it, and forbear to embellish or even repair it, but that 
moreover they built Seleucia in the neighbourhood,* on poipoee 
to draw away its inhabitants, and cause it to be deserted. Nothing 
can better explain what the prophet had foretold ; It shall noi be tn* 
habiUd* Its own masters endeavour to make it desolate. 

in. The new kinn of Persia, who afterwards became masters 
of Babylon, completed the ruin of it, by building Ctesiphon^f which, 
carried away all the remainder of the inhabitants} so that ftom th j 
time the cune was pronounced against that city, it seems as if those 
very persons that ought to have protected her, were become her 
I ; and had all thought it their duty to reduce her to a state of 



* TUten vibii Pmmb dfaroerant, partem tempos comumpilt el Macedoniim M|ii|eBthq 
wujdmh piMtquam Seleiicui Nieator Seluciam ad Tigiim r*«^mt ftadUli rantdm treeeA- 
IkiBabsrloiiedlHitam. Strab.l.xyl^p.fX. 

In ■oliiiidiiMm radUt ezbatma vkinitate Sehwte, ob M eondUa 4 Akaloie taMm Doa- 
•tealmum(orqiiadrageiimum)lapidem. Pirn. 1. tI cSB. 
^^t go Mi aeiudam et C?teripiiMttem srbei r«wurum iaOytM ftcwy. a.Mitnm 
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floiitttde, lliOQf h lij iB^iMct meanp, and wUl^ 

that it might more Manifestly appear to he the hand of God^ ntber 

than the hand of man, which brought ab<mt her dcetructioo* 

IV. She was so totally forsaken^ that nothing of her was 1^ re- 
maining hut the walls. And to thus condition she was reduced dt 
A.o.flS. ^^® ^^^ y^hen Pausanias wrote his remarks upon 

Greece.* Ilia auUm Babylon wmdum qmu uftftoim jo< 
mspexUuiikmmaxmayjamprcUiermiuro»ni^ Faua. 

in Arcad. pa^^f. 5:09. 

V. The kings of Persia finding their place deserted, made a par]E 
of it, in which they kept wild beasts for hunting. Thus did it be- 
come, as the prophet had foretoU^ a dwetfing-place for raTenoua 
beasts, that are enemies to man; or fi)r timorous ■iMpmfe^ that Am 
before him. Instead of citizens, she was now inhabited by wild 
boars, leopards, bears, deer, and wild asses. Babylon was now thai 
retreat of fierce, savage, deadly creatures, that hate the light, anj 
delight in darkness. WUd betuU <f the 4e»tH shall & <A«rr, m»d 
dragm%9 shall dwell m their pleasatd peUaces^f 

A.ii.iHL ^^ Jerome has transmitted to us the &lk>wiiuf vala<- 

able remark which he had from a Persian moiS, that 
he had himself seen what he related to him. DuUdsmusi qvwkuA 
frotre Blamitd^ ^ de iUis Jmibus egrediens^ nunc Hieroso^fmis mr- 
ku» etngU monaeh4>r%Mj tfenaU<mes r^f^ esse m 
gmerisheslittsmurorwi^^usamJlnlutmtiimtq^^ Incap. isa* 
xiiL^ 

VL -But it wasstafitoo much that the wadsof Babylon were stand- 
ing. At lengdi they feU down in aeveml places, and were never 
repaired. Vaaooa accidents dastroyed the remamder. The ani- 
mals which were to he enbservient to the pleasure of the Persian 
kings, abandoned the place; serpents and scorpions remained, so 
that it became a dreadful place fiur persons that snould have the cu- 
riosity to visit, or search atter, its .antiquities. The Euphrates, that 
used to jrun through the city^ ha^g no longer a free cnamiel, took 
its course another way ; so that in Tbeodoret's time there was no* 
thing more than a v^ stream of water left^ which ran across the 
ruins, and, not meeting with a slope or free passage, necessarily 
degenerated into a marsh. 

in the time of Alexander the Great^ the river had <]uitted its or-^ 
dinary channel, hy reason of the outlets and canals which Csrrus had 
made, and of which we have already given an account; the ouUeta 
being badly stepped up, had occasumed a great inundation in the 
oouiSiy. Alexander^ desi|^ng to £s: the seat^c^ his ^vofk^ at 
Babylon, projected tlie brmgmg back of the Euphrates mto its 
natural and mrmer channel, and had actually set hn men to work. 

* H« wraie In the reign of AnUminoi, raeccHor i» AdfUn. t Inu sUi. SI, Si. ' 
t Baplinte« § uondam arbem ipMun median cUvldebat; nime MHem lliMflai coatmw 

ns Ml & attain tiain, cat per radera mlniinai aqaanim meatui flolt. Tmisf* la cap. I. 

Jbrwi. ¥9.38^90. ^ Anton, de BxpedTAkx. & viH 
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Bat the AIiiug1it]r» who watched orer the fblfiOiiig of his prophecy, 
and who had declared, he would destroy even to the very remain 
and footsteps of. Babylon [/ wUlcui off from Babylon the name and 
remnanij*} defeated this enterprise by the death of Alexander, wfaidi 
happened soon after. It is eaisy to comprehend how, after this, Btt- 
hylon being neglected to such a degree as we have seen, its river 
was converted into an inaccessible pool, which covered the veiy 
place where that impious city had stood, as Isaiah had foretold : / 
wili make U pooU If tontor.f And this was necessary, lest the 
place where mbylon had stood should be.£scovered hereafter \pj 
the course of the Euphrates. 

Vn. By means of all these changes Babylon became tti utter 
desert, and all the country round fellinto the same state of desola- 
tion and horror; so that the most able geographers at this day can- 
not determine the place where it stood.} In this manner God*8 pre- 
Action was hterally fulfilled : Iwiiiad off from B^ktnihe name^ 
luUl make ii apo^fesHon/orthe fttlfeni, andpooU If waier; and 1 
ftiU ewtep U mUi the beeom fdeUrudion^ ra&k the Lord of A<MCf.j 
I myself, saith the Lord, will examine with a jealous eye, to see if 
there be any remains of that city, which was an enemy to my name, 
end to Jerusalem. I will thoroughly sweep the place where it stood; 
and will clear it so effectually, by defaciag every trace of 'the city, 
that no person shall be able to preserve the memory of the place chosen 
by Nimrod, and which I, the Lord, have abolished. / tsiH emeep iJL 
yiUk the beeom qfdeitrucHon eaiUh 1^ Lord ofhoett. 

YIII. God was not satisfied^ with* causing all these aheratkNM to 
be^ foretold, but to give the greater assurance of their certainty, 
thought fit to seal the prediction of them by an oath. The Lord 
ofhoeU hcOh #i0orri, M^m^, Surely^ as I haoe ihm^hiy m> ehall U 
eome to pa»»; and at I have purposed^ eo ehtdl U itand.Jl But if we 
would take this dreadful oath in its fuU latitude, we must not con- 
fine it either to Babylon ox to its'inhabitantSj.xv to the fffindes that 
reigned therein. The malediction relates to the whofo worM: it is 
the general anathema pronounced against the wicked ; it'is thcr ter- 
rible decree, by which the two cities of Babylon and Jerusalem shall 
be separated K>r ever, and an eternal -divorce be put between the 
iaints and the reprobate. The Scriptui'es that have Ibrotdd it, sfaaU 
■ubeist till the day of its execution* Tk^ senteioe is written theie- 
in, and deposited as it wero, in the public arohives of religion, ne 
Lord ofhoiU hath ewom^ eayingjAtlhane thoughi^ §o thallUwme 
to pass; and €u Jhavejmrpoeed^ eo^ehaU ii stand. 

What I hive said of this prophecy concerning Babylon is ahnosi 
all entlrefly taken out of an excellent treatise upon Isaiah, Which ii 
■till in manuscript. 

• In. xIt. 82. t lb. xlT. 91 
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SECTION IV* 

What followed vpon tbe taUaf of Btb^ta. 

CftfaM,* having entered the city in the manner we have deeeribed» 
pot afl to Uie eword that were found in the streets: he then oom- 
maaded the dtiaens to bnnr him all their antas, and afterwards to 
shot themselves up in their houses. The next momins^, by break of 
day, the garrison which kept the citadel being apprised tliat the city 
was taken, and their king killed, surrendered thmselves to Cyrus. 
Thus did this prince, ahnoet without striking a blow, and wiUioat 
any resistance, ih*d himsdf in peaceable possession of the strongest 
plaee in the world. 

The first thing he did was, to thsak the sods ibr the success they 
had given him. And then, having assembled his principal officers, 

* he pablielyapidattded their conrsfe and prudence, their zeal and 
attachment to his penKm, and distributed rewards to his whole army.f 
After which he represented to them, that the only means (^preserv 
ing what they had acquired was to persevere in their ancient vir- 
tue; that the proper end of victory was not to give themsdves upto 
idlenesB and Measure; that, after having conquered their enemies by 
force of arms, it would b^^phameful to suffer themselves to be over 
come by the allurements ot pleasure ; that, in order to mnintain their 
ancient g^ry, it behoved them to keep up amongst the Persians at 
Bshylmi the same discipline they had observed in their own country 
and for that purpose, to take a particular care to sive their children 

* a good education. This (says he) will necessari^ engage us da^ 
to make further advances m virtue, as it will oblige us to be diligent 
and careful in setting them good examples: not will it be easy ibr 
them to be corrupted, when they shall neither hear nor see any 
tlmug amongst us, but what excites them to viitus, and shall be ooo- 
tinually employed in honourable and laudable exercises. 

Cyrus committed the different parts and.officesof his government 
to dslfoent persons, according to their various taints and qualifica- 
tions ;t but the care <^ forming and appointiB|^ general officers, go- 
vernors cf provinces, ministers and ambassadors, he reserved to 
hims^, lookii^ upon that as the proper duty and employment of a 
king, upon which dq>ended his ffloiy, the success' of ms afiairs, and 
the happiness and tranquillity ofhis mngdom. Hb great talent was 
to study the particular character of meu^in prder to place every one 
in his proper sphere, to give them authority in proportion to their 
merit, to make their private advancement concur ^ith the pulilic 
good, and to make the whole machine of the state move in so regu* 
hr a manner, that every part Ishould have 9 dependance upon, and 
mutuaDy contribute to support each other, and that the strength of 
one should not exert itsdf but fi>r the benefit and advantage of tho 
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rest Each penon had his district, and his particular spnere of 
busiiicaB, of which he eave an account to another above hinn and he 
again to a third, and so on, tiU, b^ rhese different degrees^ and 
Tegular subordination, the coraizance of affairs came to the king 
himseif, who did not lemam Kfle in the' midst of att this motioii, but 
was, as it were^tbe soul to ths body of the stftte, which^ bjr tbm 
means, he floramed with as mock ease as a ftther govMw bis 
private iamy. 

When he afterwards sent governors, cafled Hiltrapmf into the 
. pvovinoas under his snb^ectioa, he would not suffer the particnlir 
goveinon of places, nor the coonnandiiig ofBcers of the troops 
maintaiiind for the secunty of the countiy, to be dependant upon 
those provincial governors, or to be subject to an]r one but himaolf ; 
in order that, if anr of these jolrapie, ^ate with his power or riches, 
made an ill use of his authority^ there mvht be fbund witn es se s aaai 
eenson of his inal*adniiiQstratioa within ms own govenunent* For 
there was nothing he so carefolly avoided, as the trusting of any one 
man with absolute power, well Imowing that a prince will qmcScfar 
have reason to repent his having exalted one pmon so high, if all 
fAhem are thereby abused and kept under. 

Tfaua Cyrus estabhshed a wonderful order with respect to his 
military affidrs, his treasury, and ctvil^govemment. In all the 
provinces he had persons, of approved integrity,! who ||ave him an 
account of every thing that passed. He made it his prmcipal care 
to hcmoinr and reward all those that distinguished themselves by 
their merit, or were eminent in any respect whatever. He infinite^ 
preferred clemency to martial courage, because the latter is often the 
cause of ruin and desolation to whole nations, whereas the former is 
alw^ beneficent and useful He was sensible that good laws con- 
tiihuteveiy much to the forming and preserving of good mannefB4 
hut, in his opinion, the prince, by his example, was to be a Uvinff Hw 
to his people. Nor did he think a man worthy to reign over othen^ 
nnkss he was more wise and virtuous than those he governed: he 
was ako nezsuadedJI that the surest sseans for a prince to gain the 
respect of his courtiers, and of such as approached his person, waa 
to have so much regard for them, as never to do or to aay any thing 
before them, contrary to the rules of decency and good muinecs. 

Liberality he looked upon as a virtue truly royal;ir nordid be 
think there was any tht^g great or valuable in riciuoa, bnt the 
pieasofe of distrUiutiog them to others. I hJi^prodigwuMrichMf* 
says he to his courtiers, foioii, and /cm glmdHu varld knotct Uv 
Udyw'imifaituire^fouriehu^iheyareaBnm^hy^^ Far 

iouhot m^d ^unUdlheaptmuecM.? Fhrnnf'owntae^andUie(^ 
9um it myu^f Tketi vMMhe impoisO^ie^inen if J duind U. Jfcw 
ike efti^snii/almaiifftoA4Mw«miii3(|KwsrforsmnittoM icfte 

fSi3?ii.^fc'Si.«t^ tftjiaoi ^ibM.9». j|iMd.»i 
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acqvaitU me voiUi their wmie and neceeeUUe. 

CrGB3us one.day represented to him,'*' that by continiul largeeMi 
he would at lak make himaelf po<Hr, whereas he might have amassed 
infinite ifeasures, and have been the richest prmoe in the worid. 
And $o what turn, replied Cyrus, do yw think thaee ireaeuree pUghi 
have atnpunted f Cnssus named a certain sum, which was immen^y 
great. Cyrus thereupon ordered a short note to be written to the 
K>rd8 of his court, in which it was signified to them that be had oc- 
casion fi>r money.- Immediately a much larger sum was brought to 
him than Cr<Bsus had mentioned. Look Aere, sajs Cyrus to him, 
here are my treaaures; the eheste I keep my richei t», are the heturU 
€tthd iJ^ecUon (^ my subfecte* 

But much as he esteemed liberality, he laid a stiH greater stren 
upon kindness ani* condescension, amibility, and humanity, which 
are qualities still more engaging, and more a^ to acquire the affec- 
tion of a people, which is propNM*ly to reign. For a prince to be 
more generous than others in giving^, when he is infinitely more rich 
than they, has nothing in it so surprising ox extraordinary, as to de- 
scend in a manner from the throne, ana to put himself upon a level 
with his subjects. 

But what Cyrus preferied to all other things, was the wonhip of 
the gods, and a respect fi>rreligion.f Upon this therefore he thought 
himself obliged to bestow his &it and principal care, as soon as ne 
became more at leisure, and more' master of his time, by the con- 
quest oi Babylon. He began by establishing a number of Magi, to 
■ing daily a morning service of praise to the honour of the gods, and 

^ to ofiSer sacrifices; which was always practised amongst them ineuc- 

. ceedingages. \ / ' 

^ The prince's diiqxMsition quickly became, as is usual, the prevailing 
disposition among his people ; and lus example became the rule of 
their conduct. The Persians, who saw that Cyrus's reign had been 
but one continued chain and series of prosperitv and success^believed 
that by serving the gods as he did, tney shouid be blessed with the 

' like happiness and prosperity : besides, they were sensible it was the 
, surest wav to please their prince, and to make their court to him 
successfiiuy. Cyrus, on the other hand, was extremelv glad to find 
them have such sentunents, being convinced, that whosoever sin- 
cerely fears and worships God, wul at the same time be faithful to 
bis king, and preserve an inviolable attachment to his person, and to 
the wei&re of the state. All this is excellent^ but is only true and 
Tfi^ in4he true religion. 
Cyrus, being resolved to establish his chief rendence at Babylon4 

! a^powerful city, which could not be very weU afiected to him, 
thought it necesisary to be more cautious than he had been hitherto, 

ii 
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m regard to the safbtjr of his person. The most cfangerous horns 
for princes within their palaces, and the most likely for treasonabla 
attempts upon their lives, are those of bathing, eating, and sleeping 
He determmed therefore to suffer nobody to be near him "^t those 
times, but such persons on whose fidelity he could absolutely rely; 
and on this account he thought eunuchs preferable to all others; be- 
cause, as they had neither wives, children, nor families, and besides 
were generally despised on account of the meanness of their birth 
and the ignominy of their condition, they were engaged by every 
consideration to attach themselves solely to their masters, on whose 
ifc their whole fortune depended, and on whose account alone it was, 
that they possessed either wealth or consequence. Cyrus therefore 
intrusted all the offices of his household to eunuchs : and this practice, 
which was not unknown before his time, from thenceforth became 
the general custom of all the eastern countries. 

It is well known, that in after times it prevailed also amongst the 
Roman emperors, with whom the eunuchs were the reigning all- 
powerful favourites ; nor is it any wonder. It was very natural for 
the prince, after having confided his person to their care, and expe- 
rienced thehr zeal, fidenty, and merit, to intrust them also with the 
management of some public business, and by degrees to give himself 
up to them. These expert courtiers knew how to improve those 
favourable moments, when sovereigns, delivered from the weight 
of their dignity, which is a burden to them, become men, and fimii- 
liarize themselves with their officers. And by this*policy, having 
got possession of their masters' minds and confidence, they came to 
possess great influence at court, to have the administration of public 
affairs, and the disposal of employments and honours, and to arrive 
themselves at the highest offices and digrnities of the state. 

But the good emperors,* such as Alexander Severus, held the 
eunuchs in abhorrence, looking upon them as creatures sold and at- 
tached onjy to their fortune, and enemies by principle to the public 
good; persons, whose sole view was to get possession of the prince's 
mind, to conceal the kno\^ledge of public business as much as pos- 
sible from him, to preclude access to him from any person of real 
merit, dod to keep him shut up and imprisoned, in a manner, within 
the narrow circle of three or four officers, who had an entire ascen- 
dant and dominion over him: ClatuterUes principem suum, ei agenie» 
ante omnia ne quid sciat. 

When Cyrus had established his regulations in. every thing rela- 
ting to the government,! he resolved to show himself pubhcly to 
, his own people, and to his newly conquered subjects, in a soiemn, 
august ceremony of religion, by marchmg in a pompous cavalcade to 
the places consecrated to the gods, in order to ofier sacrifices to them. 
In this procession Cyrus thought fit to display all possible splendour 
and magnificence, to catch and dazzle the eyes of the people. This 

^ Lanprid. In vlt Alsz. Sam. f Cfto^ L till. p.«13^m. . 
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was tbe &rA time that prince ever aimed at ixrocuring respect to* 
wards himself, hot only by the attractions of virtue (says the histo- 
rian,) but by such an external pomp as was calculated to attract the 
multitude, and worked like a charm or enchantment upon their 
imaginations.''' He ordered the superior officers of the Persians and 
allies to attend him and gave each of them a dress after the Median 
fashion ; that is to say, long robes, which hdng down to the feet. 
These were of various colours, all of the finest and brightest dye, 
and richly embroidered with gold and silver. Besides those that 
were for themselves, he save them others, very splendid also, but 
less costly, to present to the subaltern officers. It was on this oc- 
casion the Persians first dressed themselves after the manner of the 
Medes,t and began to imitate them in colouring their eyes, to make 
them appear more sparkling, and in painting their faces, in order to 
enliven their complexions. 

When the day appointed for the ceremony was come, the Whde 
company assembled at the king's palace by break of day. Four 
thousand of the guards, drawn up four deep, placed, themselves in 
front of the palace, and 2000 on the two sides of it ranged in the 
same order. The whole cavalry were also drawn out, the Persians 
on the right, and that of the allies on the left. The chariots of war ^ 
Wfere ranged half on one' side, and half on the other. As soon as the 
palace ^ates were opened, a great number of bulls of requisite beauty 
were led out by four and four : these were to be sacrificed to Jupiter and 
(tte other gods, according to the ceremonies prescribed by the Magi. 
Next followed the horses that were to be sacrificed to the Sun. Im- 
mediately afleri^hem a white chariot, crowned with flowers, the 
pole of which was^ilt: this was to be offered to Jupiter. Then came 
a second chariot of the same colour, and adorned in the same man- 
ner, to be offered to the Son. After these followed a third, the 
horses of which were caparisoned with scarlet housings. Behind 
came the men who carried the sacred fire on a large hearth. When 
all these were on their march, Cyrus hunself began to appear upon 
his car, with his upright tiara upon his head, encircled with a ro^al 
diadem. His under tunic was of purple mixed with white, which 
was a colour peculiar to kings. Over his other garments he wore 
a large purple cloak. His hands were uncovered. A little below 
him sat his master of the horse, who was of a comely stature, but 
not so tall as Cyrus, for which reason the height of tbe latter ap- 
peared still more advantageously. As soon as the people perceived 
the prince, they all feU prostrate before, him, and worshipped him; 
whether it was, that certain persons appointed on purpose, and placed 
at proper distances, led others on by their example, or that the peo- 
ple were moved to do it of their own accord, being struck with the 
appearance of so much pomp and ma>gnificence, and with bo many 
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twM dreomttiiees of majesty and aplendoar. The FetiAam YaA 
never proetrated themselves in this manner before Cyrus, till on this 
occasion. ^ 

When Cyrus's chariot was come out of the palace, the 4000 
^ards began to march ; the other 2000 moved at the same tinie,and 
placed themselves on each side of the chariot. Th^ eunuchs, or great 
officers of the king's household, to the number of 300, richly clad, 
with javelins in Uieir hands, and mounted upon stately horses, 
marched immediately after the chariot. After them followed 200 
led horses of the king's stable, each of them havhig embroidered fur- 
mture and bits of gold. Next came the Persiau cavalry, divided 
into four bodies, each consisting of 10,000 men; then tte Median 
horse, and after those the cavaliy of the allies. The chariots of war, 
ibur abreast, dosed the pocession. 

When they came to tne fields consecrated to the gods, they ofl^r- 
ed their sacrifices first to Jupiter, and then to the Sun. To the 
honour of the first were burnt biiJls, and to thr honour of the second 
horses. They likewise sacrificed some victinte to the Earth, accord- 
ing to the appointment of the Magi; then to the demi-gods, the 
patrons and protectors of Syria.* 

In order to afford the people some recreation after this grave and 
Bolemn ceremony, Cvrus thought fit that it should conclude with 
games, and horse and chariot-races. The place where they were 
was large and spacious. He ordered a certain portion of it to be 
marked out, about five stadia,f and proposed prizes fbr the victors 
of each nation ^wbich were to encounter separately and among them- 
selves. He himself won the prize in the Persian liorse-races, for 
nobody was so complete a horseman as he. The chariots ran but 
two at a time, one against another. 

This kind of procession continued a Iota£^ time afterwards amongst 
the Pemans, except only that it Was not always attended with sacri- 
fices. AH the ceremonies being ended, they returned to the city in 
the same order. 

Some days after^ Cyrus, to celebrate the victory he had obtained 
in the horse-races, gave a rreat entertainment to all the chief offi- 
cers, as well foreigners as Medes and Persians. They had never 
yet seen any thing of the kind so sumptuous and magnificent. At the 
conclusion of the fbast he made every one a noble present ;. so that 
thc^ all went home With hearts overflowing wi(h joy, admiration, 
and gratitude : and all-powerfbl as he was, master of all the East, 
and so many kingdoms, be did not think it derogatory to his majesty 
to conduct the mole company to the door of his apartment. Such 
were the manners of those ancient times, when men understood how 
to unite great simplicity with the highest degree of human grandeur. 
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ARTICLE in. 

The histoiy of Cyrui, from tbe taking of Babylon to tbe tfano of Mm death. 

Cyrus, finding himself master of all the East by the taking of Ba« / 
bylon, did not imitate tbe example of most other conquerors, who 
sully the glory of their victories by a voluptuous and efieminate life ; 
to which they &npv they may justl/ abandon themselves after their 
past toils, and the long course of hardships they have gone through* 
He thought it incumbent upon him to mamtain his reputation by the 
i^ame methods he had acquired it, that is, by a prudent conduct, by 
a laborious and at;tive life, and a constant application to the dujjies 
of his high station. 

. SECTION I. 

Cyrus takes a Journey into Persia. At his return fVom thenco to Babrlon, he Ibniie a 
phm of government for tbe whole empire. DanUl^s credit and power. 

When Cyrus judged he ha^d sufficiently regulated his ^fflurs at 
Babylon,'*' he thought proper to take a joumev into Persia. In his 
way thither he went through Mediae to visit his uncle Cyaxarea, to 
whom he carried very magnificent presents, telling him at the same 
time that he would find a noble palace at Babylon, all ready pre- 
pared for him, whenever he would please to go thither; and that he 
was to look upon that city as his own. Indeed Cyrus, as long as' his 
uncle lived, hejid^he empire only in co-partnership with him, though 
A. M. 3466. he had entirely conquered and acquired it by his own 
Ant. J. c. 538. valour. Nay, so far did he carry his complaisance, that 
he let his uncle enjoy the first rank. It is Cyaxares who is called 
in Scripture Darius the Mede; and we shall fi^nd, that under his 
reign, which lasted but two years, Daniel had several revelations. It 
appears that Cyrus, when he returned firom Persia, carried Cyaxares 
vnth him to Babylon. 

When they arrived there, they concerted together a scheme of 
government for the whole empire. They divided it into 120 provin- 
ce8.t And that the prince's orders might be conveyed with the 
greater expedition,^ Cyrus caused post-houses to be erected at pro- 
per distances, where the couriers, that travelled day and night, 
found horses always ready, and by that means performed their jour- 
neys with incredible despatch. The government of these provinces 
was given to those persons that had assisted Cyrus most,( and renr 
dered him the greatest service in the war. Over these governors 
were appointed three superintendents,]] who were always to reside 
at court, and to whom tKe governors were to give an account from , 
time to time of every thing that passed in their respective provinces, 

<i CyTop.LTiiLp.897. tI>w>TLl t Qyiop.lTiiip.838. $Id.^8^ll. 
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■nd from whom tliey were to receive the ]iriiice% OTdere end in* 
etroetioitt; so that these three principal miniiiteiB had the soperin- 
tend^mcy over, a^d the chief adminutratioD of, the afiaira of the 
whole empire* Of these three, Daniel was made the chief. He 
bifjMj deserved such a preferende, not only on account of lus mat 
wisdom, which was cefehrated throeg^hoot all the East, -and had 
heen displajred in a distinguished manner at Belshazxar's f^aet, hat 
likewise on account of his ^reat age and consummate experience : 
lor at that tnne it was fbfl snty-seven years, from the ibuith of Na- 
hoebodonosor, that he had been emj^yed as ]« ime mimster ef tho 
hinss of Babylon. 

As this distmction made him the second person m the emptre,* 
and placed him immediately under the king, Uie other courtiers con- 
ceived so great a iealousy of him, that they conspired to destroy him. 
As there was no hold to be taken of him, unless it were on account 
of the kw of his God, to which they knew him inviolably attached, 
they obtained an edict from Darius, whereby all persons were fer- 
hidden to ask any tlung whatsoever, for the space of thirty days d- 
ther of any god or anv man, save of the king ; and that upon pain of 
beinff cast into the den of lions. Now, as Daniel was saymg his 
usual prayers, with his face turned. towards Jerusalem, he was sur- 
prised, accused, and cast into the den of lions. But being miracu- 
lously preserved, and coi;wig out safe and unhurt, his accusers were 
thrown in, and immediately devoured by those animals. This event 
still augmented Danid's credit and reputation. 

Towards the end of the same year,t which was reckoned the first 
of Darius the Mede, Daniel knowing by the computation he made, 
that the seventy years of Judah*s captivity, determined by the prophet 
Jeremiah, were drawing towards ' an end, praved earnestly to God 
that he would vouchsafe to remember his peoufe, rebuild Jerusalem, 
and look with an eye of mercy upon his hoiy cifv, and the sanc- 
tuary he had placed therein. Upon which the angel Gabriel assured 
him in a vision, not onlv of the dehverance of the Jews from their 
temporal captivity, but likewise of another deliverance, much more 
considerable, namely, a deliverance from the bondage of sin and Sa- 
tan, which God would procure to his church, and which was to be 
accomplisbed at the end of seventy weeks, that were to elapse from 
the time the order should be given for the rebuilding of Jerusalem, 
that is, after the space of 490 yeans. For, taking each dajr lor a 
year, according to the language used someftimes in Holy Scripture, 
those seventy weeks of years made up exactly 490 years. 

Cyrus4 upon his return to Babylon, had given orders for all his 
fi>rces to join him there. On the general review made of them, he 
fomid they consisted of 120,000 horse, of 2000 chariots armed With 
scythes, and 600,000 foot. When he had furnished the garrisons 
With so many of them as were necessary for the defence of rh^ 
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several jwrta of the empire^ he raftrched wkh the rsndficler into 
Syria, where he regolatetl the affairs of that province, andthra sab- 
dued all those countries as &r as the Red Sea, and the confines of , 
Ethiopia* 

It was probably in this interval of time^ that Daniel was cast into 
the den of lions, and mifaeolously delivered finom then, as we have 
just now related. 

Pertiaps in the same interval also were those famotis pieces of 
gold coined, which are called Darics, from the name of Darios the 
Mede, which fox their fineness and beauty were for several ages 
preferred to all other money throughont the whole JBast* 

SECTION n. 

n» bagiBBiiif of tlw vnittd emptca of tlie Peraiam ud Iftdei. The ikmoof cdiot of 
Cyras. Daoiol** prophedM. ^.^ 

Here, properly speaking, begins the empire pf the Persians and 
ACedes united under one and the same authority. This empire, 
from Cyrus, the first king and founder of it, to Darius Codomamms, 
srfio was vanquished by Alexander the Great, lasted for the space 
»f 206 years, namely, mm the year of the world 3468 to the vear 
3674. But in this volume I propose to speak only of the first three- 
kings ; and little remains to be said of the founder of this new empire. 
A.IL 3468. CvRus. Cyaxares dying a* tne end of two years, 

Ant i.e. 536. and Cambyses likewise endinj^ his days in rersia, 
Cyras returned to Babylon, and took upon hun the government of 
the empire. 

The years of Cyrus's reign are computed differently.* Some 
make it thirty fez^n, beginning from his first setting out from Per- 
sia, at the head of an army, to succour his uncle Cyaxares : others 
make it to be but seven years, because they date it only from the 
time, when, by the death of Cyaxares and Cambyses, he became 
sole monarch of the whole empire. 

In the first of these seven years, precisely, expired the seventieth 
year of the Babylonish captivity, when Cyrus published the famous 
edict whereby the Jews were permitted to return to Jerusalem. 
There is no question but this edict was obtained by the care and 
Bolicitations of Daniel, who possessed great influence at court. That 
he miffht the more effbctually induce the king to mnt him this re* 
quest, ne showed him undoubtedly the prophecies of Isaiah,f wherein^ 
above 200 years before his birth, he was marked out by name as a 
prince appointed by God to be a great conqueror, and to reduce a 
multitude of nations under his dominion ; and, at the same time, to 
be the deliverer of the captive Jews, by ordering their temple to be 
rebuilt, and Jeiusalem and Judea to be repossessed by their ancient 
inhalHtants. I think it may not be improper in this place to insert 
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Ait edict at koftkyWhichis certainly the most ^oxioos drcmnfltaaee 

in the life of C^rus, and for which, it may he t>resuined, God had 
endowed him with so many heroic virtues, and blesspd him with such 
an uninterrupted series of glorious victories and success. 

In Uujirst year of Cyrtu, king of Persia^ that tke word of the 
Lord by the tnoiUh ^ JerenUah migiu he fulfilled^ the Lord stirred 
up the spirit of Cynu, kin^ of Persia^ that he made a proclamation 
throughout aU hia kva^domy and put it also in writings sayings Thus 
saiih Cyrus f king of Persia. The Lord Ood of heaven hath gtvenyne 
all the Kingdoms of the earthy and he hath charged me to build him a 
hotue at Jerusalemy tohich is in Judah* TFho is there among you <f 
all his people? TUs Ood be with him, and let him go up to Jerusalem^ 
which u in Judah, and build the house <fthe Lord Ood of Israel {he 
is the true Oody) which is in Jerusalem. And whosoever remaineth 
in any place where he sqfoumeth, let the mfin of his plaice help him 
wi(h silver^ and with gold, and with goods^ and with beasts^ beside the 
free wiU offering for the house of Ood that is in Jerusalem.* 

Cyrus, at the same time, restored to the Jews all the vessels of 
the temple of the Lord, which Nabuchodonosor had brought from 
Jerusalem, and placed in the temple of his aod. Shortly after the 
Jews departed under the conduct of ZorobfU)el, to return into their 
own country. 

The San^aritans,! who had long been the declared enemies of the 
Jews, did all ihey possibly could to hinder the building of the tem- 
ple ; and though they comd not alter Cyrus's decree, yet they so far 
prevailed by bribes and underhand dealings with the ministers and 
other officers concerned therein, as to obstruct the execution of it ; 
80 that for several years the building Went on very slr.wly. 
A If. 3470. It deems to have been through grief at seeing- the 

Ant. J. c. 534. execution of this decree so long retarded3thal in the 
third year of Cyrus,. in the first month of that year, Daniel gave 
himself up to mourning and fasting for three weeks together. He 
was then near the river Tigris in Persia. When this time of fasting 
was ended, he saw the vision concemng the succession of th^ kings 
of Persia, the empire of the Macedonians, and the conquest of the 
Romans. This revelation is related in the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfUi chapters of the prophecies of Daniel, of which I shall soon 
speak. 

By what we find in the conclusion of the last chapter ,9 we have 
reason to conjecture, that he died soon after ; and, indeed, his great 
age makes it unlikely that he could live much longer ; for at this 
time he mvtst have been at least eighty-five years of age, if we sup- 
pose him to have been twelve when he was carried to Babylon with 
the other captives, and some suppose him to have been eighteen 

• Ena, i. 1—4. t Eawi, Iv. 1-^ % Das. x. 1-3. 

JBut go tbou thy way tUl the «Bd be; fi>r thou aholt letl, and gtand ia tliy lot at dw 
ofthedaya. i7a».zii.l3. 
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yean of 9Lge at that time : from that early age he had ginm prooft 
of wisdom, more than hamsn, in the judgment of Susannah. He 
was ever afterwards very much esteemed by all the princes who 
reigned at Babylon, and was always employed by them with distinc* 
tion in the administration of their affairs. 

DanieVs wisdom did not only reach to things diyine and political, 
but also to arts and sciences, and particularly to that of architecture. 
JosephuB* speaks of a famous edifice built by him at Susa,t in the 
manner of a castle ; which he says still subsisted in his time, finished 
with such wonderful art, that it then seemed as fresh and beautiful as 
if it had been but newly built. Within this palace the Persian and 
Parthian kings Were usufedly buried; and, ibr the sake of the founder, 
the keeping of it was committed to one of the Jewish nation, even to 
the time of Josephus. It was a common tradition in those parts for 
many ages, that Daniel died in that 9ty,| and there they show his 
monument even to this day. It is certain, that he used to go thither 
fi-om time to time, and he himself tells us that ke did the kmg*M 
butmes* Ihercy^ that is, was governor fi^r the^kingof Babylon. 

Reflections vp<m DameVe Prophecies, 

I have hitherto deferred making any reflections upon the prophe- 
cies of Daniel, which certamly to any reasonable mind are a very 
convincing proof of the truth of our religion.* I shall not dweU 
upon that which personally related to Nebuchadnezzar,|| and fore- 
told in what manner, for the puuishincnt of his pride, he should be 
reduced to the condition of the beat^ts of the field, and after a cer- 
tain number of years restored again to his understanding and to his 
throne. It is well known the matter happened exactly according 
to Daniers prediction: the king himself relates it in a declaration acU 
dressed to all the people and nations of his empire. Was it possi- 
ble for Danid to ascribe such a manifesto or proclamation to 
Nebuchadnezzar, if it had not been genuine ; to speak of it, as 
having been sent into all the provinces, if nobody had seen it ; and 
in the midst of Babylon, that was fuU of both Jews and Gentiles, to 
publish an attestation of such importance, and so injurious to th^ 
king, the fiilsehood of which must have been notorious to all the 
world ? 

I shall content m^nsielf with representing very briefly, and under 
one and the same point of view, the propheci^ of Daniel, which 
designate the succession of the four great empires, and which, for 
that reason, have an essential and necessary relation to the'subject 
matter of this work, which is, no other than the history of those 
very empires. 

* Aaliq. I. z. Cap. 18. 

t Bo ii oflfhl to 00 road,«eoordiiigto St JerooM, wlio r^tootho Muna fket; Cnm» Uk 
DiM. Tiii. 3. and not Eebaiaoa, a« it is now read in tfie text of JowplMU. 
IMovMUadTufter. ^DaB.viiL97. U Dau-iv. 
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The fint of these prophecies has reference to the dream which 
Nebuchadnezzar had,'*' of an image composed of difi^ent metals, 

fold, silver, brass, and iron ; which image was broken in pieces, and 
eaten as small as dust by a little stone from the mountain, which 
afterwards became itself a mountain of extraordinary height and 
magnitude. This dream I have all already recited at large, f 

About fifly years afler,{ the same Daniel saw another vision 
very like that which I have just been speaking of: this was the vi- 
sion of the four large beasts which came out of the sea. The first 
was like a lion, and had eagles* wings; the second was like a bear; 
the third was like a leopard, which bad four heads ; the fourth and 
last, still more strong and terrible than thetOther, had great iron 
teeth: it devoured and brake in pieces, and stamped the residue with 
his feet. From the midst of the ten horns, which this beast had, there 
came up a little one, which had eyes like those of a man, and a 
mouth speaking great things, and this horn became greater than 
the other ; the same horn made war with the saints^ and prevailed 
against them, until the Ancient of Days, that is, the everlasting God, 
came, and sitting upon his throne, surrounded with a thousand 
millions of angels, pronounced an irreversible judgment upon the 
lour beasts, whose time and duration he had determined, and gave 
the Son of Man power over all the nations, and all the tribes, an 
everlasting power and dominion which shall not pass away, and a 
kingdom which shall not be destroyed. 

It is generally asft'eed, that the different inetals of which the 
inia^e was composed, and the four beasts that came out of the sea, 
signified 'so many different monarchies, which were to succeed one 
another, were to be successively destroyed by each other, and were 
all to sive place to the eternal empire of Jesus Christ, for whom 
alone tney bad subsisted. It is also agreed, that these four mo- 
narchies were those of the Babylonians, of Uie Persians and Modes 
united, of the Macedonians, and the Romans.} This is plainly 
demonstrated by the ^ very order 6f their succession. .But where 
did Daniel see this succession and this order? Who could revei^ the 
changes of empires to him, but He only who is the master of times 
and monarchies, who has determined every thing by his own de- 
crees, and who by a supernatural revelation imparts the knowle4ge 
sf them to whom he pleases?!! 

In the following chapter this prophet speaks with still greater 
clearness and precision.l For after having represented the Persian 
and Macedonian monarchies under the figure of two beasts, he thus 
expounds his meaning in the plainest manner: The ram, which hath 

• Dan. ii. t P>«* 83i 84. 

1 This was the fint year of Belabazsar king of Babylon. Dan. vii. 

^ Some interpreten, iflstead of tbe Romans, substitute the kings of Syria and Egypti 
Alexandw's sucoesaors. 

N He cbangeth the times and the seasons: be removeth and setteth up kicws. Ha M- 
^^jn^^TuT^ and secret things} and the l^ht dwelleth Vritb him. Z>«ii ti.ft, ». 
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two imeqpil hom, repraseBto the king of the ICedea and Penuns ; the 
goat, wiucb oTerthrows and tramplee him under his feet, ia the kini^ 
of the Grecians: and the mat horn, which that animal has between 
his eyes, represento the first kin^ and founder of that monarchy. 
How did Daniel see that the Peipian empire should be composed of 
two diflferent nations, Medes and Persians; and that this empire 
should be destroyed by the power of the Grecians? How did he ibre- 
see the rapidity of Alexander's conquests, which he so aptly describes,^ 
by saying, that he touched not the ground? How did he learn, that 
Alexander should not have any suecessor equal to himself, and that 
the first monarch of the Grecian empire should be likewise the moiA 
powerful? By what other light than that of divine revelation could 
he discover ,'<' that Alexander would have no son to succeed him ; 
that his empire would be dismembered and divided into four princi- 
pal kingdoms; and his successors woutd be of his nati6n, but not of 
his blood; and that out of the ruins of a monarchy so suddenly formed 
several states would be established, of which some would be in the 
east, others in the west, some in the south, and others in the north? 

The particulars of the facts foretold in the remainder of the 
eighth, and in the eleventh chapter, are no less astonishing. How 
could Daniel, in Cyrus's reign,f foretel, that the fourth of Cyrus's 
successors, should gather together all his forces to attack the Gre* 
cian states ?| How could tins prophet, who lived so long before the 
time of the Maccabees, partiqjularly describe all the persecutions 
which Antiochus would bring upon the Jews ; the manner of his 
abolishing the sacrifices, which were daily offered in the temple of 
Jerusalem; the profanation of that holy place« by setting up an idol 
therein ; and the vengeance which God would inflict on' him for it? 
How could he,f in the first year of the Persian empire, foretel the 
wars which Alexander's successors woXild wage with one another 
in the kingdoms dt S3Fria and Egypt, their mutual invasions of one 
another's territories, their insincerity in their treaties, and their al« 
liances by marriage, which would only be maxle to cloak their fraudu- 
lent and perfidious designs? 

I leave to the intelligent and religious reader to draw the conclu- 
sion which naturally results from these predictions of Daniel; so clear 
and express, that Porphyry,|| a professed enemy of the Christian 
religion, could find no other way of deputing the divine original of 
them, than by pretending that they were written afler the events, 
and were rather a narration of tlungs past, than a prediction of 
things to come. 

• 

* And a miflity king sbaH itand ap, that ihall rale with great dominion : and hii kinr- 
dom ahall be divided towards the four wind* of heaTen, and not to his posterity, nor aceord- 
iof to Kis dominion , which he ruled. jOan. xi. 3, 4. — Fotir fcingdoma shall stand up oat • 
tin DatioDf hut not in his power. i>an. riikSS. 

t Behold, there shall stand up vet three kings in Persia, and the fourth shall be 'kr rleh«r 
than thej all; andi>y his strength through bis riches he shall stir up afl afaioii «jS Natal 
flf Orecia. Z>aii. xi. S. t Xerxes. ' ^ Dan. xi. 5-45. 

I 9k Uieron. in tnosoL sd. Com. is Dan. 
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the retder to remwk what ma q>po8kion the Holy Qib^Bt has imt 
between empires of the world and the kingdom of Jesue Chnet. h 
the fonner every thin^ appeani gxeat^ splendid, and magoifieent 
Strength, power, giorj, and muesty, seem to be their n&tnral at* 
tendants. In them we easily mscem thoee great wamon, those 
famous oonqaarors, those thunderbolts of war,'vho spread terror 
every where, and whom nothing could withstand. But when they 
are represented as wild beasts, as beats, hons, and lec^Mirds, whose 
sole attribute is to tear in meces, to devour, and to destroy. What 
mn image and picture is this of conqaeron ! How admirably does 
kt instroct us to lessen the ideas we are apt to form, as w^ of em* 
pires as of their founders or governors ! 

In the empire of Jesus Christ it is quite otherwiseu Let us con- 
sider its ori^ and first rise, or carefuliy examine Its progress and 
IfTowth at ul timss, and we shall find tliat weakness and oaeaimesB 
if I may be allowed to say so, hav« always outwardly been its 
striking characteristics. It is the leaven, the grain of mustard-seed» 
the MtUe stone cat out of the mountain. And^et, in reality, tiiere 
IS no true greatness but in this empire. The eternal Word is the 
founder and the king thereof. All the thrones of the earth come to' 
pay &onMge to his, and to bow themselves before him. The design 
of his reign is to save mankind ; to hiake them eternally happy, and 
to form to himself a nation of saints and just persons, who* may aU 
of them be so many kings^md oonquerors. It is for their sakea only 
that the whole world doth subsist; and when the numbes of them 
shall be complete, Then (says St. Paul)-^ comeik the end andconeum' 
motion of all tkmgs^ when Jeeue ChrUt ehall have deiwered vp the 
kingdom to Chd, even the Father: when he shall hofoe piA down oil 
ruie^ and all «iiMon(y and power. 

Can a writer, who sees in the prophecies of Daniel that the seve* 
ral empires of the world, after having subsisted diuing the time 
determined lor them by the sovereign Disposer of kingfbms, do all 
terminate and centre in the empire of Jesus Christ ; can a writer, I 
say, amidst all these profane objects, forbear turning his eyes now 
ttsd then towards that great divine one, and not have it ajiways in 
view, at least at a distance! as the end and consummation of ail 
others. 

SECTION in. 

TheltityMnofCTnu. TbedtathoftbatprinMi 

Let ua return to Cyrus. . Being equally beloved by his own natO' 
ral subjects,f and by those of the conquered nlitions, he peaceably 
enjoyed the fruits of his labours and victories. His eao]^ wtf 
bounded on the east by the river Indus, on the north by the Casptap 

«lCor.xT.Sl. f P]rnq^l.vUi.^SSIr*a 
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aood ScaiiWMaAyODtlMWeit by theiEfMBMft,aiidon Uie wuth 
by Ethic^A and the lea of Arabia. He eatabliehed his rendenoa 
in the midift of all these eotmtiies, gpendhig gexieraUy seven moDths 
of the year at Babylon in the winter-season, because of the warmth 
t>f that climate ; three months at Susa in the spring,mid two montha 
at Ecbatana daring the heat of the summer. 

Seven yean beinff spent in tins state oftranquiltity, Cyras rctuni- 
ed into Penda, for the seventh time after his accession to the whdo 
mcmarchy ; and this shows tliat he used to go regolariy into Persia 
oQce a year. Cambyses had been now dead for some time, and 
Cyms himself was grown pretty old, being at this time about 
aevcnty years of age ; thirty of which had empsed nnoe his being 
first made general oi the Persian ibroes, nine from the taking or 
Babylon, and seven from his beginning to reign alone after the £»ath 
of'Cyazarea. 

To the very last he enjoyed a vigorous state of health,* which waa 
the firuit o( the sober and temperate life which he bad constantly 
led. And whereas thev, who give themselves np to drunkomess v o 
debauchery, often feel all tM infirmities of age, even whilst thuV 
are young< Cyrus, on the contrary, at a verv advanced age, stJU 
«i|oyed all the vi|^r and advafltages of youth. 

When he perceived the time of his death to draw lugfa, he or- 
dered his ohudren, and the ehief offieen of the state, to be assem- 
bled about him ; and, after having thanked the gods fbf all their 
favours towards him through the course of » his iSe, and implored 
the like protection for his children, his country, and his friends, he 
declared his eldest son Cambyses, bis successor, and left the other, 
whose name was Tanaoxares, several very considerable govem- 
B^its. He gave them both excellent instructions, by representing 
to them, that the main strength and support of the throne was 
neither the vast extent d countries, nor the number of ibrees^ nor 
immense richM; but a due respect for the gods, a good under* 
standing between brethren, and the art of acquiring and preserving 
true and faithful friends. / conjure youj therrfore^ said Ik, my deat^ 
ekUdrenjin ike name of lAe goclf, to r^^iped and kfte one mno^^er^ 
^ youmean to reUAn any deHre topUaee me in flAure* For I do 
noi thMt you vtUl eeteem me io'be no longer any tkingi becaute ydit 
wiU not eee me ufUr my death. Younever eeno my eoul to tkie trt^ 
etani: you muft have knoijon^ however ^ by its acHone, that it really 
exikted. Do you believe, thai honours would still be paid to ihose 
vhoee bodiee are now but asfies, if their souls had nd longer any be-* 
ing or power? ^o^no, my sons^ I could never imagine, that the 
eoSd onfy lived whilst in a mortal body, and died wSen separated 
fromiL But if I mistake, and nothing shall remain of me after 
" ^ at least fear the gods, who never die, who see all thingsiand 



I * CjTQs qiiid«m apod Xoidpliontem eo lermoiie, qiiom HKHieni habmt, edm admoduoi 
SMMX Mwt, Mgat M anqQun woiint, wnectat«Q turn imbecilUoma foettm, wdm 

I ToL. n. o . 
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wkitm power U h^MU, FVor (hem^ and iei that fiarpreveni ym 
from ever doing or deliberating to do, any thing contrary to reUgion 
andjvetiee.' Mxt to U^em^fear mankinds and &e ages to cotne. T%e 
gods Kane not huried you in obecurity, but have exposed you upon a 
great theatre, to Uie new of the whole univeree. tfyour oHiona are 
guiUleee and ttpright, be anured they will augment your glory and 
power, Aetomy body, my sons, when life has forsaken it, encloee it 
neither in gold nor silver, nor in any other matter whatsoever* Rb- 

■TORB IT IMVEDIATBLT TO THB EARTH. Con it be morO hoppy 

than in being blended, and in a manner incorporated with the benefac- 
tress and common mother of human kind? After haviDg- giveo hia 
hand to be IdBsed by all that were present, finding himself at the 
polht of death, he added these last words : Adieu, dear children f 
may your Hves be happy: carry my last remembrance to your mo- 
A. M. 3475. <A«r. And for you, my faithful friends, as well tUfsesU 
Aat. J. C. ^891. as present, receive this lastfarewell, and may you live m 
peace. After having said this he covered his face, and died equaUy 
lamented by all his people. 

The order ^ven by Cyrus to Restore bis bodt to thb barth, 
is, in my opinion, worthy of observation. He would have thou|rht 
it disgraced and injured, if enclosed in gold or silver. Restore it 
To the earth, says he. Where did that prince learn that it wafl 
from thence it derived its original? Behold one of those precious 
traces of tradition as old as the world. Cyrus, after having done 
good to his subjects durixig his whole life, demands to be incoipo- 
' rated with the earth, that benefactress of the human race, to per 
petuate that good, in some measure, even after his death. 

Character and Eulogy of Cyrus, 

Cyras may justly be considered as the wisest conqueror, and the 
most accomplished prince mentioned in profane hbtory. fie was 
possessed of all the qualities requisite to form a great man ; wisdom, 
moderation, courage, magnanimity, noble sentiments, a wonderful 
ability in«managing men*s iempers and gaininjr their affections, a 
thorough knowled^ of all the parts of the military art, as far as 
that age had earned it, a vast extent of genius and capacity for form- 
ing, and equal steadiness and prudence for executing, the greatest 



u IS very common for those heroes, who shine in the field, and 
make a great figure in the time of action, to make but a very poor 
one upon other occasions, and in matters of a different nature. We 
are astonished, when we see them alone and without their armies, to 
find what a difibrence there is between a general and a great man; 
to see what low sentiments and mean actions they are capable of in 
private life ; how they are influenced by jealousy, and governed by 
interest; how disagreeable, and even odious, they render them* 
■elves by their haughty deportment and arrogance, which they 
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^Mak P O ^ M Mtfy to pnaen^ thor authoritjr, and wbioh 011)7 eerre to 
make tfaem hated and despised. 

Cyrus had none of these defects. He appeared always the 
■ame, that is, always ^eat, even in the slightest matters. Being 
asenred of his greatness, of which real merit was the foandati<»i 
and support, he thought of nothing more than to render himself af- 
fthle, and easy of access : and whatever ha seemed to lose hy this 
condescending humble demeanour, was abundantly compensated by 
the cordial a&ction and sincere respect it procured Inm from hia 
people. 

Never was any prince a greater master of the art of insumation, 
80 necessaiy fer those who govern, and yet so little understood Hit 
practised. He knew perfeeUy what advantages may result froiff a 
single word rightly timed, from an obliefing carriage, from a reason 
assigned at the same time a command is given, mm a little praise 
in granting a favour, and from softening a refusal with expressiona 
of concern and. good-will. His history abounds with beauties of 
this kind. 

He was rich in a sort of wealth which most sovereigns want, 
who are possessed of every thing but faithful friends, and whose 
indigence in that particular is concealed by the splendour and afflo- 
ence with which they are surrounded. Cyruib was beloved,* be* 
cailse he himself had a love for others: for, has a man any friends, 
or does he deserve to have any, when he himself is void of fiiend- 
ship? Nothing, is more mteresting than to see in Xenophon, the 
maimer in which Cyrus lived and conversed with his friends, always 
preserving as much dignity as was requisite to keep up a due deco- 
rum, and yet infinitely renraved from that ill-judged haughtiness* 
which deprives the great of the most innocent and afpreeable plea- 
sure in life, that of conversing freely and sociably with peraons of 
merit, thouffh of an inferior station. 

The use he made of his friends may serve as a perfect model to alK 
persons in authority. His friends had received from him not only 
the liberty, but an express command to tell him whatever they 
thoaght.f And though he was much superior to all his officers in 
understanding, yet he never undertook any thing without asking 
their advice ; and whatever was to be done, whether it was to re- 
^rm any thinj? in the govemm^it j to make some change m the 
army, or to form a new enterprise, he would always have every 
man speak his sentiments, and woulcf often make use of them to 
correct his own : so difierent was he from the person mentioned by 
Tacitus,! who thought it a sufficient reason fbr rejecting the most 
excellent project or advice, that it' did not proceed from himself* 
Conaiiiij quamvU egregn^ quad ipse non affemt^ inimicw. 

Cicero observes,^ that during the whole time of CyrOs's govern 

•Habeia]nleos,qaiaftinicQilp00M. PoMg.Trtuan* _ . . ' 
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Hoit, fee WM never liaard to speak cMM mitfk ar «agry«o^ 
rnamno in imperio nemo unquam verbvm uHim atpenu$ cntdwiL 

What a great encomium for a prince is comprehended in that 
AoA sentence I Cyrm must have been a yetj ^eat master of hlm- 
■elf, to be able, in the midst of so much agitation, and in tfpite of 
all the intoxicating effects of sovereign power, always to {weserve 
ins mind in such a state of eahnness wad composure as that no 
erosses, disappointmenta, or imfi>reseen accidents, should ever raffle 
Is traniiuiUity, or provoke him to utter aa/ harsh or offisnnTe 
expression. 

But what was stUl greater in 1^, and more tralj royal than all 
this was his steadfast persuasion, that all- his labours and endea,* 
vouis ouffht to tend to the hap[^mess of his people ;* and that it waa 
mot by the splendour of riches, by pompous equipages, luxurious 
living, or amagni£k;ent table, that & king ought to distinguish himself 
from his subjects, but by a superiority of merit in Svery kind, aa4 
particulaily bj a constant, iziddlitigable care and vigilance to pro- 
mote their interests, and to secure, to them tranquillity and plenty. 
He said himself one day, as he was discoursing wiUi his courtierd 
upon the duties of a ktng,t that a prince ought to amsider himself 
as a shepherd^ (the image under which both sacred and piofane an^ 
tiquity represented good kings ;)and that he ought to have the same 
vigilance, care, and goodness. K is hit dtUyy says he, to watdty that 
Atff people may Hve in safety and quiet ; to burden himself with 
anxieties and cares^ that they may be exemptfrom tkemi to choose 
t^uUever is saluturyfor them^ and remove what is hur^ul andpr^u^ 
dicial; to place his delight in seeing them increase and multiply^ and 
^taliantly expose his own person in their dtfence and protection. This^ 
flays he, is the naiural idea^ and thejud image i^agoodking, JR is 
reasonabUt at the same tunc, that Hs sheets Mould render him all 
the service he stands in need of: but it is stiU more reasonable that ha 
should labour to make th^m happy ; because it is for ^uit very end 
that he is their king^ as much as tt is the end and tjjke of a shepherd 
to take care <f his Jtockm 

Indeed, to be the guardian of the conunon wealth, and to be king; 
to be for the people, and to be their sovereign, is but one and the 
same thing. A man is bom for others when he is born to govern, 
because the reason and end of governing others is only to be useful 
and s^rvieeable to them. The very basis and foundation of the con- 
dition of princes is, not to bek>ng to themselves: the very charac- 
teristic of their greatness is, that they are consecrated to the public 
good* They may properly be considered as light, which is placed on 
nigh, only to diffuse and shed its beams oh every thing below. Are 
such sentmients as thes^derogatory to the dignity of the regal state ^ 

•Oyrop.LLp.97. f lb. L viU. p. SIS. 
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It waB hj the concmrence of all thciae viitaM that C^raa Bueceed • 
ed in founding such an extensive empire in so short a time ; that be 
peaceably enjoyed the fruits of his conquests for many yean ; that 
he made himseif so much esteemed and beloved, not oiuy by his own 
n&tural subjects, but by all .the nations he had conquered ; that aflef 
his death he was universally regretted as the common father of all 
the people. 

We ought not to be surprised, that Cyrus was so accomplished in 
every virtue (it will easily be understood, that I speak only of pafi^an 
virtues,) because we know it was God himself, who had formed him 
to be the instrument and agent of his gracious designs towards his 
peculiar people. 

When I say that od himself had formed this prmce, I do hot mean 
that he did it by any sensible miracle, nor that he immediately made 
him such, as we admire him in the accounts we have of him in his- 
tory. God gave Jiim a happy disposition, and implanted in his mind 
the seeds of all the noblest qualities, disposing his heart, at the same 
time, to aspire afler the most excellent and sublime virtues. But, 
above all, he took care, that this happy genius should be cultivated 
by a good education, and by that means be prepared for the great 
designs for which he intended him. We may venture to say, with- 
out fear of being mistaken, that the greatest excellences in Cyrus 
were oWing to the mode in which he was educated, which confound- 
mg him, in some sort, with the rest of the subjects, and keeping 
him under the same subjection to the authority of his teachers, served 
to eradicate that pride, which is so natural to princes ; taught him 
to hearken to advice, and to obey before he came to eommand ; inured 
him to hardship and toil ; accustomed him to temperance and so- 
briety; and, in a word, rendered him such as we have jteen him 
throughout hi^ whole conduct, gentle, modest, affable, obliging, 
compassionate, an enemy to all luxury and pride, and still more so to 
flattery. 

It must be confessed, that such a prince is one of the most pre- 
cious and valuable gifts that Heaven can make to mortal men. The 
infidels themselves have acknowledged this ; nor has the darkness 
ef their false religion been able to hide these two remarkable truths 
from their observation : That all good kings are the gift of God 
alone, and that such a ^ift- includes many others ; for nothing can be 
so excellent as that which bears the most perfect resemblance to the 
Deity } and the noblest image of the Deity is a just, moderate, chaste, 
and virtuous prii^ce, who reigns with no other view than to establish 
the reign of justice and virtue. This is the portrait which Pliny 
has lefl us of Trajan, and which has a great resemblance to that of 
Cyrus. J^ullttm est prauiabilitu at pulchritit Dei muntu erga tnor* 
tale* qmam c(utu$, et sancttu, et Deo timilHmus, wincept,* 

When I narrowly examine this hero's life, there seems to me to 
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enlMoeed it exceediof ly, I mean that of Mvin^ straggly wider 
flfKae grievoiu oaiamity for sone ttme, aad of having his virtue tried 
by aonie sodden reverse of fortune. I kaow^ indeed ^ that the empe- 
rmr Galba, when he adopted Piso, told him that the stings of pros- 
perity were infinitely sharper than those of adversity; and that the 
K>rnier put the soul to a much severer trial than the latter : ForHt- 
nam adhue tantitm adver»am tulitHs* secundenrti aerhrUnu wHmuiit 
explora$U amnuu. And the reas(Hi ' he gives is, that when mii^r- 
tunes come with their whole weight upon the soul, she exerts her- 
Bctf, and summons all her strength tp bear up agunst the burd^Hi ; 
whereas prosperity, attacking the mind secretly or insensibly, leaves 
it all its weaJoMss, and Innnuates a poison into it, by so much the 
more dangerous, as it is the more subtle : Quia muerioR ioUraiUvr^ 
/e&ciiaU eorruin]^imur. 

Hovi^ver, it must be owned that adversity, wh^ aupported with 
nobleness and dignity, and surmounted by an invmcible patience, 
adds a great lustre to a prince's glory, and gives him occa»on to 
display many fine qualities and virtues, which would have been con- 
cealed in the boaom of prosperity ; a greatness of mind, independent 
of every thing without; an unshaken constancy, proof against the 
ieverest strokes of fi>rtune; an intrepidity of soul which is animated 
at the sight of danger; a fruitfuliiess in ^pedients, improving even 
from crosses and disappointments; a presence of mind, which views 
and provides against everything; and, lastly, a firmness of soul, that 
qot only suffices to itself, but is capable of supporting others. 

Cyrus wanted this kind of fflory. He himself informs us,f that 
daring the whole course of his life, which was pretty lon^^ the hap- 
piness of it was never interrupted by any unfortunate accident; and 
that in all his designs the success had answered his utmost ex- 
pectation. But he acquaints us, at the same time, with another 
thing almost incredible, and which was the source of all that mode- 
ration and evenness of temper so conspicuous in him, and for which 
he can never be sufficiently admired; namely, that in the midst of 
his uninterrupted prosperity he still preserved in his heart a secret 
fear, proceedmg from the apprehension of the changes and misfor- 
tunes that might happen ; and this prudent fear was not only a pre- 
servative against insolence, but even against intemperate joy.{ 

There remains one pjuiit more to be examined, of great importance 
ia appreciating this prince's reputation and character, upon which 
however I shul touch but slightly ; I mean the nature of his victories 
and conquests: for if these were founded only upon ambition, injus- 
tice,^ and violence, Cyrus would be so far from meriting the praises 
bestowed upon him, that he would deserve to be ranked only among 
those famous robbers of the univeme, those public enemies to man- 

• Tae. HmL lib. i. e. 15. f Cyrop. V nii. p. SSI. 
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irtot,* w^ ftelcnowle^^^ do n^^t t^t^tliftt of force; wlio looked 
upon tbe^ommon nileiB of Justice as laws which onlyprlvat'e peraona 
were obliged to observe, and derogatory to the majestj of kings ; 
who set »o other bocrnds to their designs and pretensions, ^an their 
incapacity of carryiD||r them to an equal extent with their wishes ; 
who sacrificed the lives of millions to their particular ambition; 
who made their glory consist in spreading desolation and destruction, 
like an inundation or a conflagration: aM who reigned as bears and 
lione would do, if they were ma8terB.f 

This is indeed the true character of the greatest part of those pre 
toided heroes, whom the world admires; and by such ideas as these 
we ought to correct the impression made upon our minds by the un 
due praises of some historians, and the sentiments of many deceived 
by fkise images of grandeur. 

I do not know, whether I am not biassed in ft vour of Cvrus ; but 
he seems to me %p have been of a very different character from those 
conquerors, whom I have just now described. Not that I would justify 
Cyrus in every respect, or represent him as exempt from ambition, 
which undoubtedly was the soul of all his undertakings ; but he cer- 
tainly reverenced the laws, and knew that there are unjust wars, in 
wbich whoever unseasonably engages, renders himself accountable 
for all the blood that is shed, r^ow every war is of this, sort, to 
wbich the prince is.induced by no other motive than that of enlarg- 
ing his conquests, of acquiring a vain reputation, or rendering hkn« 
self terrible to bis neighbours. 

Cyrus4 as we have seen, at the beginning of the war founded 
a]] his hopes of success on the justice of his cause, and represented 
to his BoldieTB, in order to inspire them with the greater courage and 
confidence, that they were not the aggressors ; that it was the ene- 
my that attacked them ; and that therefore they were entitled to the 
protection of the ^ds, who seemed themi^fdves to have put arms 
mto their hands, that thev might fight in defence of their friends and 
allies, unjustly oppressed. If we carefully examine Cyrus's con- 
quests, we shall find that they were all consequences of the victories 
he obtained over Croesus, king of Lydia, who was master of the 
greatest put of\he Lesser Asia; and over the king of Babylon, who 
wa^ master of all Upper Ana, and many other countries; both which 
princes were the aggressors. 

With good reason therefore is Cyrus represented as one of the 
greatest princes recorded in history; and his reign justly proposed 
as the model of a perfect government, which cannot be such, unless 
justice is the basis and foundation of it: Cyrtu ^ XenophonU icrip^ 
iuB hdjvuti ^figiem imperii 

* M in •amma fortan& acquioi quod validiiif. Btma radnert, prlr«ti» donfla: ds 
•Keius oertare, reffiam laudein 6am. Ttuit, dffmial^ lilk rr. cap. 1. 
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SECTION IV. . 

Whsnia Htrodotm and Xeoophon difler in their Mcovnti otCpm 

Herodotus and Xenophon, who perfectly agree in what may be 
considered as the ground-work and most essential part of Cyrp^a 
history, and particularly in what relates to his expedition against 
Babylon, and lus other conquests; ^et differ extremely in the ac- 
counts they give of several very important facts, as the- birth and 
death of that prince, and the establishment of the Persian empire. 
I therefore think myself obliged to give a succinct account of what 
Herodotus relates as to these points. 

He tells us, as Justin does after him,* that Astyajree, king of the 
Modes, being warned by a frightful dream, that the son who was 
to be bom of his daughter would dethrone Mm, did therefore marry 
his daughter Mandane to a Persian of obscure birth and fortune, 
whose name was Cambyses. This daughter being delivered of a 
Bon, the king commanded Harpagus, one of his principal officers, to 
destroy the mfant. He, instead qf killing the child,. put it into the 
hands of one of the king's shepherds, and ordered him to leave it 
exposed in a forest. But the child, being miraculously preserved, 
vid secretly brought up by the shepherd's wife, was afterwards 
te^gmzed by his grandfather, who contented himself with banish- 
ing mm to the most remote parts of Persia, and vented all his wrath 
upon the unfortunate Harpagus, whom he invited to a feast, and 
caused him to feed on the flesh of his own son.* Several years after, 
young Cyrus, being informed by Harpagus who he was, and being 
encouraged by his counsels and remonstrances^ raised an army in 
Persia, marched against Astyages, defeated him in a battle, and so 
traqsferred the empire from the Medes to the Persians. 

The same Herodotus makes Cyrus die in a manner little becoming 
00 great a conqueror.f This prince, according to him, carried his 
arms against the Scythians; and, after having attacked them, in the 
first battle pretended to fly, leaving a great quantity of wine and 
provisions behind him in the field. The Scythians did not fail to 
seize the booty. When they had drunk largely, and were asleep, 
Cyrus returned upon them, and obtained an easy victory, taking a 
vast number of prisoners, amongst whom was the son of the queen, 
named Tomyris, who commanded the army. This young prince, 
whom Cyrus refused to restore to his mother, being recovered from 
his drunken fit, and not able to endure* to see himself a' prisoner, 
killed himself with his own hand. His mother Tomyris, animated 
with a desire of revenge, gave the Persians a second battle, and 
feignmg a flight, as they had done before, by that means drew them 
mto an ambush, and killed above 200,000 of their men, together with . 

« Herod. Lie. 107— 130. Justin. L i. e. 4. «. f Harod Li. 0.905-814. JiHtin. 
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tbeir kni^, Cyras. The^ ordering Cyrmfs head to bd cnt off; she 
floog it into a veisel fiill of blood, imnlting bim at the same time 
with these opprobrious words: .Vbw glut thy$€lfwitii bloody in which 
Viou hast eUwayg delighiedy and ofwkUh thy IhirH hat alwa^ bun 
intatiabU.* 

The account given bj Herodotos of Cyrus's inikncy and first ad« 
ventures, has much more the air of a romance than of a history* 
And, as to the manner of his death, what probabiHty is there, that a 
prince, so escperienced in war, and no less renowned fi>r his pnidence 
than fyr bis bravery, should so easily fall into an ambuscade laid by 
a woman for him? What the same historian relates concerning his 
impetuosity and passion,f and his childish revenge upon the river4 
in which one of Jus sacred horses was drowneo, and which he im- 
mediately caused to be cut by his army into 360 channels, is directly 
repugnant to the idea we have of Cyrus, whose distinguishioff cha< 
racteristic was mildness and moderation. Besides,! is it at afi pro- 
bable, that Cyrus, who was marching to the conquest of Babylon, 
rimnld so i^y waste his time when so precious to him, should spend 
the ardOKur of his trbops in such an unprofitable work, and miss the 
opportunity of surprismg the Babylonians, by amusing himself with 
a ridiculous war with a river, instead of carrying it against his ene- 



But, what decides this point unanswerably in fkvour of Xenophon, 
is the con^rmity we find between his narrative amTthe Holy Scrip- 
ture; where we see that, instead of Cyrus's having raised the Per- 
sian empire upon the ruins of that of the Medes (as Herodotus fo- 
lates j those two nations attacked Babylon together, and united their 
ibrees, to reduce the formidable power of the Babylonian monarchy. 

From whence» then, could so great a difference between these 
two historians proceed ? Herodotus himself explains it to us. In the 
very place where he mves the accouut of Cyrus's birth, and in that 
where'he speaks of his death, he acquaints us that, even at tha^ 
time, those two great events were related different ways. Herodo- 
tus followed that which pleased him best, for it appears that he was 
fond c^ extraordinary and wonderful things^ and readily gave credit 
to th^m. Xenophon was of a graver disposition, and less credulous - 
snd in the very beginning of his history acouaints us, that he had 
taken great care and pains to inform himselr of Cyrus's birth, edu- 
cation and character. 

'tHcsod.LLe.lBBl %Qraiau 1 6«i.LiiLid«In,e.81 
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CHAPTER n - ^^^ 

THE BIBTOaY OF CAMBTBES 

A. u. 34TS. Al soon as Cambyses ascended the throne,* he re* 

Ant. J. C.580. solved to make war against Egypt, for a particular af« 
front, which, according to Herodotus, he pi^tended to have received 
from Amasis : but it is more probable that Amasis, who had submit- 
ted to Cjrrus, and become tributary to him, might draw this war upon 
himself by recusing, after Cyrus's death, to pay the same homage and 
tribute to his successor, and by attempting to shake off his y(£e. 

Cambyses,f in order to carry on the war with success, made vast 
preparations both by sea and land. The Cypriots and Phceniciaas 
furnished him with ships. As for his land army, he added to his own 
troops a OTeat number of Grecians, looians, and iBohans, which 
made up Oie principal part of his forces. But none was ot greater 
service to him in this war, than Phanes of Halicarnassus, who bemg 
. the commanded of some auxiliary Greeks, in the service of Ama- 
os, and being in some way or other dissatisfied with that prince, 
came over to Cambyses^ and gave him such intelligence concerning 
the nature of the country, the strength of the enemy, and the state 
of his affairs, as very much faciUtated the success of his expedition. 
It was particularly by his advice, that he contracted with an Ara- 
bian kin^, whose territories bordered upon Palestine and Egypt, to 
furnish his army with water during their march through the desert 
that lay between these two countries : which agreement that prince 
fulfilled, by sending the water on the backs of camels, without which 
Cambjrses could never have marched his army that way. 
> Having made all these preparations^ he invaded Egypt intho 
fourth year of his reign. When be arrived upon the m)ntiers, ho 
was informed that Amasis was just dead, and that Psammenitus, 
his son, whcr succeeded him, was busy in gatheriner all his forces to- 
gether, to hinder him from penetrating into nis kingdom. Before Cam 
byses could open a passage into the country, it was necessary he 
should render, himself master of Pelusium, which was the k^y of 
Egypt on the side he invaded it. Now Pelusium was so strong a 
^ace, that 'in all likelihood it must have stopped him a great while. 
But, according to Polycenus, to facilitate the capture of this city, 
Cambyeles invented the following stratagem.! Being informed that 
the whole garrison consisted of Egyptians, he placed in the front of 
his army a great number of cats, dofips, sheep, and other animals, 
wnich were lo(Aed upox| as sacred by that nation ; and then attacked 
the city .by storm. The soldiers of the garrison not daring either to 
fling a dart, or shoot an arrow that way, for fear of hitting some 
of these animals, Cambyses bedame master of the place without 
opposition , ' ^ 

•lkn4.lULo.l-^ tIMd.«.4-«l IIhia.lULa.ia iroljobLfil, 
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When CtLtnhfBeB ktA got pewoMioB of the city/^ Pea 
advanced with a great annyt.toBtop hie progrev; and a fierce bat- 
tle ensaed between them. But before they engaged, the Greeks 
who were in Psannnemtus'e army, in order to be revenged ofrhanea 
for hia revolt, took his children, which he had been obuged to leave 
in Egypt when he fled, and in the presence of the%wo armies, cut 
their throats and drank their blood. Thki outrageous cruelty did 
not procure them the victory. The Persians, enraged at so horrid 
a spectacle, fell upon them with suchiury, that they quickly routed 
and overthrew the whole Egyptian anny, of which the greatest part 
were killed upon the spot. Those that could save themsdves escaped 
to Mcmpliis. ^ 

On occasion of this battle,f Herodotus takes notice of an extra- 
ordinary circumstance, of which he himself was a witness. The 
h<Hie8 of tHe Persians and Egyptians were still in the place where 
the battle was fought, but separated from one- another. The skulk 
of the Egvptians were so hard, that a violent stroke of a stone 
would hardly break them; and those of the Persians so soft, that 
they might be pierced through with the greatest ease imaginable. 
The reason of this difference was, that the former, from their in- 
fancy, were accustomed to have their heads shaved, and go uncover- 
ed, whereas the- latter had their heads always covered with their 
tiaras, whichls one of their principal ornaments. 

Cambyses, having pursued the nm-aways to Memphis,| sent a 
herald into the city, 4n a vessel of Mitylene, by the river Nile, on 
which Memphis stood, to summonlhe inhabitants to surrender. But 
the people, transported with rage, fell upon the herald, and tore him 
to {Meces, and all that were with bim. Cambyses, having soon after 
taken the place, fully revenged the indignitv, causing ten times as 
laany Egyptians, of the highest rank, as there had been peraons 
massacred in the vessel, to be publicly executed. Among these lyas 
the eldest son of Psaramenitus. As for the king himself Cambyses 
was inclined to treat him kindly. He not only spared his life but 
appointed him an honourable maintenance. But the Egjrptian mon- 
arch, little affected with tins kind usage, endeavoured to raise new 
troubles and commotions, in order to recover his kingdom ; as a 
punishment for which he was made to drmk bull's blo^, and died 
immediately. His reign lasted but six months; after which all 
E^ypt submitted to the conqueror. On the news of this success, the 
Libyans, the Cyrenians, and the Barceans, all sent ambassadors with 
presents to Cambyses, to make their submission. 

From Memphis he went to the city of Sais,i which was the bury- 
ing-place of the kings of Eg^pt. As soon as he entered the palace, 
he caused the body of Amasis to be taken out of its tomb; and, after 
having exposed it to a thousand indignities in his own presmice, ha 
erdered it to be cast into the fire, and to be burnt; which was Or 
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tlmg mfomBj eovtniyto the cutooMof tkePenlaiis uid I^gmGaM 
The rage which thie prince teetified tgainet the dead hodv or Asia- 
ns, shows, to what a deg^ree he hated his person. Whatever wae 
the cause of that aversion^ it seems to have been one of the ohief 
motives that induced Camhy^qes to cany his an^s into Egypt. 

The next year^* which was the sixth of his reiffh, he reeolved to 
make war in three different quarters; against the Carthagtmaii8,the 
Ammonians, and the Ethiopians. The first of these projects ha was 
obliged to lay aside, becauise the Phisnicians, without whose asset- 
ance he could not carry on that war, refused to aid him against the 
Carthaffintans, who were descended from them^ Carthage being 
oru^naDy a Tyrian colony. 

fiut beug detemuned to invade the other two nations,! he sent 
ambassadors into Ethiopia, who, under that character, were to act 
as spies for him, and toleam the state and strength of the cotfhtrjs and 
nve him intelligence of both. They carried presents aloi^. with 
them, such as the Persians were used to make, as purple, golden 
brackets, compound perfumes, and wine. These presents amoi^at 
which there was nothing useful, or serviceable to life, except the wine, 
were despised by the Ethiopians; neither did they make much more 
account of his ambassadors, whom they took fbr what they really 
were, that is, for spies. However, the king of Ethiopia was wiUingy 
after his way, to make a present to the king of Persia; and, taking a 
bow in his hiands, which a Persian was so £ir from being able to draw, 
that he could scarce lift it, he bent it in presence of the ambassadors, - 
and told them : TTUm is the present^ and &e counsel the Icing ofSUhiO'' 
fia gwe* the king ^ Persia. When the Persians shcUl be aSle to use 
a beio ttfthis bigness and strength, with as much ease -as I have now 
bent it, then l^ them come to attack the Ethiopians^ and bring more 
troops with them than Cambyses is master of. In the mean Hme, lei 
them thank the gods/or not hating puJt into the hearts of the Ikhio- 
piansj a wish to extend their dominions beyond their own country. 

This answer having enraged Cambyses,! he comroanded his army 
to begin their marcn immediately, without considering, that, he 
neither had provisions nor any thing necessary for such an esqpedi- 
tion; but he left the Grecians behind him, in his new conquered 
country, to keep it in subjection during his absence. 

As soon as he arrived at Thebes,} m Upper Egypt, he detached 
50,000 of his men against the Ammonians, ordering them to ravage 
the country, and to destroy the temple of Juinter Ammon, which 
was situated there. But after several days' march in the desert, a 
violent wind blowing from the south, brought such a vast qnantity 
of sand upon the army, that the men were all overwhdnied and 
buried under it. 

In Ute mean time Cambyses marched forward like a madinan 
against the Ethiopiansinotwithstan^g his bemg destitute ofaHscnrU 
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« 
of proYifliaiis; wbich qnicUy caused a terrible fkm&ie in hb army. He 
bad still time, says Ilerodotoa, to remedy this evil; but Cambysei 
Would have thought it a dishonour to hare desisted ftom lus under* 

' taking, and therefore he proceeded in his expedition. At first his 
army was obliged to live upon herbs, roots, and leaves of trees; but 
copiittg afterwards into a country entirely barren, they were reduced 
to the necessity of eating their beasts of burden. At last they were 

' brought to such a cruel extremity, as to be obliged to eat one an- 
other; eveiy tenth man, upon whom the lot fcJiu being doomed to 
nerve as food for his companions; a food, says Seneca, more cruel 
and terrible that famine itself: Decimum quemwe sortUi^ alimetUum 
kabuemnt fame tcmiif.* Notwithstanding ail this, the king still 
persisted in his design, or rather in his maoness, nor did the miser* 
able desolation of his army make him sensible of his error. But at 

. length, banning to be afraid of his own person, he ordered them 'o 
return. During all this dreadful famine among the troops (who 
would believe it ?) there was no abatement of delicacies at his table, 
and the camels were still reserved which were loaded with every 

^iii|r that was requisite to set out a sumptuous table. Se^fabaniur 
iili iiiteriin generosm avet^ el ingtrvmerUa epularum cameHs vehdMrn^ 
iur^ cum goriirenlur milUes ejus quU maUperirit, quU pefut viteret.f 
The remainder of his army, of which the greatest part wss lost in 
his expedition, he brought back to Thebes; where be succeeded 
much' better in the wur he declared against the gods^ whom he 
found, niofe easy to be conquered than men. Thebes was full of 
temples whose riches and magnificence were almost incredible. All 
these Cambyses pillaged, and then set them on fire. The wealth 
of these temples must have been vastly ^eat, since the very remains 
saved from the flames amounted to an immense sum, 300 talents of 
gold, and 2500 talents of silver. He Hkewise carried away at this 
time the famous circle of gold that encompassed the tomb of king 
Osymandyasji which was 365 cubits in circumference, and in which 
-were represented all the motions of the several constellations. 
. From Thebes he went back to Memphis, where he dismissed all 
the, Greeks, and sent them to their respective homes ;|| but on his 
return into the city, finding it full of rejoicings, he fell into a great 

^ rage, supposing this exultation to be on account of the ill success of 

. his expedition. He therefore called the magistrates before himt to 
know the meaning of these public rdoicinois; and upon their telling 
him, that it was because they had K>und their god Apis, he would 
not believe them, but caused them to be put to death as imposcom 
that insulted him and his misfortunes. He then sent for the priests, 

' who made him the same answer: upon which he replied, that since 
their god was so kind and ikmiliar as to appear amonff them, he 
would be acquainted with him, and therefore commanded him fi>rt^ 
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witt !• te Vivuglit to liiiiL Sot wlioii) instotd of ft {fod| lie nw 
a calf, he was strangely astonished, and fUlioff again into a rage, 
^e drew out his dagger, and run it into the thigh of the beast; and 
then upbraiding the priests for their stupidity in worshipping a 
brute m a god, he ordered them to , be severely scourged, and all 
the Bgyptians in Memphis, that should be found celebrating the 
feast of Apis, to be slam. The god was carried back to the tem- 
ple, where he languiBhed of his wound for some time, and then died 

The Egyptians say,* that after this fact, which they reckon to 
have been the highest instanee of impiety that ever was committed 
among them, Cambyses ffrew mad. But his actions showed him 
to have been mad long before, of which he continued to give various 
instances: among the rest are these following. 

He had a brother,! the only son of Cyrus besides himself, and 
bom of the same mother : his name, according to XenophosQ was 
Tanaoxares, but Herodotus calls him Smerdis, and Justin, Mer^pus. 
He accompanied Cambyses in his Egyptian expedition t but bemg 
the only person among all the Persians that could draw the bow 
which had been brought from the king of Ethiopia, Cambyses from 
hence conceived such a jealousy against him, that he could bear 
htm no longer in the army, but sent him back into Persia. And , 
not long after, dreaming that a nftessenger had arrived to inform 
him that Smerdis sat on the throne, he conceived a suspicion that 
his brother aspired to the kingdom, and sent after him mto Persia 
Prexaspes, one of his chief confidants, with orders to put him to 
death, which were accordingly executed. 

This murder was the cause of another still more criminal t Cam- 
byses had with him in the camp his youngest sister, whose name 
was Meroe. Herodotus acquaints us after what a strange manner 
this sister became his wife. As the princess was exceedingly 
beautiful, Cambyses absolutely resolved to marry ner. To that 
end he called together all the judges of the Persian nation, to 
whom belonged the interpretation of their laws, to know of them 
whether there was any law that would allow a brother to marry a 
sister. ^ The judges being unwilUng on the one hand directly to 
authorize such an incestuous marnage, and on the other, foaring 
the king's violent temper, should they contradict him, endeavoured 
to find out a salvo, and gave him this crafty answer: That they had 
no law which permitted a brother to marry his sister, but they had 
a law which allowed the king of Persia to do what he pleased. 
And this answer serving his purpose as well as a direct approba- 
tion, he solemnly married her, and hereby gave the first example 
of that incest, which was afterwards practised by most of his suc- 
cessors, and by some of them carried so -for as to marry their own 
daughters, how repugnant soever it be to modesty and good order. 
This princess he carried with him in all his expeditions, and firom 
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ker lie gtiw IIm nune «f Meroe la vn idud k the I^kt, between 
Egypt and Ethiopia, so far he advaiieed in hit wild march against 
the Bthiopians. The ciremuatance that gave occasion to his nnir- 
dering this princess was as follows. One day Cambjses wae 
diyerUng hiooself in seeing a combat between a young lion and a 
young oog; the lion having the better, another dog, brother to him 
that was engaged, came tonis assistance, and helped him to master 
the lion. Tins incident hiehly delighted Cambyses, but drew tears 
firom Meioe, who being obfiged to tell her husband the reason ok 
her weepinff, confessed, that this combat made her call to mind the 
fate of her brother Smerdis, who had not the same good fortune ae 
that little dog. Tl^ere needed no more than this to excite the rage 
cf this brutal prince, who immediately gave her, notwithstanding 
her being with child, such a blow with his fool on the belly, that 
she died of it. So abomiuable a marriage deserved no better 
an end* 

He caused also several of the principal of his followen to be 
buried alive,* and daily sacrificed some or other of them to his wild 
fury. He had obliged Prexaspes, one of his principal officers and 
his chief confidant, to declare to him what his Persian snbjecta 
•thought and said of him. They admire^ Sir, pays Prexaspes, a 
gretSsmony excellent qualUiee which they see in youy hui they are 
eamewhai moriified at your immoderate love of wtne,-^! underHand 
yoti, re]^ed the ki^g ; that m, they pretend that wine deprtvee me if 
ffty reaacn. You ehall be judge if that immeduUely* Upon which 
he began to drink excessively, pouring it down in larger quantities 
than ever he had done at any time before. Then ordering Prexas- 
pes's son, who was his chief cup-bearer, to stand upright at the end 
c^the room, with his left hand upon his head, he took his bow, and 
levelled it at him; and declaring that he aimed at his heart, let fly, 
and actually shot him in the heart. He then ordered his side to be 
opened, and showinig* Prexaspes the heart of his son, which the arrow 
had pierced, asked him in an exulting and scoffing manner, if he had 
not a steady hand ? The wretched father, who ought not to have 
had either voice or life remaining after a stroke like this, was so 
mean-spirited as to reply, Apollo himself could not have shot better. 

Seneca who copied this story from Herodotus, after having shown 
his detestation of the barbarous cruelty of the prince, condemns still 
more the cowardly and monstrous flattery of the fhther : SceleroHus 
telum illud laudatum est^ quam missum, ^ 

When Cnssus took upon him to advise Cambyses against his 
conduct, which disjfusted every one, and laid before him the ill con- 
sequences that might result from k, he ordered him to be put to 
death.f And when those who received his orders, kiiowing he 
would repent of it the next day, deferred the execution, he caused 
thaiki ad to be put to death, because they had not obeyed his com 
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, tfiovjifh at the sama tine he wpnmed great joy Uiat Croa* 
aoa waa alive. 

It waa abovt iUa tine that Oretea, one of Cambyaea'a aatrapaB, 
who had the govemmant of Sardia, after a very atrange and extra- 
ordinary Bianner hrougbt aboqt the death or Polycrates, tyrant 
of Sanioe. The atory of thia Polycratea ia of ao aiiigular a nature, 
that the reader will not he Aapleaaed if I repeat it here. 

Thia Pdycratee wa^ a prince,* who throagh the whole courae of 
hia life had been uaifermijr proaperone and sQeceesful in aU hia 
affidra, and had never niet with the least diaappointmeat or unfortu- 
nate accident to diaturb hia fehcity. Amasia king .of Egypt, bis 
friend and ally, thought hinuelf obliged to aend liim a letter of ad- 
monition upon that aubject. He declared to him, that he had 
alivrmiaff apprahenaiona concerning his cenditioa ; that anch a long 
and unmterrupted course of praaperity waa to be suspected ; that 
aome maliffnant, invidious god, who looks upon the fortune of men 
with a iealoua eye, would certainly sooner or later bring ruin and 
dntruction upon him; that, in order to prevent such a fatal atroke, 
he adviaed him to procure aome misfortune to himself, by aome vo- 
luntary ioas, that h^ waa peranaded wmdd prove a aenaible mortifi- 
cation to him. 

The tyrant followed thia advice. Having an emerald ring, whkh 
he higL<v esteemed, particulaily for ita curious workmanship, aa he 
was walking upon the deck of one of hia galleys with his courtiera» 
he threw it into the sea without any one'a perceiving what he bad 
done. Not many days after, some fishermen, having caught a fieh 
of an extraordinary aize, made a preaent of it to Polycratea. When 
the fiah came to be opened, the king'a ring was found in the beliy 
of it His auriurise waa very great, and his joy atiSi greater. 

When Amasis heard what had happened, he was very differently 
affected with it. He wrote another letter to Polycrates, telling him 
that, to avoid the mortification of seeing his friend and ally fall into 
aoBM grievous calamity, he from that tune renounced his firiendahip 
and aluance. A atrance whimsical notion this ! as if friendship waa 
merdy a name, or a tiUe, destitute of all aubstaaoe and reality. > 

Be that aa it will, the thing, however, did really happen aa the 
Egyptian kinsr apprehended.t Someyeara after, about the time 
Cambysea felTsick, Oretes, who, as I said before, was his governor 
at Sardia, not being able to bear the reproach which another satrap 
had made him in a private quarrel, of hia not having yet con- 
quered the lale of Samoa, wluch lay so near hia government, and 
would be ao commodious for hia masters upon this resolved at any 
rate to df«troy Polycrates, that he might get possession of the 
island. The way he took to effect hia deaign waa thia. He wrote 
to Polycratea that, in consequence of information upon which he 
cooid depend, Cambysea intended t9 doatroy him by a8saannati»i» 
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he deainBed to withdraw to Samos, and tkeie toMCore hk treaarra 
and efTects ; for which end he was determiDed to depoait them in the 
hands of Po]y crates, and at the same time make him a present of one 
half of it, which would enable him to conquer I<»iia and the adjacent 
islands, a project he had long had in view. Oretes knew the tyrant 
loved money, and passionately coveted to enlarge his dominions. 
He therefore laid that double bait before him, by which he equally 
tempted his avarice and ambition. Polycrates, that he might not 
rashly engage in an affair of that importance, thought it proper to 
inform himself more surelv of the truth of the matter, and to that 
end sent a messenger of his own to Sardis. Oretes had caused 
eight large chests to be filled with stones almost to the top, but 
had covered the stones with pieces of gold com. These chests 
were packed up, and appeared ready to be sent on board ship: but 
they we^e opened before the messenger, on his arrival, and he sup- 
posed that they were filled with gold. As soon as he was returned 
home; Polycrates, impatient to go and seize his prey, set out for 
Sardis, contrary to the advice of all his friends ; and took along 
with him Democedes, a, celebrated physician of Crotona.- Imme- 
diately on his arrival, Oretes had him arrested, as an enemy to the 
state, and as such caused him to be hanfed ; in such an ignomini- 
ous and shameful manner did he end a lite which had been but one 
continued series of prosperity and good fortune. 

Cambyses,''' in the^beginninff of the. eighth year of his reign, left 
Egypt, in order to return into Persia. When he came into Syria, 
he found a herald there, sent fi^om Susa to the army to let them 
know that Smerdis, the son ofuyrus, had been proclaimed king, 
and to command them all to obey Mm. This event had been 
brought about in the following manner: Cambyses, at his departure 
from Susa on his Egyptian expedition, had lefl the administration 
of afiairs during his absence in the hands of Patisithes, one of the 
chief of the Magi. This Patisithes had a brother extremely like 
Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, and who perhaps for that reason was 
cdled by the same name. As soon as Patisithes was fully assured 
of the death of that prince, which had been concealed from the pub- 
lic, knowing, at the same time, that Cambyses indulged his extrava- 
gance to such a degree that he was grown insupportable, he placed his 
own brother upon the throne, giving out that he was the true Smer- 
dis, the son of Cyrus; and immediately despatched heralds into all 
parts of the empire, to firiva notice of Smerdis's accession, and to 
require all the subjects thereof to pay him their obedience. 

Cambyses caused the herald,f that came with these orders into 
Syria, tp be arrested ; and having strictly examined him in the pre- - 
sence of Prexaspes, who had received orders to kill his brother, he 
found that the true Smerdis was certainly dead, and he who had 
usurped the throne, was no other than Smerdis the Magian. Upon 
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Mid the identitj of the itaniM, he had heen indoeed to destroy his 
owo brother; aad imiiaedkte^ geve orden for fakaraqr to nisreh, 
mad eat off the iirarper. Bot^ am he was noiiDtOMr his horse fot 
this ezpeditioD, his sword slipped out of his seabberd, andjrave htm 
a wound m his thigh, of which he died soon after* The %yptiaD8 
remarfcing that it was the same part of the body where he had 
wounded their god A|M8, considered this aecideat as a just jud^fineDt 
fWmi Hesfen, which thus avenged the sacrilegious im^ety ofCam- 
byMs. 

While he was m Egypt,*" havfaig consulted the oracle of Butos, 
wluch was fkmotts in that country, he was told that he should die 
at Eebatana : understanding this of Ecbatana in Media, he resolved 
to p e o s erve his Mfe by never jioing thither; but what be thought to 
avoid in Media, he found in Syria. For the town where be lay ach 
of this wound, was of the same name, being also called Ecbatana. 
Of which when he was informed, taking it for certain that be must 
die there, he assembled all the chief of the Persians together, and 
reprasenting to them the true state of the case, that it was Smerdis 
the Magian who had usurped the throne, earnestly exhorted them 
not to submit to that impostor, nor to BXiffer the sovereignty to pass 
froDi the Perataas again to the Modes, of which nation the Magian 
was, but to take care to set up a king over them of their own pee- 

e. The Persians, thinking that he said all this merely out of 
;red to his brother, paid no regard to it; but upon his death 
quietly submitted to hun whom they ^und upon the throne, suppos- 
ing hun to be the true Smerdis. 

Cambyses reigned seven years and five months.f In Scripture 
he is called Ahasuerus. When he first came to the crown, the 
enemies of the Jews made an aj^lication directly to him, desiring 
him to hinder the building of the temple ; and their application was 
not in vain. Indeed, he did not revoke the edict of his fitther Cy- 
rus, perhaps out of some remains of respect for his memory, but 
in a great measure frustrated its intent, by the many discourage- 
ments under which he laid the Jews ; so that the work went on vepy 
■lowly daring his reign. 



CHAPTER in. 

THE mSTORT OF BMEROIS THE HAGIAIV. 

A. ML 3102. This prince is called in Scripture Artazentes. He 

Anuxastt. reigned little more than seven months. As soon as he 
was set upon the throne, by the death of Cambyses, the inbabitaiita 
•f Samaria wrote a letter to hini,| setting fi>ith what a tnrbuleBt. 
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letter they obtuned an order from the kmg^ prohibiting the Jevm 
from proceedng any farther in the rebnildii^ of their city and tern* 
pie. So that the ¥rark waa auspended till the aeeond year of Dariua, 
for abottt the space of two years. 

The Ifagiaa, sensible how important it wae for him, that the im- 
postttre should not be discovered, affected, from the very beffinniiy 
of his reiflo, never to appear in paUic, but to live retired in hie 
palaee, and there transact ail his aflhirs hy the intervention of hie 
eunuclis, without aomitting any but his most intimate confidants to 
hisp reeo nce. 

And,*^ the better to seeare hhnself in the possessiim of the throne 
he had usurped, he studied from his first accession to gain the affec- 
tions of his subjects, by jpranting them an exemptkm from taxes» 
and from all military service for Uiree years ; and did so many thinoe 
for their benefit, that his death was much lamented hj most of the 
nations of Asia, except the Persians, on the revolution that hap* 
pened soon afterwards. 

But these very prscauticnB which he made nse of to l^eep himself 
out of the way of being discovered either by the nobility or the peo* 
ple,t did but make it the more suspected that he was not the true 
Smierdis. He had married all his predecessor's wives, and amoitf 
the rest Atosiia, a daughter of Cyrus, and Phedjrma, a daughter or 
Otanes, a noble Persian of the first quality. This nobleman sent a 
trasty messenger to his daughter, to know of her, whether the king 
was really Smerdis, the eon of Cyrus, or some other man. She 
answered that, having never seen Smerdis, the son of Cynis, she 
could not tell. He then bv a second message desired her to inquire 
of Atossa (who could not but know her own brother,) whether this 
were he or not. Whereupon she informed him that the present 
king, be he who he might, from the first day of his accession to the 
throne, had lodged his wives in separate apartments, so that they 
never could converse with one another, and that therefore she could 
not come at Atossa, to ask this question of her. He sent her a third 
message, whereby he directed her, that when he should next lie 
with her, she should take the opportunity, when he was fhst aeleep* 
to feel whether he had any ears or not : for Cyrus having caused 
the ears of Smerdis, the Magian, to be cut off for some crimen he 
told her, that if the person she lay with was Smerdis, the Magian, 
be was unworthy of possessing either the crown or her. Phedyma, 
having received these mstructions, took the next opportunity of 
making the trial she was directed to, and finding the person she lay 
with had no ears, she sent word to her fother of it, whereby the 
whole tttiiid was discovered. 

Otanes immediaitelv entered into a oonspiraey with five more of 
the chief Porsian nobiUty ;( ud Darint v '^Vastriotw Persiaa jiobl»- 
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DMiiy wlkOte Iktber, Hystaspes, was goTeraor of Peitiai* eoonii^ 
very seasonably as they were fbnniiif their plan, was adnutted mto 
the assoAation, and ▼igoronsly promoted the ezecuti<«. The afite 
was conducted with ipreat secrecy, and the very day fixed^ lest it 
should be discovered. 

While they were concertinf^ their measures,! an extraordinary 
occurrence, of which they had not the least expectaticm, strangely 
perplexed the Magians. In order to remove all suspicion, they^d 
pn^x)8ed to Prexaspes, and obtained a promise from him, that he 
would ^nUiciy declare before the people, who were to be assemUed 
Ibr that purpose, that the king upon the throne was truly Smerdis, 
the son of uyrus. When the people were assembled, which was 
on the very same day, Prexaspes spoke from the top of a tower, and 
to the great astonishment of aD present, sincerelv declared all that 
had passed; that he had killed with his own hand Smerdis, the son 
of Cyrus, by Cambyses* order; that the pencm who now possessed 
the throne was Smerdis, the Marian; that he begged pardon of the 
gods and men for the crime he had committed by compulsion and 
lU^ainst his will. Having said this, he threw himself headlong from 
the top of the tower, and broke hb neck. It is easy to imagine, 
what confusion the news of this accident occasioDed in the palace. 

The conspirators,! without knowinf^ any thing of what had hap- 
pened, were going to thepalace at this juncture, and were suffinred 
to enter unsuspected, rot the outer guard, knowing them to be 
persons of the first rank at court, did not so much as ask them any 
oueetions. But when they came near the king's apartment, and 
lound the officers there unwilling to give them admittance, they 
drew their scimitars, fell upon the goarcb, and forced their passage. 
Smerdis, the Magian, and his brother, who were deliberating to- 
gether upon the afikir of Prexaspes, hearing a sudden uproar, 
snatched up their arms, made the best defence they could, and ^ 
wounded some of the conspirators. One of the two brothers Wdng 
quickly killed, the other fled into a distant room f(to save himself, but 
was pursued thither by Gobryas and Darius. Gobryas havii^ 
seizea him, held him fast in his arms ; but, as it was quite dark, 
Darius was afraid to strike, lest at the same time he should kill his 
friend. Gobryas, judging what it was that restrained him, obliged 
him to run his sword^through the Magian's body, though he should 
happen to kill them both together. But Darius did it with so much 
dexterity and good fortune, that he killed the Magian without hurt- 
ing his companion. 

In the same instant,^ with their hands all smeared with blood, 
thejr went out of the palace, exposed the heads of the false Smerdis 
and his brother Patisithes to the eyes of the public, and declared the 
whole imposture. Upon this jthe people grew so enraged, that th<^ 
feU upon the whole sect to which the usurper belonged, luad sitew as 
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wh^m this was done, thenceforwird })ecixae aii amuiaf t^vnl 
ainong the PemaiiB, by whom it was celebrate^ with ffreat'icjoic- 
ings. It was caUed 7%e ilaughier of the J^qgi; nor durst any of 
that sect appear in public upon that festival. 

When the tumult and disorder,* inseparable fiom such an event, 
were appeased, the lords who had dam the usurper entered into 
consultation among themsdv^ what sort of goveiimient was most 
proper for them to establish. Otanes, who spoke first, declare^ 
directly against monarchy, strongly representiii and exaggerating 
the dttogers and inconveniences to which that ferm of government 
was li^ihle; chjefly flowing, according ^ him, ftom the absolute 
and uidimited power annexe^ to it, by which the most virtuous 
man is almoet unavoidably corruptedL Hp t^orefbre concluded, by 
declaring for a popular govori^ment. ^egabyzus, whp next delt 
yeredhis opinion, ^dinitting qill th^t the other had' said '^gainst t 
monarchical gyvernment, confuted hjus rcasonji for a democracy, 
pe represented the pe<^e as a violeqt, fierce, and ungovernable 
aninial, that acts qply by caprice fmd" passion. A king^.md he, ai 
least knows wJuft he 4ot§: fnU the people neither knouinor hear any 
things find bUndlv give (fijsmselves up fo thofe that know how io man^ 
age IfcaH. He tnerelbre declared for ah aristocracy, wherein th^ 
sup]]eiQe power ta ,CQii6de4 to |i fe^ wjise wd experiep<^4)ersonk 
Darius, who spoke last, showed themcpnyeniepce pf a^ iM^stpcracy^ 
otherwise called an oligarchy; wherein reign distnidt, envy, dis^ 
sennims, and ambition, the natural spurces of faction, sedition, and 
murder ; for which there is usually no other remedy than submit- 
ting! to the authority of ^e fnan; aud ,this is caUed monarchy, 
which of all forms of govemnftent is the most commendable, the 
safest, and j^e mpat ^va^tfigeous : inexpressibly JBTreat being 
the g<>od that can be done by a piiocey whose jMwer is equal to the 
goodness of his inclihieitioiis. In shorty said^ he, to determine thU 
pomt hy fata whkh to me se«m dedfjiioe and undfptabU^ to what 
/orm-^ g^penma^ is owing the prefe^ greatnips qf the Persian 
cmpunt? Is it not to (M v>hich f wan^ noftp r€eom/0u^9^ngf Darius** 
opmioa was esotou^ed by the rest of the lords; and they resolved, 
that the monaxchy should be continued qii ^e ^ame footing where- 
onithadl been established by Cyrus. 

The next question was to know, which of them diould be king, 
and how they should proceed to the election.f This thmr thought 
fit to refer to the gods. Accordingly they agreed to nfieet the next 
morning by sun-rising, on horseback, at a certain place in the su- 
burbs <H the city; and that he, whose horse first neighed, should 
be king- For the sun being the chief deity of the Persians, they 
imi^ined, that taking thus course, would be giving him the honour 
of the enaction. Darius's groom, hearing <^ the agreement, madt 
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VM of tka Mowing irtifioe to Meure the eromi to Ub mEstar. 
Tke night belbre, ho carriod a mare to the place appomtod ibr their 
mooting the next day, and brought to her hia maimer's horse. The 
lorde aeiembling the next morning at the rendezyoue, no sooner 
was Darias's horse come to the place where he had smelt the 
mare, than he feQ a neighing 4 whereupon Darins was saluted 
long by the others, and placed on the throne. He was the son 
of Bystaspes, a Persian by birth, and of the royal family of Achae* 
menes. 

The Persian empire being thus restored and settled by the wis* 
dom and valour of these seven lords,* they were raised by the new 
king to the highest dignities, and honpnred with the most ample 
privileges. They had access to his person whenever they wocdd, 
and in all public afihirs were allowed to deliver their opinions the 
first. And whereas the Persians wore their tiara or turban with 
the top bent backwards, except the king, who wore his erect; these 
lords had the privilege of wearing theirs with the top bent fixr- 
wards, because, when they attacked the Magi, thej had bent theirs 
m that manner, the better to know one another in the hurry and 
confusion. From that time forwards, the Persian kings of this 
&mily always had seven counsellors, honoured with the same pri« 



) I shall conclude the histoiyof the Persian empire, reBenring 
the remainder of it finr the following volumeo* 



CHAPTER IV. 

TBM MARNXM AND CViTOMS Or THE AltniLiHSy BABTLOHIAlfSy 
Z«TDIANS, MKDKt, AHD PEBSIANS. 

I shall give in this place an account of the manners and customs 
of all these several nations conjointly, because they agree in several 
points ; and if I was to treat them separately, I should be obliged 
to make frequent repetitions ; and, moreover, excepting the rer« 
sians, the ancient authors say very little of the manners of Uie 
other nationo. I shall reduce what I have to say of them to these 
fimrkeads: 

I. Their government. 
H. Their art of war. 
IIL Their arts and sciences: and, 
IV. Their religion. 

After which I shall narrate the causes of the dedonsioii and rain 
of the groat Pezsian empire. \ 
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After a Bhort accoimt of the nature of the g^venmieiit of Pereia, 
and the manner or edacating^ the children of theii' kings, I shall 
proceed to consider these four things : Their pahlic oouncU, where- 
in the afl^drs of state were considered ; the administration of jus- 
tice ; their care of the provinces; and the good order observed ia 
their finances. 

SECTION I. 

TbtiraMMwi^bial fbaBoffovennMat. Tte iMpaet tibof paitfllMir Uafb TUmamm 
of •dueatinf tlwir cUldrea. 

Monarchial, or regal government, as we call it, is of all othen the 
most ancient, the most universal, the best adapted to keep the peo- 
ple in p^ce and union, and the least exposed to the revolutions and 
vicissitudes incident to states. For these reasons the wisest writeitl 
among the ancients, as Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, and, before them 
all, Herodotus, have been induced to prefer decidedbr this form of 
government to all others. It is likewise the only ronn, that waa 
ever established among the eastern natiMis, a republican govern- 
ment being utterly unknown in that part ef the world. 

Those people paid extraordinary honours to the prince on ths^ 
throne,* because m his person they respected the character of the 
Deity^ whose image and vicegerent he was with regard to them, 
being placed on the throne by the hands of the supreme Governor 
of tli^ wotld, and invested with his authorit^^ and power, in order to 
be the minister of his providence, and the dispenser of his goodness 
towards the people. In this manner did the pagans themselves in 
old times both think and speak: Piincipem dot JJeut, qfd erga omne 
honUnum genus tice avAfungiUwr.^ 

These sentiments are very laudable and just. For certainly the 
most profound respect and reverence are due to the supreme power; 
because it cometh from Grod, and is appointed entirely for the good 
of the public : besides, it is evident, that an authority which is not 
respected according to the full extent of its commission, must thereby 
either become useless, or at least very much limited in the good 
effects which ooffht to flow from it. But in the times of paganism 
this honour and homage, though just and reasonable in themselvesy 
were often carried too far; the Christian being the onl^ relisnon 
that has known how to keep within due bounds m this pomt. We 
honour the emperor, said Tertullian in the name of all the Chris- 
tians 4 but in such s manner, as is lawful for us, and proper for him ; 

'^nn.iaTlwaktp. Its. AdPriaciodoe. p.780. t Plin* ia Puwff* Trag . 

X XU&mam lonMratoroni, nt^ qooaodo et nobu Uoet el Ipti exfiedit ; at humatm k Dm 
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ibMt ifl, M a nun, who ii next after God in rank and atitboxity, flrort 
whom he has received all that he y^ and whatever he has, and who 
knows no superior hot God alone. For this reaaon he calls the 
emperor in another place a second majesty, inferior to nothing but 

Among the Assyrians, and more particolarly among the Persians, 
the prince used to be styled^ 7%e greed kiru^^ the king ofkh^e. Two 
reasons nught induce thoise princes to take that ostentatious title. 
tho one, because their empire was formed of many conquered king- 
doms, aU united under one head ; the other, because they had seyeial 
kings, their vassals, either in their court or dependant upon them. 

The crown was hereditary amMig them, descending from father 
to son, and ffenerally to the eldcst.f When an heir to the crown 
was bom, alithe eo^re testified their joy by saerificefei, ibants, and 
all manner of public rejoicings ; and his birth-day was thenceforward 
•a annual festival, and day of solemnity for all the Pendans. 
. The manner of educating the future master of the empire is ad* 
Inured by Plato,! and reconunended to the Ch'eeks as a perfect model 
fi»r a pnnce's education. 

He vras never wholly committed to the care of a nurse, who gene- 
rally was a woman of mean and low conditions but from amon^ the 
eunuchs^ that is, the chief officers of the household, some of the 
most approved merit and probity were chosen, to take care of the 
'young prince's person and health, till he was seven years of age, 
^uid to begin to form his manners and behaviour. He was then 
taken from them, and put into the hands of other masters, who were 
to continue the care of his education, to teach him to ride as soon 
•s his strength would permit, and to exercise him in huntiujg^. 

At fourteen years of 'age, when the mind begins to attain some 
maturity, fbur of the wisest and most virtuous men of the state, were 
appointed to be his preceptors; The first, says Plato, taught hira 
^ inaffic, that is, in theur language, the worship of the sods according 
to their ancient maxims, and the laws of Zoroaster, we son of Oro* 
masdes; 'he also instructed him in the principles of government. 
The second was to accustom him to spew truth, and to administer 
justice. The third Was to teach him -not to suffer himsdf to be 
overoome by pleasures, that he might be truly a king, and alwajw 
free, mioiter of bunself and his desures. . The fourth was to ArtUy 
his cou^ige' against fear, which would have made him a slave, and 
to inspii'^ him with a noble and prudent assurance, so necessary for 
those that are bdm to command. Each of these govemon excelled 
in his way, and was eminent in that part of edUcatioB assigned to 
him. One was particularly distinguislKd for his knowledge in reli 
gion, and the ait of governing; another for his bve of tniti^ aad 
justice ; this ht hb moderation and abstinence frmn pleasures ; tfaCI 
for a superior strength of mind, and uncommon intrepk^tyt. , 
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I do not know wfaetlier sach a divenity of mnfen, wlio, without 
doabt, were of difierent tempeiB, and perhaps had dillbrent bteresti 
in view, was well calculated to answer the end proposed ; or whether 
it was possible, that four men should agree togfether in the same 
^principles, and harmoniously pursue the same end. Probably the 
"teascm of having so many was, that they apprehended it impossiUo 
to find any one person possessed of aU the qualities they judged 
necessary for giving a right education to the inresumptive heir of the 
crown ; so great an idea had they, even in those corrupt times, of 
the importance of a prince's education. 

Be this as it will, all this care, as Plato remaiks in the same place, 
was firustrated by the luxury, pomp, and magnificence with which 
the young prince was surrounded; by the numerous train of officeni 
that waited upon him with a servile submission ; by all the ajqnirte* 
nances and equipage of a voluptuous and eflfeminate life, in which 
pleasure, and the inventing of new diversions, seemed to ensrross aH 
attention ; dangers which the most excellent disposition conJd never 
surmount. The corrupt manners of the nation therefore quickly 
debauched the prince, and drew him into the prevailing pleasuree* 
against which no education is a sufficient defence. 

The education here spoken of by Plato, can relate only to the 
children of Artaxerxes, sumamed Longimanus, the son and succee- 
8or <^ Xerxes, in whose time lived Alcibiades, who is introduced ia 
the dialogue -from-^vhence this ojMiervation is taken. For Plato» ia 



another passage, which we shall cite hereafter, informs us, that 
neither Cyrus nor Darius ever thought of giving the princes, their 
sons, a good education ; and what we find in history concerning 



Artaxerxes Longimanus, fives us reason to believe, that he was 
more attentive than his predecessors to the education of his children; 
but was not mnch unitated in that respect by his successorB. 

SECTION II. 

Tlw poUie eonadl, whmin the affain of ftato «m 000^^ 

Absolute as the resal authority was amonff the Persianls jet wae 
it, in some measure, kept within bounds by the establishment of this 
council, appointed bv the state ; a council, which consisted of seveir 
of tt^ princes or chief lords of the nation, no less distinguished by 
their wisdom and abilities than by their illustrious birth. We have 
already seen the origin of Uiis establie^ment in the conspiracy of the 
seven Persian noblemen, who entered into an association against 
Bmerdis, the Magian, and killed him. 

The Scripture observes, that Elzra was sent nito Judea, in the 
name, and by the authority, of king Artaxerxes and his seven comi> 
■ellors: Foramuch at thou aH sent ^ the king and tfhiitetenaAm^ 
ieihre.* 

• toa,vB.ll. 
Vol. n. <l - 
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The MOM tSMplvre, a Ion; time before UiM, in the nign of D 
otherwi* edled Ah^eaerue, who succeeded the Magian, infoniifius, 
Uiat theke eouoeellon were well versed in the laws, ancient customs, 
and maxims of the state ; that they always attended the prince, who 
never transacted any thing, or determined any affiiir of unportance, 
widumt their advice. InierrogamtlAtttterus) Mapientet, qui ex more 
n^ n temper adermU^ et illorum/aciebal cuncta eonntiOf gcierUitm 
ieget aeiura maforum.* 

This last passage gives room for some reflections, which may very 
mnch contribute to the knowledge of the genius and character or 
the Persian g«nremment. 

In the first place, the king there spoken of, that is, Darius, was 
one of the most celebrated princes that ever reigned in Persia, and 
one of the meet deserving of praise, on account of his wisdom and 
prudence : though he haa his failings. It is to him, is weU as to 
Cyrus, that the greatest part of those exceUent laws are ascribed, 
which have ever since subsisted in that country, and have been the 
foundation and standard of their government. Now this prince, not 
withstanding his extraordinary penetration and ability, thought he 
stood in need of advice; nor did he apprehend, that the joining a 
number of assistants to himself, for the determination of afiairs, 
would be any discredit to his own understanding; by which proceed- 
ing he really showed a superioritv of genius which is very uncom- 
mon, and implies a great fund of merit. For a prince of Render 
talents and narrow capacity, is generally fiill of himself; and the 
less understanding he na8,the more obstinate and untractable he 
generally is: he thinks it want of respect to offer to disccVer any 
thing to him which he does not perceive ; and is affronted, if you 
seem to doubt that he, who is supreme in power, is not the same in 
penetratiim and understandings. But Danus had a different way Oi 
thinking, and did nothing without counsel and advice: lUorttm 
faeubai eunda eomilio. 

Secondly, Darius, however absolute he was, and how jealous 
soever he might be of his prerogative, did not think he impaired or 
degraded it when he instituted that council ; for the council did not 
at all interfere with the king's authority of ruling and commanding, 
which always resides in the person of the prince, but was confin^ 
entirely to that of reason, which consisted in communicating and 
imparting their knowledge and experience to the king. He was 
persuadM that the noblest character of sovereign power, when it is 
pure, and has neither degenerated from its origin, nor deviated from 
its end, m to govern by the laws ;t to make them the rule of his will 
and desire ; and to think nothing allowable for him which they pro* 
hibit. 

In the third place, this council, which every where accompanied 
the king («r mare regio temper ei adtrant^) was a perpetual stand- 
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fog' emmdU connsting of the ^atest men and tiie best 1^^ 
kingdom ; who, under the direction of the sovereign, and alwajs 
with a dependency upon him, were in a maimer the eoarce of pubne 
order, and the principle of all the wise regulations and transactionf 
at home and abroad. To this council the king transferred from 
himself several weighty cares, with which he must otherwise have 
been overburdened ; and by them he likewise executed whatever 
had been resolved on. It was by means <^ tJHs standing council, 
that the great maxims of the state were presefved ; the knowledge 
of its true interests perpetuated ; affairs carried on with harmony 
and order ; and innovations, errors, and oversights prevented. For 
in a public and general council things are discussed by unsuspected 
persons; all the ministers are mutual inspectors of <»ie another; all 
their knowledge and experience in public nlatters are united to- 
gether ; and they all become equally capable of every part of the 
administration: because though, as to the executive part, they move 
only in one particular sphere of business, vet they are obliged to 
inform themselves in all affairs relating to the public, that Uiey may 
be able to deliver their opinions in a judicious manner. 

The fourth and last reflection I have to make on this head is, that 
we find it mentioned in Scripture, that the persons of which this 
council consbted, wore thoroughly acquainted with the customs, 
laws, maxims, and rights of the kingdom, teieniium lege§ ac jura 
vuuonun* 

Two thin|;s, which, as the Scripture informs us, were piactised 
by the J^ersians, might very much contribute to instruct the king 
and his council m the methods of governing with wisdom and pru- 
dence. The first was, their having public registers,* wherein all 
the prince's edicts and ordinances, Si the privueges granted to the 
people, and all the favours conferred upon particular persons, were 
entered and recorded. The second was,f the annals of the king- 
dom, in which all the events of former reigns, all resolutions taken, 
regulations established, and services done bv any particular persons, 
were exactly and circumstantially entered. These annals were 
carefuUv preserved, and frequently perused both by the kings and 
the ministers, that tbey might acquamt themselves with times past ; 
might havB a clear idea of^he state of the kingdom; avoid an arbi- 
trary, unequal, uncertain conduct ; maintain a uniformity in the con- 
duct of afinirs; and, in short, acquire such light from the perusal of 
these books, as should qualify them to govern the state wi^t wisdom. 

SECTION in. 

The ainkiMtralion of Jnniet. 

To be king, and to be judge, is but one and the same tLing. The 
throne is a tribwal, and the sovereign power is the highest bu« 

^•&n,T.l7.aadvl.l ' t]M*iT.]9.«iidflrtikviI. 
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llMifityftrftdiadbiiBteiiiig justice. God ha^ made you khigP9erM$ 
people (wM the qaeen of ShelMi to Solomon,) to ike end A4Mi you 
ehoMJudgeihemy and renderjuiHee and j%$dgimeni unto t^^ God 
bath made eveiy thLng subject to princes, to put them into a eondi- 
Ikm of fearingr none but him. His desim in making them inde- 
pendent, was to give them the more inTiolaole attachment to justice. 
That they might not excuse themselTes on pretence of inability or 
want of power, he has delegated his whole |N>wer unto them; he 
has made them masters of all the means requisite for the restraining 
fDJustiee and oppression, that iniquity should tremble in their pre« 
•ence, and be incapable of hurting any persons whatsoever. 

But what is that justice which God hath intrusted to the hands 
of kings, and whereof he hath nnide them depositaiies? Why, it is 
Botlung else but order; and order consists in observing a universal 
equity, and taking care that force do not usurp Uie place o€ law; 
that one man's property be not exposed to the violence of another ; 
that the common ties of society be not broken; that artifice and 
ilraud do not previul over innocence and simplicity; that all things 
rest m peace under the protection of the laws; and the weakest 
among the people find sanctuair in the pablic authority. 

We learn from Josephus,* that the kings of Persia used to ad- 
minister justice in their own persons. And it was to qualify them 
for the due dischargee of this duty, that care was taken to have them 
instructed, from th&i tenderest youth, in the knowledge of the laws 
«f their country ; and that in their public schools, as we have already 
mentioned m the history of Cyrus, they were taught equity and 
justice, in the same manner as rhetoric and philosophy ate taught 
m other places. 

These are the great and essential duties of the regal ^Kgnity. 
Indeed it is reasonable, and absolutely necessary, that the prince be 
assisted in the execution of that au^st function, as he is in others; 
but to be assisted, is not to be deprived, or dispossessed. He con- 
tinues judge, as long as he continues king. Though he communi- 
cates his authority, yet does he not resign or divide it It is there- 
fore absolutely necessary for him to bestow some time upon tbe 
study of equity and justice ; not that he need enter into the whole 
detail of particular laws, but only acquaint himself with the {nrincipal 
Tules ana maxims of the law of bis country, that he may be capable 
of doing justice, and of passing sentence with precision, upon im- 
portant points. For this reason, the Idn^ of Persia never ascended i 
the throne till they had been for some time under the care and in- 
struction of the Magi, who were to teach them that science, wh^eof 
they were the only masters and professors, as well as of the religion 
of tne country. 

Now since to the soverogn alone is committed the jn^t of 
•dministenng justieoy and that within his doootinioaa there iB no 

•Aiifl^Jad4iLiLoa.* 
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<Alier power of admHii8teri]i|[ it tlian what is deleted by hiin; 
liow greatly does it behove him to take care into what hands he 
coBiniits a part of so valuable a trust; to know whether those he 
places so near the throne, are worthy to partake of his prerogative ; 
nod industriously to keep all such at a distance from it, as he judges 
unworthy of that privilegre! We find that in Persia their kings 
were extremely careful to have justice rendered with integrity and 
impartiality. One of their royal judges,* (for so they called them) 
having sufl^red himself to be corrupted by a bribe, was condemned 
by Cambyses to be put to death without mercy, and to have his skin 
ut upon the seat where he used to sit and give judgment, and where 
lis son, who succeeded him in his office, was to sit, that the very 
place whence he gave judgment, should remind lum continudly of 
kis dutj. 

Their ordinary judges were taken out of the class of old men,t 
mto which none were admitted till the a^e of fifty years : so that a 
■lan could not exercise the office of a judge before that age, the 
Persians being of o{»nion, that too much maturity could not be re- 
quired in an employment which decided upon the fortunes, reputa- 
tioDs, and lives of their fellow-citizens. 

Amongst them, it was not lawful either fi>r a privnte person to 
put any of his slaves to death,^ nor for the prince to iuffict capital 
punishment upon any of his subjects for the first offence ; because it 
■fiiffht rather be considered as an effi^ct of human weakness and 
Irauty, than of a confirmed malignitv of mind. 

The Persians thought it reasonable to put the ffootl as well as the 
evil^ the merits of the ofisnder, as weU as his demerits, into the 
■oaks of justice: nor was it just, in their opinion, that one single 
crime should obliterate all the good actions a man had done during 
luB life. Upon this principle it was that Darius had condemned a 
jodee to death for some prevarication in his office,^ and afterwards 
ca^og to mind the important service he had rendered both to the 
state and the royal family, revoked the sentence at the very moment 
of its going to be executed, and acknowledged, that he had pro- 
nounced it with more precipitation, than wisdom.|| 

But one important and Essential rule which they observed m their 
judsments, was, in the first place, never to condemn any person 
without confronting him with his accuser to his face, and without 
giving him time, and all other means, necessar^r for defending him- 
self against the articles laid to his charge: and, in the second place, 
if the person accused was found innocent, to inflict the very same 
punishment uoon the accuser, as the other was to have suffered, had 
he been found guilty. Artaxerxes gave a fine example of the just 
rigour which ought to be exercised on such occasions. IT One ofthe 

• Herod. 1. t. c SS. f XeDoph. Cyrop. L L p.7. t Herod. L 1. «. 137. 
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Uoff^i Ikvooritefl, ambitious of getting a place poaKssed hy one of 
Ua best officers, endeavoured to qmke the kin^ suspect the fidelity 
of that officer; and, to that end, sent inibrmaticMn to court Ml of 

. calumnies against him, persuading himself that the kii^, from the 
l^eat influence he had with bis majesty, would believe the thing 
upon his bare word, without farther examination. For such is the 
general character of calumniators. They are afraid of evidence 
and light ; they make it their business to bar up from the imocont 
all access to the prince, and thereby ^ut it out of their power to vin- 
£cate themselves. The officer was imprisoned ; but be desired of 
tbe king, before be was condemned, that his cause might be heard, 
and his accusers ordered to produce their evidence against him. 
The king did so, and as there was no proof but the letters which 
Us eoeosv had written against him, he was cleared, and his imio- 
cence fully justified by the three commissioners that sat upon his 
trial; and afi the king's indignation fell upon the perfidiotts accuser, 
who had thus attemjSed to abuse tbe favour and confidence of his 
royal master. The prince, who was well informed, and knew that 

. one of the true signs of a wise government is to have the snbieeta 
fltand more in fear of tbe laws than of informers,* would mive 
thought, that to act otherwise than he did, would have been a direct 
Eolation of the most common rules of natural equity and humanity; 
it would have been opening a door to envy, hatred, calumny, and 
ieven^;f it would have been exposing the honest simplicity of good 
and faithful subjects to the cruel malice of detestable infbnneis, and 
arming the latter with the sword of public authority : in a word, it 
would have been divesting the throne of the most noble privilege 
belonging to it, namely, that of being a sanctuary fyr innocence and 
justice, against violence and calumny. .. 

There is upon record a still more memorable example of firmneai 
and love of justice, in another king of Persia, before Artaxerxes ;{ 
in him whom the Scripture calls Ahasuenis, and who is thought to 
be the same as Darius, the son of Hystaspes, from whom Haman 
had, by his earnest solicitations, extorted that fatal edict, which waa 
calculated to exterminate tlie whole race of tbe Jews throughout 
the Peraian empire in one day. When God had, by the means of 
Esther, opened his eyes, he made haste to make amends for hia 
fiiult, not only by revoking his edict, and inflicting an exen^lary 
punishment upon the impostor who liad deceived him; but, wli^ch is 
more, by a pnbHc acknowledgment of his error, which should be a 

Sattem to all a^es, and to all princes, and teach them, that far ftona 
ebasing their dignity, or weakening their authority thereby, they 
procure to them both the more respect. Afler declariiig, that it is 
but too common for calummators to impose, by their nusrepreaenta* 
tions and crafUnees, on the goodness of their princes, whom thdbr 

I ES^jg'jgi detotawt hob cartUt iititM.^ Bmtt0m.m mtilhmii. «.f>. 
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natanl mncerity induces to judge fBVourabljr of otbeiv; lie u not 
aabamed to acknowledge, that he had been so unhappy as to su^r 
himself to be prejudiced by such means against the Jews, who were 
bis faithful subjects, and the children of the most high God, to 
whose goodness he and liis ancestors were indebted for the throne. 
The rersians were not only enemies of injustice, as we have now 
shown; but also abhorred lying, which always was deemed amon^t 
them a mean and infamous vice.* What they esteemed most pitinil» 
next to lying, was to live upon trust, or by borrowing. Such a kind 
of life seemed to them idle, ignominious, servile, and the more des- - 
picable> as it tends to make people liars. 

SECTION IV. 

The e«re of the provineei. 

It seems to be no difficult matter to maintain good order in the 
metropolis of a kingdom, where the conduct of the magistrates and 
udges is closely inspected ; and the "^ery sight of the throne capable 
of keeping the subjects in awe. The case b otherwise with respect to 
the provinces, where the distance from the sovereign, and the hopes 
of impunity, may occasion many misdemeanors on the part of the 
magistrates and officers, as well asj?reat licentiousness and disorder 
on that of the people. In this the Persian policy exerted itself with 
thejgfreatest care ; and, we may also say, with the greatest success. 

The Persian empire was divided into 127 governments, the go- 
vernors whereof were called satrapocf Over them were appointed 
three principal ministers, who inspected their conduct, to whom they 
gave an account of all the affairs of their several provinces, and who 
were afterwards to make their report of the same to the kin^. It 
was Darius the Mede, that is, Cya^ares, or rather Cyrus m the 
name of his uncle, who put the government of the empire into this 
excellent method. These satrapie were, by the very design of their 
office, each in his respective district, to have the same care and re* 
gard for the interests of the people, as for those of the prince : for it 
was a maxim with Cyrus, that no difference ou^ht to be admitted 
between these two interests, which are necessarily linked together* 
since neither the people can be happy, unless the prince is powerful, 
and in a condition to defend them; nor the prince truly powerful, un- 
less his people be happy. 

These satrapoe bein? the most considerable persons in the king ^ 
dom, Cyrus assigned them certain funds and revenues proportions 
to their station and the importance of their employments. He was 
^willing they should live nobly in their respective provinces, that they 
might gain the respect of the nobility and common people within 

• Herod. l.i.e. 138. 
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their jurudicticm ; and that for that reason their rediftie, tlieir eqiii* 
page, and their table, should be answerable to their dipiity, yet 
without exceeding the bounds of prudence and moderation, tie 
himself was their model in this respect, as he desired they should be 
likewise to all persons of distmguished rank within the extent of 
their authority: so that the same order which reigned in the prince's 
court, might hkewise proportionably be observed in the courts of the 
satrapie, and in the noblemen's families. And to prevent, ae far as 
possible, all abuses wluch might be made of so extemnve an authority 
as that of the satraps, the kmg reserved to himself alone the nomi- 
nation of them, and chose that the governors of places, the com- 
manders of the troops, and other such like officers, should dep^id 
umnediately upon the prince himself; from whom alone they were 
to receive their instructions, in order that, if the satrapae were in- 
clined to abuse their power, they might be sensible thoee officers 
were so many overseers and censors of their conduct And, to make 
this correspondence, by letters, the more sure and expeditious, the 
Idng caused nost-houses to be erected throughout all the empire, 
and appointeci couriers, who travelled night and day, and made 
wonderful despatch. But I shall speak more particularly on this 
article at the end of the section, that I may not break in upon the 
matter in hand. 

The care of the provinces, however, was not entirely left to the 
satrape and governors: the king himself tpok cognizance, of them 
in his own person, being persuaded, that the governing only by 
others, is but to govern by halves. An officer of the household was 
ordered to repeat these words to the king every morning, when he 
awakened him : jRwe, Sir^ and think of discharging the duties for 
which Oromasdes has placed you upon the throne,* Oromasdes was 
the principal god, ancientlv worshipped by the Persians. A good 
prinee, says Plutarch in relating this custom, has no occasion for an 
officer to give him this daily admonition : his own heart, and the 
love he has for his people, are sufficient monitors. 

The king of Persia thought himself obliged, according to the an 
cient custom established in that country, from time to time person- 
ally to visit all the provinces of his empire ;f being persuaded, as 
Pliny says of Trajan, that the most solid glory, and the most exqni^ 
site pleasure, a good prince can enjoy, is from time to time to let the 
people see their common fiither; to reconcile the dissensions and 
mutual animosities of rival cities *4 to calm commotions or seditions 
among the people, and that not so much by the severity of power, 
as by the authority of reason; to prevent injustice and oppression in 
magistrates; and cancel and reverse whatever has been decreed 

* Plat, ad Prine. indoet p. 780. f Xenopb. in Oeconom. p. 898. 

X Reconeiliare smulas eivHatas, tnoMateaque populM iMm imp«rio mafii qaim ralioiie 
compeac«re, iatercedcremiquitmtibufliiuigistratuuin, infiBctamqueredderequiequid fisrinoa 
oportaerit; postremd veloeianminderu mote onuiia inviaere, omnia aodire, etoiMleoiliiiaa« 
(■▼•eatam, mtim, Telttt'imaMn, wAam et adaiaten. «w. m Pamgyr. Tr^g, 



tt{^«iBBt]ftwiiideqiiky:inaword,]ikeabeiiefio6Dtiilan€t,to shed 
his mdatary inflaences uniyenally, or rather, like a kind of divinity, 
to be present every where, to. see, to hear, and inspect every thing, 
without rejecting any man's petition or complaint. 

When the king was not able to visit the provinces himself, he 
sent, in his stead, some of the great men of the kingdom, such as 
were the most eminent for wisdom and virtue* These persons were 
generally called the eyes and ears of the prince, because by their 
means he saw and was informed of every thing. When these, or 
any other of his great ministers, or the members of his council, were 
said to be the eyes and ears of the prince, it was at once an admo* 
nition to the kuig, that he had his ministers, as we have the organs 
of our senses, not that he should lie still and be idle, but act by their 
means; and to the ministers, that they ought not to act for them- 
selves, but for the king their head, and for the advantage of the 
whole body politic. 

The particular detail of affairs, which the king, when he went his 
progress in person, or the commissioners appmnted by him, entered 
mto, is highly worthy of admiration^ and shows how^well they un« 
derstood, in those days, wherein the wisdom and ability of governors 
coniist. The attention of the king and his ministers was not em 
ployed upon great objects alone, as war, the revenue, justice, and 
commerce ; but matters of less impottance, as the security and 
beauty of towns and cities, the convenient habitation of the inhabit* 
ants, tbe repairs of high roads, bridges, causeways, the keeping of 
woods and forests from being kid waste and destroyed, andC above 
idl, tbe improvement of agriculture, and tiie encouraging and pro- 
moting all sorts of trades, even to the lowest and meanest of handi 
cnJi emidoyments; every thing, in short, came within the sphere of 
their policy, and was thought to deserve their care and inspection. 
And, indeed, whatever befongs to the subjects, as well as the sub- 
jects themselves, is a part of the trust committed to the head of the 
commonwealth, and is entitled to his care, concern, and activity. 
His love for the commonweal is universal. It extends itself to JOl 
matters, and takes m every thing:* it is the support of private per- 
sons, as well as of the public £very province, every city, every 
fknuly, has a place in his heart and affections. Every thing in the 
kingdom has a relation to, and concerns him; every thing chal- 
lenges his attentions and regard. 

r have already said,t that agriculture was one of the principal 
objects on which the Persians bestowed their care and attention. 
Indeed, one of the prince's first cares was, to make husbandry fiott« 
rish; and those satrapoe, whose provinces were the best cultivated, 
had the most of his favour. And as there were offices erected for 
the regulation of the military part of the government ; so were there 
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likewiw fer tke impecting their rural kboars and eoonony. For 
these two employmentfl had a near relation ; the buemess of the one 
being to ffaard the coantiy, and the other to cultivate it The prince 
^rotectea b<^, almost with the tame degree of affection; because 
_ oth concurred, and were equally neceasary , for the public good. For 
if the lands cannot be cultivated without the aid and protection of 
armies for their defence and security; so neither can the soldiers, on 
the other hand, be fed and maintained without the labour of the 
husbandmen who cultivate the ground. It was with good reason, 
therefore, that the prince, since it was impossible for himself to see 
into every thing, caused an exact account to be given him, how every 
province and district was cultivated ; that he might know, whether 
each country brought forth abundantly such fruits as it was capable 
of producing; that he descended so tar into those particulars, as 
Xenophon remarks of Cyrus the younger, as to inform himself, 
whether the private gardens of his subjects were well kept, and 
yipUed plenty of fruit ; that he rewarded the superintendents and 
overseers, whose provinces or districts were the best cultivated, and 
punished the laziness and negligence of those idle persons, who suf- 
fered their grounds to lie barren or untilled. Such a care as this is 
b^ no means unworthy of a kinjf, as it naturallv tends to propa^te 
nches and plenty throughout his kingdom, and to beget a spint of 
industry amongst his subjects, which is the surest means of prevent 
ing that increase of drones and idle fellows^ that are such a burd^i 
ajKin the public, and a dishonour to the state. 

Xenophon,* in the next passage to this I have now cited, puts in- 
to the mouth of Socrates, who is introduoed as a speaker, a very no- 
ble encomium upon agriculture, which he represents as the employ- 
ment of all others themoet worthy man, the most ancient, and the most 
suitable to his nature; as the most common nurse of all ages and 
conditions of lifb; as the source of health, strength, plenty, riches, 
and a thousand sober delights and honest pleasures ; as the nustress 
and school of sobriety, temperance, justice, religion ; and, in a word, 
of all kinds of virtues both civil and military. After which he relates 
the fme saying of Lysander, the Lacedemonian, who, as he was 
walking at Sardis with the younger Cyrus, hearing from that prince's 
own mouth, that he himself had planted several of the trees he was 
looking at, exclaimed, that the world had reason to extol the happi- 
ness of Cyrus, whose virtue was as eminent as his fortune; and who, 
in the midst of the greatest affluence, splendour, and magnificence, 
liad yet preserved a taste so pure and yet so conformable to right 
reason. Cum Cyrus responditsei.^ Ego itta ntm dimensus, mei nmi 
ordines, mea detcripHo, mulkB etiam utarum arborum med manu naU 
tatoi: turn Lysandrum^ intuenUm ejus purpuram^ et nUorem corporis, 
amatumque Persicum muUo auro tnulHsque gemmisy dixisse :| Rectk 

• Xamh. Oeeoo. p. 830—633. tCie.de md eet mim. 50. 

I la *• ongiMl Greek thwe ii rtai a r«ter cDeiiy. A<iut/*f /«M /«^^^ 
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▼xno TB, CvBS, BXATUH iVBVirr, qtroNiAM riRTirri tujb f o htwha 
cow jxmcTA S8T. How mueh it ki to be wiihed, that our younff no- 
bility» who in the time of peace do not know how to employ them- 
selvee, had the like taste K>r planting and ajgrricultare, Which surely, 
after such an example as that of Cyrus, should be thought no dis- 
honour to their quality; especially if they would consider, that for 
several ages it was the constant employment of the bravest and most 
warlike people in the world ! The reader may easily perceive, that I 
mean the ancient Romans. 

The Lw^Uion ofPodt and Cowriert. 

I promised to give some account in this place of the invention of 
posts and couriers. This invention is ascribed to Cyrus;* nor, indeed, 
can I find any mention of such an establishment before his time. As 
the Persian empire, after his last conquest, was of a vast extent, and 
Cyrus Required that all his governors of provinces, and his chief 
commanders of his troops, should write to him, and give an exact 
account of every thing that passed in their several districts and 
armies ; in order to render that correspondence the more sure and 
expeditious, and to enable himself to receive speedy intelligence of 
all occurrences and affairs, and to send his orders thereupon with 
expedition, he caused post-houses to be built, and messengers to be 
appointed, in every province. Having computed how far a good horse 
with a brisk rider, could go in a dav without being spoiled, he had 
stables built in proportion, at equal distances from each other, and 
had them furnished with horses, and grooms to take care of them. 
At each of these places he hkewise appointed a post-master, to re- 
ceive the packets from the couriers as they arrived, and give them 
to others; and to take the horses that had performed their stage, and 
to find fresh ones. Thus the post went continually night and day, 
with extraordinary speed: nor did either rain or snow, heat or cold, 
or any inclemency of the season, interrupt its progress. Herodotus 
spealu of the same sort of couriers in the reign of Xerxes..f 

These couriers were called in the Persian lang-jage, "Ayy^t.^ 
The Buperintendency of the posts became a considerable employ- 
ments Darius,{ the last of the Persian kings, had it before he came 
to the crown. Xenoohon takes notice, that this establishment sub- 
sisted still in his time; which perfectly agrees with what is reUited 

widLifutmf ttfAT iytiBof y^i Sr ^fu^ tuieufAovut^ Thoo art worthy, C^raa, of 
that happinew thou art poneawd of; becaiwo with all thy affluaoM ami proapenty, thoa 
art also TirtnoiM. 

• Xbo. Cjrop. I. TiiL p. 833. t Hor. I. viiL c. 9a 

% "AyyAf^U is derived ftoai a word which, ia that laogufe, iifDifiei a Mrvtee me 
dared *« emtt^nUimu It ie froai theaee the Oieeka borrowed their verb ^«CM'«f, 
€0mpelUre, fgere: and the Latina, €ngarUr$, Aceoidiog to Suidaf they were ukevfiM 
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in the Book of filter, coocenunff the edict pjablbhed by AblMQeroi 
in faTcmr of the Jews; which emct was carried through that vast - 
empire with a rajMdity that would have been imposaibley without 
these posts erected by Cyrus. 

We are justly surprised to find, that this establishment of poets 
and couriers, first invented in the east by Cyrus, and continued so 
many a^es afterwards by his successors, eroecially considering oi 
what usefulness it was to the government, should never have be^i 
imitated in the west, particularly by people so expert in politice na 
the Greeks and the Romans. 

It is more astonishing, that where this invention was put in exe- 
cution, it was not farther improved, and that the use of it was con- 
fined only to affairs of state, without considering the many advan- 
* tages the pubUc might have reaped firom it, by mcilitating a mutual 
correspondence, as well as the business of merchants and tradesmen 
of all kinds ; by forwarding the a£Qurs of private persons ; the des- 
patch of journeys which required haste; the ea£^ communication 
between fiimilies, cities, and provinces ; and by the safety and con- 
veniency of remitting money from one country to another. It is ii^U 
known what difficulty people at a distance had then, and for many ^ 
ages afterwards, to communicate any news, or totreat^pf any affairstf 
together ; bdng obliged either to send a servant on purpose, which 
could not be done without great charge and loss of time ; or to wait 
for the departure of some other person, that was going into the pro- 
vince or country, whither they had letters to send ; which method was 
liable to numberless dbappointments, accidents, and delays. ' 

At present we enjoy this general conveniency at a smaU expense ;. 
but we do not thoroughly consider the advantages of it: the 
want whereof would make us fully sensible of our happiness in this 
respect. France is indebted for it to the university of Paris, which 
I cannot forbear observing here : I hope the reader wUl excuse the 
digression. The university of Paris, being formerly the only one * 
m the kingdom, and having great numbers of scholars resorting to 
her from all provinces, and even from the neighbouring kingdoms, «• 
did, for their sakes and conveniency, establish messengers, whose 
business was, not only to bring clothes, silver, and gold for the 
students, but likewise to carry bags of law proceedings, informa- 
tions, and inquests, to conduct all sorts of persons, ind^erently,.to 
or from Paris, finding them both horses and diet ; as also to carry 
letters, parcels, and packets for the public, as well as the university. 

In the university registers of the Four Nations, as they are called, 
of the faculty of arts, these messengers are often styled MmtU «o- 
ianiesj to signify the great speed and despatch they were obliged to 
make. 

The state, then, is indebted to the university of Paris for the in* 
vention and establishment of these messengers and letter carriers. 
And it was at her own charge and expense that she erected .these 
offices I to the satiafaction b^h of our lungs and the .public* . Sho 



hm moffoofvei niiintainpd and mpfiofted them smee tlie year 1576^ 
ai^ioBt all tiie various attempts of tbe ikrmers, which has cost he*. 
immeose suais* Fcv there never were any ordinary royal jaesseno 
gers, tin Henry III. &rst established them in the year 1576, by his 
edict of November, appointing them in the same cities as the uni- 
veraty bad theirs ii^ and srranting them the same rights and privi 
le^«a*a» the kings, lus predecessors, had granted the messengers of 
the uiwiversity. 

The university never had any other fund or suppcnt than the 
profits arising from the post-cifhce. And it is upon the foundation 
«'i' the same revenue, that king Louis XT., now <m the throne, by 
hi8 tieirree of the council of state, on the 14th of April 1719, and by 
hi^ Itf Iters patent, beahi^ the same date, registered in jMurliament, 
and ^ in the chamber of accoBq>ts, has ordained, that in all the 
colleges of the said university the students shall be taught gratis ; 
and has, to that «nd, iat the time to come, impropriated to the uni- 
versity an eighth-and-twentieth part of the revenue arising from 
the ga:ieral lease or farm of the posts and messengers of France ; 

' which eigbth-and-twentieth part amounted that year to the suni of 
l&4,00a livres or thereabouts.* 

* It is not therefore without reason, that the university, to whom 
this regulation has restored a part of her ancient )ustre, reckons 
Louis aV. as a kind of new founder, whose bounty has at length 
deiivered her from the unhappy and shamelij necessity of receiving 
wi^res for her laboiurs ; which in some me^ure dishonoured the 
dignity of her pr<^e8sion, as it was contrary to that noble, disinte . 
leAed vgM. which becomes it. And, indeed, the labour of masters 
and professors, who instruct others, ought not to be given for 
nothing ; bat neither ought it to be sdd. Jftc venire hoc bea^ficium 

* oportdty mc penre^i 

SECTION V. 

Admiiiistration of t&d ivreinieii. 

The prince is the sword and buckler of the state ; by him are the 
peace and tranquillity thereof secuied. But to enable him to do* 
fend it, be has occasicHi for arms, soldiers, arsenals, fertified towns^ 
ands(hipB;aada]lthesethinff8 require i^at expenses. It is moreover 
just and reasonable, that the kin^ have wherewithal to support the 
diemty of the crown, and the majesty of the empire ; as also to en* 
aue him to insure reverence and respect to his person and au- 
thority. These are the two piineipal reas<His that have given 
occasion for the exacting of tribute and imposition of taxes. As 
the pnblic advantage, and the necessity of defraying the expenseysi 
of the state, have been the first causes of these burdens, so ought 
they likewiae to be the constant standard of their use. Nor it 

* About 8,S0Oe.itsHJnc tCtttintiLLjvLo.?. 
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llwre Wf tUvf k tke worU more jiut tad rvMOwble tiMll 1 
inilMiitMiii; nfte« erery private person ourbt to thiak luameif very 
happj, tl»t be auiparcbMe bis peace and seeunty at the ezpense 
of so rieader a eootribntion. 

Tbe revenoee of the Penrisa kinfs eoonsted partly in the levjring 
of taxes impoeed upon tbe people,*^ and partly in their being fiiniish* 
ed with several products of the earth m kind; as corn, and othor 
Dfovisions, lbra|e, horses, camels, or whatever rarities each partica- 
kr ppovince afbrded. Strabo ivlates, that the satrap of Armenia 
■ent re^ariy every year to the king of Persia, his master, tO,0OO 
yooag eoh8.t By this we may form a judgment of the other levies 
m tbe several provinces. The tributes, however, were only exacted 
firom the conquered nations: for the natural subjects, that is, the 
Penians, were exesipt fiom all impositions. Nor was the custom 
\if imposing taxes, and of determining the sums each province was 
yearty to pay, introduced till the reign of Darius; at which time, 
the pecuniary impositions, as near its we can jodee from the compu- 
tation made by Herodotus which is attended with great diiiieulties» 
amounted to near 44^)00,000 French money4 

The ]>lace wherein wm kept the public treasure, was eafled n 
the Persian language CUxa,^ There were treasures of this kind at 
Susa, at Persepdis, at Pasargada, at Damascus, and other cities. 
The gold and siiver wre there kept in ingots, and cmned into mo- 
n^, according as the ••img had occasion. The mmiey chiefly used 
by the Persians, was jt' gold, and called Dnridk^ from the name of 
Darius,!! who first caused them to be ccaned, with his image on one 
side, mad an arched on the reverse. The Darick is sometimes alep 
called StaUr cNiretw, because the weight of it, like that of the Mtie 
Slater, was two drachms of gold, which were equival«it to twenty 
drachms of silver, and consequently were worth ten livree ef 
French money. 

Besides these tributes which were paid in money ,T there was ano- 
ther contribution made in kind, by fumisbinff victuals and proviaaone 
for the king's table and household, grain, forage, and other neeee- 
■aries for tM sobsiMence of his armies, and horses for the remount- 
ing of hiscMrahy. This contribuion was imposed upon the nxHwore 
« satrapies, or provinces, each of them furnishing such a part as they 
were severallv taxed at. Herodotus observes, that the province 
of Babylon, the largest and wealthiest of them ail, did alone fomiBh 
the whole contributicm for the space of four momthm^ and conse- 
queirtly bore a third" part of the burden of the whole impositioQ, 
whilst'all the raet of Asia together did but contribute the other 
two-thirds. 

By what has been already said on this subject, we see the kmga 
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of Peraia did iMt exact tH tlieir tazM and impositions io BKni6y« 
bat were content to levy a part of them in money, and to take ue 
xeit in such prodnete and coromo'diliei ae theeeyeral provinces af* 
forded; which is a proof of the great wisdom, moderation, and 
humauitv of the Persian government. Without doubt they bad 
observed bow difficult it often is for the people, espeeiany in coun- 
tries at a distance from commerce, to convert their goods into mo- 
Bey, without suffering great losses; whereas nothing can tend so 
much to render the taxes easy, and to shelter the peopU from vexa- 
tion and trouble as well as expense, as the taking in payment fVom 
each country sucb fruits and commodities as tnat country pro- 
duces ; by which means the contribution becomes easy, nataral, uid 
equitable. 

There* were likewise certain districts assigned and set apart 
£>r the mamtaining of the queen's toilet and wardrobe; one l&r her 
girdle, another for her veil, and so on for the rest of her vestments ; 
and these districts, which were of a great extent, since one of them* ^ 
contained as much ground as a man could walk over in a day a 
these districts, I say, took their names from their paitienlar use, or 
part of the garments to which tliey were appropriated ; and wer^ 
accordingly called, one the queen's girdle, auother the queen-'s veil, 
and so on. In Plato's time, the same custom continued among tf^ 
Persians. ies. 

The manner in which the king gave pensirais in those datjT fit 
sncb persons as he^ad a mind to gratify, was exactly like vmost 
have observed concerning the queen.f We read, that the i in his 
Persia assigned the revenues of four cities to Themistoclarming 
of which was ^o supply him with wine, another with bzjr. 
third with meats for his table, and the fourth with his d 
fumiinre. Before that time, Cyrus had acted in. the attAk 
towards Pytharchusof Cyzicus^ for whom he had a partie^hMct to 
nderation, and to whom he gave the revenue of seven citMMtfore 
feOowing times, wo find many instances of a like nature* 



ARTICLE IL 

Of their war. 



V 



The people of Ana in general were naturally of a \i^ing of .>vo 
■itlon, and did not want courage; but in time they s which there 
selves to be enervated by luxury and pleasure. Igh all men of 
except the Persians, who even before Cyrus, and service if other- 
his reign, had the reputation of being a people of^s. To remedy 
genius. The situation of their country, wlucfafots, and doubled 
mountainous, mi^t be one reason of their hard a, by enabling the 
of living; which is a point of no little importance t 
good soldiers. But the good education which t^de stronger, that 
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tlieir yoiilSi, ww tbe chief ctcne of Um e^mg^ aM idteti*! tefMt 
«f that people. 

With respect theretbre to the laan&era, and pattictQaiiy to the 
article whicn I am now treatiag of, we must make eoiiie di^dnctioii 
between the different nations of Asia. tSo that in the fbUowing 
flccoimt of military affairs, whatever perfection and excellence maj 
he found in the rules and principles of war, is to be aj^lied only to 
Che Persians, as they were in Cyrus's reign; the rest belongs €9 
Che other nations of Asia, the Assyrians, Babylonians, Medes, 
Lydians, and to the Pernans likewise after they had dc^^enerated 
from their ancient valoar, which happened not long aAer €yru0, as 
wiQ be shown in the sequel. 

I. Their Enimanee ti^on JH&Uary BiicipU$^ 

i The Persiaiis were trained -up to the senrice from their tender 
%ears, by passair through diflfeient exerdsos.^ Generally speak- 
t|ng, they served in the annies from the age of twenty to BScw 
ilyea^ And Whether in peace or war, they always wore swords, 
our (Tcntlemen do, which was never practised among thfr Greeks 
Komans. Thc^ w«*e obliged to enlist themselves at the 
ff appointed; and it was esteemed a crime to desire to be dis- 
The ^(i with in that respect, as will be seen hereafter, by the crael 
B0T> B^ent given by JHrius and Xerxes to two ^onng noblemen, 
by the . fathen had desired as a &vour, that their sons miffbt be 
Darins,! >d to stay at home, for a comfort to them in Uieir old age.f 
side, and^Qtus gpeaks of a body of troops appointed to be the king's 
called SUjif^^Q ^^re called The immoHcUe, because tbVs body consist- 
SloCer, wa» of the same number, which was 10,000 ; for as soon as 
drachnsffiiien died, another Mras iramediatdy put into his place. 
FrenchjtSOiliithment of this body probably began with the 10,000 
Be^jgiit for by Cyrus out of Persia to be his ^ard. They were 
^'^uished from all the other troops by the nchness of their axw 
^^r/ir, and still more by their courage. Quintus Curtius mentions 
'^^Ho this body of men,{ and another body besides, consisting of 

1 5,000, designed in like manner to be a guard to the king's person: 

the latter were called Doryphori, or Spearmen. 

of Babylon, tl* n. Jfieir Armour. 

the whole con 

queirtly bore a "( arms of the Persians w^e a sabre, or Bcimitar, 
whilst'all the rat called in Latin ; a kind of dagger, which hung in 
two-thirds. right side ; a javelin, or half j&e, having a sharp- 

By what has bee end. 

Iiey carried two javelins, or lances, one to fling, 

}• B«rad. L ui. «. sa-^kise in close fifi:ht. They made cfreat use of the 
a.Cart.Lm.e. IS. * .'' * 

iondthtamtMytoW A«.MM.l.x«ii..iwbfiojm. t H«iod. L i v. tad vi. 8m. 

' t H«rod. I. Ttt.- c^i^ ^ I«ttibitt.o.3. 
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Ik>w, and of t)ie qaiver in which th«y tarried their ftrrows. The 
aling was not unknow;n amongst tbem; but they did not set mueh 
value upon it. 

It appears firom sereral passagfes in ancient authors, that the Per* 
Bians wore no helmets, bat only their common caps, wliich they call 
tiaras; this is particularly said of Cyrus the younger, and of his 
army.'* And yet the same authors, in other places, make mention 
of their helmets; from whence we must conclude, that this custom 
liad changed according to the times. 

The foot for the most part wore cuirasses made of brass, which 
^were 00 artificially fitted to their bodies, that they were no impedi- 
ment to the motion and agility of their limbs; no more than the 
vambraces, or greaves which covered the arms, thighs, and legs of 
the horsemen. Their horses themselves, for ^e most part, had their 
laces, chests, and flanks covered with brass. These were what are 
called equi cataphractiy barbed horses. 

Authors difier very much about the form and fashion of the shields. 
At first the^ made use of very small and light ones, made only of 
twigs of osier, ^erra. But it appears from several passages, that 
they had also shields of brass, which were of a great kn^b. 

We have already observed, that in the first ages the light-armed 
soldiers, that is, the archers and those who used missile weapons, 
composed the bulk of the armies amongst the Persians and Medes. 
Cyrus, who had fonnd by experience, that such troops were only fit 
for skirmishing, or fighting at a distance, and who thought it most 
advantageous to come directly to close fight, made a change in his 
army, and reduced those liffht-armed troops to a very few, arming 
the lar greater number at all points, like the rest of the anny. 

III. Chariots armed vfitk Scytiu$» 

Cyrus introdaced a considerable change likewise with respect to 
the chariots of war.f These had been m use a long while before 
his time, as appears both from Homer and the sacred writings* 
These chariots had only two wheels, and were generally drawn by 
four horses abreast, with two men in each ; one of distinguished 
Dirth and ralour, who fought, and another who was engraged only in 
driving the chariot. Cyrus thought this method^ which was very 
expensive, was but of little service; since for the equippmg of 300 
chariots, were required 1200 horses, and 600 men, of which there 
were but 300 who really fought, the other 300, though all men of 
merit and distinction, and capable of doing great service if other- 
wise employed, serving 3nly as charioteers or drivers. To remedy 
this inconvenience, he altered the form of the' chariots, and doubled 
the number of the fighting^ men that rode in them, by enabling the 
drivers also to fight as well as the others. 

He caused the wheels of the chariots to be made stronger, that 

• X0B.d«Ezpad.C]rr.l.i.p.263. f XM«C]rrop*Lvip.UB., 
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thejralMMildiiotbe «o easily bToken ; andtheasdeUeaslciW 
longer, to make them the more firm and steady. At each end of 
the axletreo he caused scythes to be fastened that were three feet 
loBff, and placed horizontaliy ; and caused other scythes to he GxeA 
wider the same axletree with their edges turned to the groond, that 
they might cut in pieces men, or horses, or whatever the impetuous 
violence of the chariots should overturn. It aj^pears from. several 
passages in authors,* that in after-times, besides all this, they added 
two long iron spikes at the end of the pole, in order to pierce what- 
ever came in the way; and that thov armed the hinder part of th % 
chariot with several rows of sharp knives to hinder any one from 
moottting behind. 

These chariots were in use for many ages in all the Eastern 
coontries. They were looked upon as the principal strength of the 
armies, as the most cert&in cause of the victory, and as an apparatus 
the most capable of all other to strike the enemy with consternation 
and terror. 

But in proportion as the military art improved, the inconventences 
of them were discovered, and at length they were laid aside. For, 
in order to reap any advantage from them, it was nepessary to fight 
in vast and extensive plains, where the soil was very even, and 
whoe there were no rivulets, guUeys, woods, nor vineyards. 

In afier-times several methods were invented to render these 
chariots absolutely useless. It was enough to cut a ditch in their 
way, which imraediat^y stopped their course. Sometimes ui able 
and experienced general, as Eumenes in the battle which Scipio 
fought with Antiochus, would attack the chariots with a detach- 
ment of dingers, archers, and spearmen, who, sfureading themselves 
on all sides, would pour such a storm of stones, arrows, and lances 
upon them, and at the same time fall a shouting so bud with the 
whole army, that they terrified the horses, and oflen made them 
turn upon their own mrces. At other times they would render the 
chariots useless and incapable of acting,f only by marching over 
the space, which separated the two armies, with an extraordinary 
swiftness, and advancing suddenly upon the enemy. For the 
stren^h and execution of the chariots proceeded from the len^h 
of their course, which was what gave that impetuosity and rapidity 
to their motion, without which they were but very feeUe and insig- 
nificant. It was after this manner, that the Romans under SyUa,| 
at the battle of Ch»ron», defeated and put to* flight the enemy's 
chariots, raising loud peals of laughter, and crying out to them, aa 
if they had been at the games of the Circus^ to send more. 

lY. TMr Ditcipline in Peace om toell a» Wai\ 

Nothing can be imagined more perfect than the discipline and 
Ipood order of the troops in Cyrus's reign, whether in peace or war* 



^nniO'iMlSiod iHred by Umt great prmoe in poaee, as u My relate 
in Xenopbon's Cyropigedia, in order to form his troops, by frequent 
exercieee, to inure them to fatigue by keeping them continually em* 
ployed in Morious works, to prepare tbem for real battles by mock 
engagements, to fire them with courage and resolution by exhorta* 
tions, praises, and rewards: all this, I say, is a perfect model for aJl 
who have the command of troops, to which, generally speaking, 
peace uxdtranmiillity become extremely pernicious; for a relaxation 
of discipline, which usually ensues, enervates the vigour of the sol- 
diers; and their inaction blunts that edge of coura|^, which the mo- 
tiicm of armies, and the approach of enemies, infinitely sharpen and 
excite. A wise foresight of the future ought to make us prepare 
in time of peace whatever may be needful in time of war.* 

Whenever the Persian armies marched, every thing was ordered 
and carried on with as much regularity and exactness as on a day 
of battle: not a soldier or officer daring to quit his rank, or remove 
from the colours. It was the custom amongst .all the nations of 
Asia, whenever they encamped, though but for a day or a ni^ht, to 
have their camp surrounded with pretty deep ditches. This th^ 
did to prevent being surprised by the enemy, and that they might 
not be forced to engage against their inclinations. They usuallv 
contented themselves with covering their camp with a bank of earth 
dug out of these ditches ;f though sometimes they fortified them 
with strong pallisadoes, and long stakes driven into the groimd. 

By what has been said of their dbcipline in time of peace, and in 
1 ;he marching and encamping tlieir armies, we may judge of that 
* which was preserved on a day of battle. Nothing can be more 
f Icserving our adnuration than the accounts we have of it in the 
f leveral ^urts of the Cyropedia. No single family could be better 
1 'egnlated, or pay a more speedy and exact obedience to the first 
I dgnal^ than the whole array of Cyrus. He had long accustomed 
t hem to that prompt obedience, on which the success of all enter- 
j irises depend. For what avails the best head in the world, if the 
« j-ms do not act conformably, and follow its directions ? At first he 
h <ad used some severity, which is necessary in the beginning, in or- 
d er to establish good discipline ; but this severity was always accom- 
p anied with reason, and tempered with kindness. The example of 
t heir leader ,| who was the first upon all duty, gave weight and au- 
t hority to his injunctions, and soflened the rigour of his commands. 
1 ?he unalterable rule he laid down to himseli, of granting nothing 
b ut to merit 6nly, and of refusing every thing to favour, was a sure 
B leans of keeping all the officers attached to* their duty, and of 
ID \aking them perpetually vigilant and careful. For there is nothing 

* M etDentqae ftituri, 

In pace, ut MpieiMy aptarit idona* beHo. Jffor. Satffr. U. I. 9l 
r]M«d.1.i.p.94,85. 
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more diseonngiii^ to penoM of that profoiiiofl,* even to ilioee wlio 
love tkeir prince and their eountry, than to see the rewards, to 
which the dangers thev have undergone, and the blOod they have 
■pilt, entitle them, conferred upon others. Cyrus had the art of in- 
spiring even his common soldiers with a zeal for discipline and order, 
my first inspiring them with a love for their country, fi>r their ho* 
Hour, and tneir feUow-citizens; and, above all, by endearing himself 
to them by his bountjr and liberality. These are the true and only 
methods of establishing and supporting military discipline in iia 
full force and vigour. 

V. Their Order of SaUle. ■ 

As there were but very few fortified places in Cyrus's time, all 
their wars were little else but field expeditions; for which reason 
that wise prince found out, by his own reflection and experience, 
that nothing contributed more to decide a victory, than a numerous 
and good cavalry; and the gaining of one sinele pitched battle 
was often attended with the conquest of a whole kingdom. Ac- 
cordingly we see, that having found the Persian army entirely ' 
destitute of that important and necessary succour, he turned all his 
thoughts towards remedying that defect; and, by his great applica- 
tion and activity, succeeded in forming a body of PeraiaB cavalry, 
which became superior to thftt of his enemies, in ffoodness, at laa^ 
if not in number. There were several breeds of horses in Persia 
and Media ;f but in the latter province, those of a place called 
Nisea, were the most esteemed ; and it was from thence the king*8 
etable wss furnished. We shall now examine what use they made 
of their cavalry and infantry* 

The celebrated battle of^ Thymbra, may serve to give us a just 
notion of the tactics of the ancients in the days of Cyrus, and to show 
how far their ability extended either in the use of arms, or the dis- 
position of armieitf. 

They knew that the most advantageous order of battle wad 
to place the infantry in the centre, and the cavalry, which consieted 
chiefly of the cuirassiers, on the two wings of the army. By 
this disposition the flanks of the foot were covered, and the horse 
were at liberty to act and extend themselves as occasion should 
require. 

They likewise understood the neceasity of drawing out an army 
into several lines, in order to support one another; because other- 
wise, as one single line mi^ht easily be pierced through and broken; 
k would not be able to ral^, and consequently the army would be 
left without resource. For which reason they formed the first line 
of foot heavily armed, twelve men deep4 who, on the first onset* 

• CectdiaM in initam Ubores, ri pnawkt perieuloram mU Mnqawtnr, q«i mimuIm turn 
)B«fi»nG/nM*tttiMiftwMoftw«i^lbvraMa. 
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StaAr tttRTof tfa^ Hal^pike; and afterwards, when the fronts of the 
two armies came close tc^ethcr, engaged the enemy body to body 
with thcflr swords or scimitars. 

The second line consisted of such men as were lightly armed» 
Whose manner of fighting was to fling their javelins over the heads of 
the first* These javelii^ were made of a heavy wood, were pointed 
with iron, and were flung with gfeat violence. The design of them 
Was to' put the enemy into disoraer, before they came to close fight. 

The third line consisted of archers, whose bows being bent with 
the utmost force, carried their arrows over the hqads of the two 
prebeding" Imes, and extremely annoyed the enemy. These archers 
were sometimes minted with slingers^ who dung great stones with a 
terrtt>le force , but, in afler-time, the Rhodians, instead of stones, 
made use of leaden bullets, which the slings carried a great deal 
farther. 

A fourth line, formed of men armed in the same manner as those 
of the first, form3d the rear of the main body. This line was in- 
tended for the support of the others, and to keep them to their duty, 
in Giise tii^y ^Ve wAy. It served likewise for a rear ffuard, and a 
body of reserve to repulse the enemy, if they should happen to 
penetrate so fitv. 

They bad besides vatmaK towers, carried upon huge wagons, 
dlrawn by sixtetti oxen ea<£, in which were twenty men, whose 
Iwsiiiess was to disohuge stones and javelins^ These were placed 
in the mar of the whole army behind the body of reserve, and 
■erved to support their troops, when they were driven back by the 
enemy, and to favour iheir rallying when in disorder. 

They sMde great use too of their chariots armed with scythes, 
as we nave alr^idy observed. These they generally placed m the 
ftoasitof the battte, and some of them they occasionally stationed on 
the flanfas of the army, when they had any reason to foar then: be» 
iiffslnronmded.. 

This is nearly the extent to which the ancients carried their 
kao#M]^ in the mihtary art, with respect to their' battles and en- 
gagements; But we do not find they had any skill in choosing 
advantageous poets, in seasonably possessing themselves of a fa- 
vouittble spot, of bringing the war into a close country; of making 
use of defies and narrow passes, either to molest the army in their 
march, or to cover themsdves from their attacks ; or laying ia art- 
fulambiiscadee; of protracting a campaign to a great length by wise 
delays; of notsuffering a superior enemy to force them to a decisive 
aetioii, and of reducing him to the necessity of preying upon him<* 
self thfoegh the want of forage and provisions. Neither do we see, 
that they bad much regard to the defending of their right and left 
with riversi marshes, or mountains ; and by that means of making 
the front of a* smaller army equal to that of another much more mt^ 
merous ; and of putting it out of the enen^*8 power to sunround or 
take them in flaidc. 
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Ydt la Cyrot'f int eamiN^fv afiiiiflt the AmeiiiaiiSy tad after- 
wardf agtiMt the BabyloniaoB, there seem to have been some be- 
fiuamgBy aooM eaiajra» aa it were, of thia art : but they were not 
lanpRnred, or carried to anj degree of perfeetioa in thoee day«. 
Time, reieetioa, and expeneace, made the great conunanden in 
afler agea aoqaainted with theae preeaations and aabtlettea of war : 
and we have already ahowa, ia 'the wan of the Carthagimaae, 
what aae Hannibal, Fabiaa, Sdpio, and other generals of both 
natioaa, made of theai. 

YI. ndr Mamtr tfAUaekmg atid Drftndin^ 

The aacieatt both d e viaed aad ezecoted aU that co*]kl be ezfiect- 
ad from the nature of the arma known in their daja, aa ako from 
the force and Tariety of eagiaea thea ia uae, either for atUckiiy or 
detading ibrtified fdacea. 

1. Tlkmr ITay ffAtUukm^ PUum. 

The int aiethod of attackiog a place waa bv blockade^ Tliey 
aiTeated the towa with a wall bailt quite round it, and in wbich» 
at proper diatancea, were made redoubta and pkoea of arma ; or else 
th^ thought it anfRcieat to aarroand it cmapletdjf by a deep trench, 
which they atrouffly fenced with palliaadoea, to'hinder the b e rtagc d 
from nmking a aally, aa well aa to prevent aueeouri or provioiooa man 
beiag brought ia. Ia thia manner they waited till fkaaae did what 
they oould not effect by force or art. From hence proceeded the 
length of the aiegea related in ancient hiatory; aa thatef Tioy, 
which laated taa yean ;* that of Azotua by FaaamMticua^ which laat- 
ed twenty-nine ; that of Nineveh, where we have aeen that Sarda* 
aapalna defoaded himaelf for the apace of aevea. Aad Cynia aught 
have laia a loag tune before BabyloB, where thoT had laid in a atock 
of proviaoaa for tweaty years, if he had aot uaed a difiKeat n^hod 
for takiag iL 

Aa they foaad blockadea extremely tedioua from their duration, 
they iaveated the method of acalinpr, which waa done by raiainff a 



great number of ladders against the walls* by 

great many files of soldiers might climb up together, and force their 

way in. 

To reader this method of scaliag impracticable, or at least iaeflee- 
tual, the^ aiade the walla of their citr extremely high, aad the towers, 
wherewith they were flanked, stiii conaderably higher, that the 
ladders of the beaiegers might not be able to reach the top ef them* 
This obliged them to find out some other way of getting to the ti» 
of the ramparta; and this was by building moving to wen ef wood, 
still higher than the walls, and by approaehiag them with these 
wooden toweia. On the top of these towers, which fonaedakad 
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of fitetftrai, wu (ikced a eonpeteiit smnber of soldlBCs, wlio, with 
darts, and anrows, and tb« asBiBtaiiee of th^ balute aad eatafHihe« 
Bcofored tbe ramparts, and cleared them of the defbadere ; and then 
from a lower stage of the tower, they let down a kindof drawbridgei 
which rested upon the waB, and gave the soldien admittance. 

A third method, which extremely shortened the length of theif 
n^res, was that of the hattering-ram, by which they made breaches 
in the walls, and opened them^yes a passage into the places be>- 
sieged. This battering-ram wiui a vast heaan of timber, with a 
strong bead of iron or brais at the end of it; which was poshed with 
the utmost force against the walls. Of these th«e ware several 
kindB. 

They had stiU a fourth method of attacking places, which was, 
that of 8ap|>ing and undermining ; and this was done two difbrent 
ways ; that is, utfaer by carrying on a subterranean path ^piite under 
the walk, into the heart of the city, and so opening themselves a 
passage into it; or else, after they had sapped the foundation of the 
wall, and fmt supporters under it, by -filling the space with all soils 
of combustible matter, and then setting that matter en fire, in or- 
der to bum down the supporters, calcine the materials of the waU, 
and throw down part of it* 

ft. TT^eir Manner <^ D^endmg^ Placet. 

With respect to the fortifying and defending of towns, the an 
cienls mads use of all the fundamental principles and essential rules 
BOW practised in the art of fortificatioiT. They had the method of 
oversowing the country round about, to hinder the enemy's ap- 
proaching the town ; th^ made deep and sloping ditches, and fenced 
them round with pdlisadoes, to make the enemy's ascant ordeseent 
the mere difficult ; they made thek ramparts very thick, aad feneed 
them with stone or brick work, that the battering-ram should not 
be able to demolish them ; and very hiffh, that the sealmg of then 
should bo equally impracticable; they had their prqectiag towem, 
frona whence our modem bastions derive their origin, for Ae flank- 
ing of the curtains; they invented with much ingenuity diflbrent 
maclunes for the ahooting of arrows, throwing of darts and lances, 
and hurling of great stonss with vast force and violsnce; they had 
their parapets and battlements in the walls for the seldisfs* secu^ 
rity, and their covered gaSeries, which went quite round the waBs, 
and served as casemants; their intrenehments behind the breaches 
and ne^du of the towers; they made their sallies too, in order to de- 
stroy the works of the besiegers, and to set their engines on fire 
as also theu' countermines to render useless the mines of the enemy; 
and lastly, th^ built citadels, as places of retreat in cases of ex- 
tremity, to serve as the last resource to a garrissn upon the point 
efbdiigferctd,andtomake the taking of the town ef no eibet, 
€r at least to obtain a noie advaatageoos c ap i tu ht kn . AH Iheeo 
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known in the art of foitification as it wajb pnctued maanf^ tbe wn^ 
cients; and they ate the very same aa are now in use aanonf tlie 
modema, aflowiqg for such alteration as the ^fferenqe of anns liaa 
occasioned. 

I thought it necessary to enter into tins detail, in order to five 
the reader an idea of the ancient manner of deeding ftitified 
towns ; as ako to remove a prejudice which prevaiiB among many 
of the modems, who imagine, that hecaose new names are now 
given to the same things, the things themselves are therefore difier 
ent in nature vad principle. Since the invention of gunpowder, 
cannon indeed have been substituted in the place of the battering- 
ram; and musket-shot in the room o£ balistie, catnuhtt, eocMrpions, 
jav^ins, slings, and arrows. But does it ther^ore l^w, that 
any of the fundunental rales of fortification are changed? By bo 
means. The ancients made as much <^ tlie B(rfidity of bodies, and 
the mechanic pewera of motion, as art and ingenuity would admit. 

Vn. T%e CkmdUion^ the Perrianforcet after Cp-UM's time. 

I have already observed, more than once, that we most noft ju%e 
of the merit and courase of the Persian troops at all times, by 
what we see of them in Cyrus's reign. I shall conclude this article 
of war with a judicious reflection made by Monsieur Bossoet, bishop 
of Meauz, on that subject. He observes that, after the deHth of 
that prince, the Persians, generally speaking, were ignorant of the 
ff reat advantages that result from severity, mscipline, skill in draw- 
mg up an army, mdet in marching and encam]nng; and, in short, 
that happiness oi conduct, which puts those great bodies in motion 
without disorder or confiision. Full of vain ostentation of thdr 
power and greatness, and relying more upon strength than pru- 
dence, upon the number rather than the choice of their troops, 
th^ thought they had done all that was necessary, when they had 
drawn together immense numbers of people, who ^ught indeed 
with resolution enough, but without order, and who fbuud them- _ 
selves encumbered with the vast multitudes of useless persons, 
who formed the retinue of the king and his chief officers. For to 
such a height was their luxurv grown, that they would needs 
have the same magnificence, and enjoy the same pleasures and de- 
lights in the aimy, as in the kinff's court; so that in th^ wars the 
kings marched accompanied with their wives, their concubines, and 
all .their eunuchs. Their silver end gold plate, and all their rich 
ibmiture, were carried after them in prodigious quantities; and, 
in short, all the equipage and utensils so voluptuous a life requires. 
An army composed in this manner, nnd already clogged with the 
excessive number of tro<n)s, was overburthened wi^ the additional 
loai of vast rauhitudes of such as did hot fi^ht. In this eonihsion, 
the tBoops couM not apt in eoocext ; their efde» nev« leaehed 
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Umft IP tune,; and in .actkw eveiy thing vent on at nndom, as it 
were, without the poasibility of any commander^s being able tp 
remedy this disorder. Add to this, the necessity they were under 
of finiflhipg an expedition quickly, and of passing into an enemy's 
country with great rapidity; because sucn a vast body of people 
Ipreedy not oofy of the necessaries of life, but of such things also 
as were requisite for. luxury and pleasure, consumed every thing 
that could be met with in a very short time; nor. indeed is it easy 
to comprehend from whence they could procure subsistence. 

However, with all this vast train, the Persians astonished the 
nations that were not better acquainted with military affairs thair 
themselves; and many of those that were more expert, were 
yet overcome by them, being either weakened by their own dissen* 
sions, or overpowered by the numbers of the enemy. And by this 
means Egypt, proud as she was of her antiquity, her wise insti- 
tutions, and the conquests of Sesostris, became subject to the Per- 
sians. . Nor was it difficult for them to conquer the lesser Asia, and 
even such Greek colonies as the luxury of Asia had corrupted. But 
when they came to engage with Greece itself, they found what they 
had never met with before, regular and well-dbciplined troops, skil- 
ful and experienced commanders, soldibrs accustomed to temperance, 
whose bodies were inured to toil and labour, and rendered both ro- 
-bust and active, by wrestling and other exercises practised in that 
country. The Grecian armies indeed were but small ; but they 
were Uke strong, vi^rous bodies, that seem to be all nerves and 
sinews, and full of spirits in every part; at the same time they were 
80 well commanded, and so prompt in obeying the orders of their 
generals, that one would have thought all the soldiers had been ac- 
tuated by one soul; so perfect a harmony was there in all their 
motions. 

ARTICLE ni. 

Aiti tod wieneei, 

I do not pretend to give an account of the Eastern poetry, of 
which we Imow little more than what we find in the books of the 
Old Testament. Those precious fra^ents are sufficient to let us 
know the origin of poesy ; its true design ; the use that was made of 
it by those inspired writers, namely, to celebrate the perfections and 
sing the wonderful works of God, as also the dignity and sublimity 
of style which ouffht to accompany it, adapted to the majesty of the 
subjects on which it treats. The discourses of Job's friends, who 
lived in the East, as he himself did, and who were distinguished 
ankong the Gentiles as much by their learning; as their birth, may 
likewise give us some notion of the eloquence that prevailed in those 
early ages. 

What the Egyptian priests said of the Greeks in general aad of 

Vol. 11 S 
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the Atkeniaat n particular, aecording to Platd,* tbat they were 
hut child:tai in antiquity, is very true with respect to arts and 
8ciencee,.the invention of which they have falaely ascribed to chi- 
merical persons, much posterior to the delude. The Holy Scrip- 
. tore informs us,f that before that epocha, God had discovered to 
mankind the art of tilling and cultivating the ground; of feeding 
their flocks and cattle, when their habitation was in tents; of spin- 
ning wool and flax, and weaving it into stuflb and linen ; of forging 
and polishing iron and brass, and rendering them subservient to 
numberless uses that are necessary and convenient for life and 
soetety. 

We learn from the same Scriptures, that verjr soon after the de- 
lufire, human industry had made several discoveries very worthy of 
a£iiration; as, 1. The art of spinning gold thread, and of inter- 
weaving it with stufi. 2. That of beatinjr gold, and with light thin 
leaves of it gilding wood and other materials. 3. The secret of cast 
ing metals ; as brass, silver, or sold ; and of making all sorts of 
fiffures with them, in imitation ofaature ; of representing any kind 
of different objects; and of making an infinite variety of vessds of 
those metals, for use and ornament. 4. The art of painting, or 
carving upon wood, stone, or marble .* and, 5. to name no more, that 
of dving their silks and stuffs, and giving them the iMst exquisite 
and beautiful colours. 

As it was in Asia that men first settled after the deluge, it is easy 
to conceive that A^ia must have been the cradle, as it were, of arts 
and sciences, the remembrance of which had been preserved by tra- 
dition; and which were afterwards revived again, and restored by 
means of men's wants and necessities. 

Section I. ArekiUehtri, 

The building of the tower of Babel, and shortly after, of those 
famous cities Babylon and Nineveh, which have been looked upon 
as prodigies; the grandeur and magnificence of the palaces of the 
kings and noblemen, divided into sundry halls and apartments, and 
aqorned with everv^ thing that either decencv or conveniency could 
require ; the regularity and symmetry of the pillars and vaulted 
roofs, raised and multiplied one upon another ; the noble gates of 
their cities; the breadth and thickness of then: rampartsi the height 
and strength of their towers; the convenience of their tqtiays on the 
banks of the e^reat rivers; and the boldness of the bridges thrown 
over them : alT these things, I say, with many other works of the 
like nature, show to what a pitch*of perfection architecture was car- 
ried in those ancient times. 

I know not, however, whether in those ages this art rose to that 
degree of perfection, which it afterwards attained in Greece and 

• Id TInuM, p. ». f 0«n. Iy. 



Italy; or wbether t&ose Tast Btructnres io Asia and Sffypt, aomoeh 
boasted of l>y the anoients, were as remarkable for th^ir boaoty and 
regularity, ae they were for their magnitude and extent We hear 
of fiye orders in architectnre, the Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, 
and Composite; but we never hear of an Asiatic or Egyptian order; 
which gives us reason to doubt whether the symmetry, measures, 
and proportions of piBars, pilasters, and other ornaments in axchitec- 
tare, were exactly observed in those ancient structures. 

Sbcti6n II. JIftMte. * 

It is no wonder, if, in a country like Asia, addicted to pleasure, 
to luxury, and to voluptuousness, mudc, which fives the chief zest 
to such enjoyments, was in high esteem, and ciutivated with great 
api^ation. The very names of the principal styles of ancient mu- 
sic, whieh the modem has still preserved, nameljr, the Doric, Phry- 
gian, Lydian, Ionian, and jEolian, 8uffi(;iently indicate the place 
where it had its origin; or at least, where it was improved and 
brought to perfection. We learn from Hdy Scripture,* that in 
Laban's time instrumental music was mucli in use in the country 
where he dwelt, that is, in Mesopotamia; since, amon^ the other 
reproaches hoiuakes to his son-dn-law Jacob, he complains, that, by 
his precipitate flight, he had put it out of his power to conduct him 
and his family toiSt mirth and wM son^s^ with tabret and with harp. 
Anx>ng8t the booty that Cyrus ordered to be aet apart for liis unde 
Cyaxares,t mention is made of two female musiciansyt very skilful 
in their profession, who accompanied a lady of Susa, and were taken 
prisoners with her. 

To .determine to what degree of perfection munc was carried by 
the ancients, is a question which very much puzzles the learned. It 
IB the harder to be decided, because, to determine justly upon it, it 
seems necessary we should have several pieces of music composed by 
the ancients, with their notes, that we mi^ht examine it both with 
our eyes and our ears. But, unhappily, it is not with music in tiiis 
respect as with ancient sculpture and poetry, of which we have so 
many noble monuments remaining ; whereas, on the contrary, we 
have not any one piece of their composition in the other science, by 
which we can form a certain judgment, and determine whether the 
iDusic of the ancients was as perfect as ours. v 

It is generally allowed, that the ancients were acquainted with 
the triple symphony, that is, the harmony of voices, that of instru- 
ments, and that of voices and instruments in concert. 

It is also aipreed, that they excelled in what relates to the rT^yth" 
mut. What is meant by rhythmus, is the assemblage or union of 
various times in music, ^hich are joined together with a certain 
order, and in certain proportions. To understand this definition, it 
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is to be obierve^, that the miiflie wewe here flpetkitog of waft al. 
wava set and aang to tbe words of certain verses, in which the syl- 
laUea were diatingaished into long and short; that the short syllable 
waa pronounced as quick again as the long ; that therefore the for- 
mer was reckoned to make up but one time, whilst the latter made 
up two; and consequently the sound which answered to this, was to 
eontinoe twice as long as the sound which answered to the other; 
or, which is the same thing, it was to consist of two times, or mea- 
sures, whilst the other comprehended b|}it one; that the verses 
which were sung consisted of a certain number of feet formed by 
the different combination of these lonjrand short syllables ; and that 
the rhythmos <^the song regularly fbflowed the march of these feet. 
As these feet, of what mature or extent soever, were always divided 
into Of ual or unequal parts, of which the former was ccJled a^t-is, 
elevation or raising; and the latter Bit-Uf depression or falling: so 
the rhythmus of the song, which answered to every one of those 
leet, was divided into two parts ec^ually or unequallv, by what we 
now call a becU^ and a rest or intermission. The scnipuious regard the 
aneients had to the quantity of their syllables in their vocal music^ 
made their rhythmus much more perfect than ours : for our- poetry 
18 not formed upon the measure of long and short syllables; but 
nevertheless a skUful musician amongst us, may in aome sort ex- 
press, by the length, of their sounds, the quantity of every syllable. 
This account of tnerhjrthmus of the ancients I have copied from one 
of the dissertations of Monsieur Burette; which! have ^kme for the 
benefit of young students, to whom this little explanation may be 
of mat use for the understanding of several passages in ancient 
authors. I now return to my subject. 

The principal point in dispute amon^ the learned, concerning the 
moflie of the andenta, is to know whewsr they understood music in 
several parts, that is, a composition consisting of several parts, and 
in which all those different parts form each by itself a complete 
piece, and at the same time have an harmoQious connexion| as in 
our oounter-point whether simple or compounded. 

If the reader be curious to know more concerning this matter, 
and whatever else relates to the munc of the ancients, I refer him 
to the learned dissertations of the above-mentioned M. Burette, in- 
serted in the 3d, 4th, and 5th volumes of the Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy degBellet Lettrea; which show the profound eitiditiommd 
exquisite taste of that writer. 

SacTmK III. Phyiic* 

We likewise discover in those early times the origin of physie, 
the beginnings of which, as of all other arts and sciences, were very 
rude and imperfect. Herodotus,* and after him Strabo, observe, 
that it was a general custom among the Babylonians to expose their 

. •Bwod.Li.c.m. 8trabo,lxvi.]».7l6. 
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tick penond to the view of jHitsen^nr, in order to kflm of them, 
whether they had heen afflicted with the same distemper, and hy 
what remedies they had been enred. From hence sefentl people 
have pretended that physic is nothings ehie but a conjectaral and 
ezpenmental science, entirely resulting from observations made npoo 
the nature of difierent diseases, and upon such things as are condu- 
cive or prejudicial to health. It must be confessed, that experience 
will go a great way ; but that alone is not sufficient. The famoue 
Hippocrates made great ose of it in his practice, but he did not en- 
tirely rely upon it. The custom in those days* was, for all persons 
that had been sick, and were cured, to put up a tablet in the temple 
of JSsculapius, wherein they gave an account of the remedies that 
had restored them to their health. That celebrated physician 
caused all these inscriptions and memorials to be copied out, and 
derived great advantage fVom them. 

Physic was, even in the time of the Trojan war, in great use and 
esteem.f ^sculapius, who flourished at that time, is reckoned the 
mventor of that art, and had even then brought it to great perfeo* 
tion by his profound knowledge in botany, by his great skill in medi* 
cinal preparations and chirurgical operations; for in those days 
these several branches were not separated iVom one another, but 
were all included together under one profession. 

The two sonsof .£scalapios,| Podalirius and Machaon, who com- 
manded a certain number of troops at the siege of Troy, were no 
leas excellent physicians than brave officers ; and rendered as much 
service to the Grecian army by their skill in medicine, as they did 
by their courage and conduct m their military capacity. Nor did 
Achilles himself,! nor even Alexander the Qreat, in after times, 
think the knowledge of this science improper for a general, or be« 
neath his dignity. On the contrary, he learned it himself of Chiron, 
the centaur, and afterwards instructed his friend Patroclus in it, who 
did not disdain to exercise the art, in healing the wound of Enrypy- 
los. This wound he healed by the application of a certain root, 
which immediately assuaged the pain and stopped the bleeding- 
Botany, or that part of physic which treats of herbs and plants^wae 
veiry much known, and almost the only branch of the science used 
in those early times. Virgil, speaking of a celebrated physician,|| 
who was instructed in his art by Apoflo himself, seems to confine 
that professbn to the knowledge of simples : Scire peUstatet herba» 
rumtuumque medendi malvU, It was nature herself that offered 
those innocent and salutary remedies, and seemed to invite mankind 
to make use of them. Their ffardens,ir fields, and woods, supplied 
them gratuitously with an infinite plenty and variety. As yet no 
use was made of minerals'*^, treacles, and other compositions, since 
discovered by closer and more inquisitive researches into nature. 

• FUn. 1. xxix. c 1. Strab. L TiiL p. 374. f IHo^- 1* ▼• P- 3^1. X Honk Iliad.' 
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P]iqriifi»*tliat physic, wbich h»4 Iwen bwyoyht by JEwcnkptai 
into great reputation about the time of the Trojan war, was eooa 
after neglected and lost, and lay in a manner burusd in darkneas till 
the time of the Pelopofmesian war, when it was revived by Hippocra- 
tes, and reetored to its ancient honour and credit. This may be 
true with respect to Greece ; but in Persia we find it to have been 
always cultivated, and consequently held in grea^ reputation. The 
great Cyrus,f as is observed by Xenq[>hon, never failed to take a 
certain number of excellent physicians along with him in the army, 
lewardinff them very liberally, and treating them with particular 
regard, lie farther remarks, that in this, Cyrus only followed a 
custom that had been anciently estaUished among their generals : 
and he also infiirms us, that the younger Cyrus acted in the same 
manner.| 

It must nevertheless be acknowledged, that it was Hippocrates, 
who carried this science to its highest perfection. And though it 
be certain that several improvements and new discoveries have been 
made since his time, yet is he stiil looked upon by the ablest physi- 
cians, as the first and chief master of that art, and as the person 
whose writings ought to be the chief study of those that woiUd dis- 
tinguish theowelves in that profession. 

Men thus qualified, who, to the study of the most celebn^^ted phy- 
sicians, as well andent as modem, as also to the knowledge they 
have acquired of the virtues of simples, the principles of natural 
nhiloeophy, and the constitution and contexture of human bodies, 
nave added a long practice and experience, together with their own 
serious reflections; such men as these,, in a well-ordered state, 
deserve to be highly rewarded and distinguished, as the Holy Spirit 
itself signifies to us in the sacred writings: 7%e skill of the phyti- 
dan shall lift uf his head; and in the siehtof great men he shall be in 
admiraHon;^ smce all their labours, lucubrations, and watchings, 
are devoted to the people's health, which of all human blessings is 
the dearest and most valuable. And yet this blessing is what man- 
kind are the least careful to preserve. They do not only destroy it 
by riot and excess, but through a blind credulity they roolishly in- 
trust it with persons of no cr^t or experience,! who impose upon 
them by their impudence and presumption, cm: seduce them by their 
flattering assurances of infallible recovery. 

Section IV. Astronomy* 

However desirous the Grecians were to be esteemed the authors 
and inventors of all arts and sciences, they could never absolutely 
deny the Babylonians the honour of having laid the foundations of 
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The adTtntageoos dtaatkn of BAykok? wWA v«a 
hvaSt iipoD m wide extensive j^ain, where no tnouiitaiDs bounded the 
project ; the constant deameas and serenity of the air m that couii- 
try, K> finronrable to the free contemplation of theheav^w; pi«rhapa 
also the extraordinary height of the tower of Babel, which seemed 
to be intended for an observatory; all these circumstances were 
strong motives to engage this people to a more nice observation of 
he various motions of the heavenly bodies, and the regular coufm 
of the stars. The Abb^ Renaudot,f in his dissertation upon the 
iq^here, observes, that the plain which in Scripture is called Shinar; 
and in which Babylon stood, is the same as is called by the Arabiam 
Sinjar, where the caliph Almamon, the seventh of the'Habbassidee 
in whose reign the sciences began to Nourish amon? the Arabiane^ 
caused the astronomical observations to be made, wmcfa for sever&a 
ages directed all the astronomers of Europe ; and that the sultan 
Gdaleddin Melikschah, the third of the Seljukides, caused similat 
observations to be made near 900 years afterwards in the same i^ace : 
from whence it appears, that this place was always reckoned one of 
the properest in the world for astronomical observations. 

The ancient Babylonians could not have carried theirs to any great 
perfection for want of the help of tdescopes, which are of m^em 
mvention, and have greatly contributed of late years to render our 
astronomical researches more perfect and exact. Whatever they 
were, they have not come down to us. Epigenes, a grave and credible 
author, according to Pliny, speaks of observations made for the space 
of 720 years,! and imprinted upon squares of brick ; which, if it be 
true, must reach back to a very early antiquity. Those of which 
CaUisthenes,} a philosopher in Alexander's train, makes menticm, 
and of which he gave Aristotle an account, include 1903 years, and 
consequently must commence very near the deluge, and the time of 
Nimrod's building the city of Babylon. 

We are certritoly under great obligations, which we ought to ac- 
xnowledge, to the labours and curious inquiries of those who have 
contributed to the discovery or improvement of so useful a science; 
a science not only of great service to agriculture and navigation, by, 
the knowledge it gives us of the regular course of the stars, and df 
the wonderful, constant, and uniform proportion of days, months, sea- 
sons, and years, but even to religion itself; with which, as Plato 
shows Jl the study of that science has a very close and necessaij con- 
nexion ; as it directlv tends to inspire us with great reverence for the 
Deity, who, with infinite wisdom, preffldes over the ^vemment of the 
universe, and is present and attentive to all our actions. But at the 
Sibne time we cannot sufficiently deplore the misfortune of those 

* PrineiiNo Atiyrii propter plaiiittem magnitudine mqne regiooam quwineolebant, dim 
MRlnm ex omai parte patent et apertum iatuweatiir, tn^iectiones motqaque •teUama ob- 
MTvavertnit €Xe. lib. i. de Dipm, n. 3. 
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Tery philoioplMri, wko, althongb hj tbetr ■occwfiil flppfieatioit wad 
■atrooaniieAt inqairiei,* thejr came Teiy near the Creator, were jet 
m unhappy as not to find hun, because they did not aerre and adore 
htm aa th^ ought to do, nor gereni their actiooi by the mles and 
dhreetioni of tluit divine model. 

Bscnoif Y. JudiekU AHrology* 

Ae to the Babylonian and other Eastern philosophers, the study 
ef the heavenly bodies was so far from leading them, as it. ought to 
have done, to the knowledge of Him wlio is both tlieir Creator and 
Ruler, that for the most part it carried them into impiety, and the 
extravagances of judicial astrologv. So we term that deceitful and 
presumj^dous science, which teaches to judge of things to come by 
the knowledge of the stars, and to fi>reteU events by the situation of 
the planets, and by their different aspects ; a science justly looked 

ra as madness and folly by all the most sensible writers among 
pagans themselves. O delirationem ineredibilem ! cries Cicero,f 
ill renting the extravagant opinions of these astrologers, frequently 
•ailed Chaldeans, from the country that first gave rise to this science ; 
who, in consequence of the observations made, as they affirmed, by 
their predecessors upon all past events, for the space only of 470,000 
years, pretended to know assuredly, by the aspect and combina- 
jMtion of the stars and planets at the instant of a child's birth, what 
would be his genius, temper, manners, the constitution of his body, 
his actions, and, in a word, all the events and the duration of his life. 
He exposes a thousand absurdities of this opinion, the very ridicu- 
Isusness of which should excite contempt; and asks, why of dl that 
vast number of children that are bom in the same moment,'and with- 
tMit doubt exactly under the aspect of the same stars, there are not 
two whose lives and fortunes resemble each other? He puts this 
fiuther question, whether that ereat number of men that perished 
at the battle of Canne, and died of one and the same death, were 
all bom under the same constellations ? 

It is hardly credible, that so absurd an art, founded entirely upon 
fraud and imposture, /raudulentisnma artiumj as Pliny calls it^ 
should ever acquire so much credit as this has done, throughout the 
whole world, and in all ages. What has supported and brought it 
into so great vogue, contmues that author, is the natural curiosity 
men have to penetrate into futurity, and to know beforehand the 
things that are to befall them : ^ullo mm avidojutura de se Mciendi; 
attended with a superstitious credulity, which finds itself agreeably 
flattered bv the pleasing and magnificent promises of which those 
fortune-tellers are never sparing, /to blandunmii denderatUnmu* 

' • Magna indiuCria, magna tolertia! ted ibi Creatorem senitati loot pogftmn. non )on» 
S^iS-Tx^eTL*"*'*^'"^'"* qa«rtrow»leMrunt. JSuguMt. d»vmri, Evtk MiUtiU 
tIJI>.iLd«Dw.n.87.W. t Plin. Pwam. lib. «x. 
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Modem writers,"* and toiongf others two of our greatest )>hilo60- 
phers, Gassendi and Rohault; have inveighed against the IbUy o^ 
that pretended science, with the same energy, and Save demon- 
strated it to he equally void of principles and experience. 

As for its principles. The heaven, according to the system of 
BjBtrologm^ is divided into twelve equal parts; which parts are taken 
not according to the poles of the world, but accordiiig to tho^e of 
the zodiac. These twelve parts or portions of heaven, have each 
of them its attribute, as riches, Ipiowledge, parentage, and so of thd 
rest : the most important and decisive portion is that which is next 
imder the horizon, and which is callea the ascendant, because it is 
ready to ascend and appear above the horizon, when a man comes 
into the world. The planets are divided into the propitious, the ' 
malignant, an.d the mixed : the aspects of these planets, which aria 




ean accede to them upon the bare word of these impostors, without 
wnf proofii, or even without the least shadow of probabiliiy? The 
eritieal moment, and that on which all their predictions depend, 10 
that of the birth. And why not as well the moment of c<mception? 
Why have the stars no infldence during the nme months of preg- 
nancy? dr is it possible, coBstdering the incredible rapidity of the 
heavenly bodies, always to be sure of lilttihg the precise, deter- 
minate moment, without the least variation of more or less, which 
is suifieient to overthrow all ? A thousand other objections, ci the 
game kind mi^t be made, which are altogether unanswerable. 

As for etpmence, they have stfll less reason to flatter themselves 
with having that on their side. This can only consist in observa- 
tions founded upon events \b^t ]i%y& alvfays come to pass in the same 
manner, whenever the planets were found in the same situation. 
Now it is unanimously agreed hf a!l astronomers, that several thou- 
sands of vears xnust pass, before any such situation of the stars, as 
they wouldf imagine, can twice happen: and it ijs very certain^ tf^tt 
the state in which the heavens will be to-morrow, has never yet 
been since the creation of the world. The reader may consult the 
two philosophers above-mentioned, particularly Gassendi, who has 
more copiously treated this subject. But sucn, and no better* are 
the foundations upon which the whole structure of judicial astrology 
is built. 

But what is astonishing, and argues an absolute subvendon of 
all reason is, that certain freethinkers, who obstinately harden themr 
selves against the most convincing proofii of religion, and who refuse 
to beKere even the clearest and most certam prophecies upon the 
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««d of God, aotomsCimeB give mitiieeredSitto tfaeviin predklioiv 
aitame aitrologen and imposton. 

St AiMtin, in aeyeral ponages of bis writings, mlbiinB us, that 
this stupid and saerilegioua cradulity is a just chastisement from 
God,* who fieqaently punisheth the voluntary blindness of men, by 
inflicting a still ffreater Uindnesi; and who suffers evil spirits^ ^at 
they may keep their servants still faster in their nets, sometimes to ' 
Ibrotell things which do really come to pass, but of which the ex- 
pectation very often serves only to tormoit them. 

God, who akme foresees future contingencies and events, be- 
cause he alone is the sovereign disposer aiiS dijreeUNr of them, does 
often in Scripture^ langh to scorn the ignorance of tiie'so-nMich- 
boasted Babykmisli astrologers, caUing them forrem of lies and 
ftlsehoods. He moreover defies all thmr false ffods to foretell any 
thing whatsoever, and consents if they do, that they should be wor- 
shipped as gocls. Then addressing himself to the city of Babylon, 
he particularly declares all the circumstances of the miseries with 
which she shall be overwhelmed above 200 years after that pred^- 
tion; while none of her prognosticators, who had Mattered her with 
the assurances of her perpetual grandeur, which they pretended to 
have read in the stars, should be able to avert theju^^fdiientior even 
to foresee the time of its accomplishment Indeed, how should they? 
since at the very time of its execution, when Be]shazzar4 the last 
king of Babybn, saw a hand come out of the wall, and write un- 
known eharacteis thereon, the Magi, the Chaldeans, the sooth- 
sayers, and, in a word, all the pretended sages of the country, were 
not able so taach as to read the writing. Here then we see astrology 
and maflnc convicted of ignorance and impotence, in the very place 
where thev were most in vomie, and on an occasion when it waa 
oeftamly their interest to display all their science and powo» 

ARTICLE IV. 

BoUffkm. 

The most ancient and general idolatry in the world, was that 
wherein the sun and moon were the objects of divine worship. This 
idolatry was founded upon a mistaken gratitude ; which, instead of 

•Kt onKiilmt eoosideratai, Bon immeritft ereditcr, eim aatrologi inirabiKter mnlte m» 
Mqmidan^oeculto instinctn fieri ■j^ritnom non bononim, qnoram eon est has fakas et 
Msat oprnMuiM 6» aattalihiufatif inaemra kamanM meatibna atqae Jkiaara. mm Imoaeooi 
M«atbietiiupectia]iqa& arte, qunnalla est />e Oo. Z>«i. L t. e. 7. 

t Tbereforo ibaD evil come upon thee, thou ehalt not know from wbence it rieetk : and 
MMluer shall fall upon thee, thou shaH not be able to pat it oT; and deselatko shaD eooae 
vpda theesQddenly, which thonshalt not know. Stand now with thine enchantments, and 
witb the multitude ofthysbreeries, wherein thou hast laboured from thy youth ; if so be thou 
■kalt be able to profit, if so be thou mtyest prevail Thou art wearied in the mukitade of 
2L*2?**^' ^ ^7. ***• "tw>Jog»w, the star-gaaen, the pn>pMstie«ters, stand op, and 
2r«S^'^^'**^**»** shaHcome u^n thee. BeboM, they sh^ be as stabUe 2 
551 jS^^U^li t^"**^ ©ot deliver thfni«dv«i from the poww of Uiotea*. 
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OTee iM fag up tt tke Deity, stopped short at tlie vefl wfcich concealed 
hun, while it indicated his existence. With the least reflection or 
pesetration they might have discerned the Sovereigji who command- 
ed, from the minister* who did but obey. 

Iiv All ages mankind have been sensibly convinced of the necessity 
cfwB intereovrse between God and man: and adoration supposes God 
40 be both attentive to man's desires and capable of fnlmUng them. 
But the distance of the sui.and of the moon is an obstacle to thte 
intercourse. Therefore foolish men endeavoured to remedy this in- 
convenience, by laying their hands upon their mouths,t and then 
liftiag them up to those &lse gods, in order to testify that they 
would be glad to unite themselves to them, but that they could not. 
This was that impious custom so prevalent throughout all the east, 
from which Job esteemed himself happy to have been preserved : 
When I beheld the sun when it thined, or the moonwUkinff inbriffht^ 
ness; my heart hath not been secretly enticed, nor my mouth kieeed 
myhand.l 

The Persians adored the sun,} and particularly the rismg sun, 
with the profoundest veneration. To him they dedicated a magnifi- 
cent chanot, with horses of the greatest beauty and value, as we 
have seen in Cyrus's stately cavalcade. (This same ceremony was 
practised by the Babylonians; from whom some impious kings ef 
Jndah borrowed it,|| and brought it into Palestine.) Sometimes they 
likewise sacrificed oxen to this god, who was very much known 
amongst them by the name of Mithra. 

By a natural consequence of the worship they* paid to the sun, 
ihey likewise paid a particular veneration to fire,ir always invoked it 
first in their sacrifices,** carried it with great respect before the king 
in all his marches ; intrusted the keeping of their sacred fire, whi(£ 
came down from heave|i, as they pretended, to none but the Magi; 
and would have looked upon it as the greatest of misfortunes, if iu 
had been suffered to go out. History informs us,ff that the emperor 
Heraclius, when he was at war with the Persians, demolished seve- 
ral of their teqiples, and particularly the chapel in which the sacred 
fire had been preserved until that time, which occasioned great 
mourning and lamentation throughout the whole country. The Per- 
nans likewise honoured the water,|{the earth, and the winds, as so 
many deities. 

The cruel ceremony of making children pass through the fire, waa 
undoubtedly a consequence of the worship paid to that elemeirt; 
for this fire-worship was common to the Babylonians and Persians. 
The Scripture positively savs of the people of Mesopotamia, who 
were sent as a colony into the country of the Samaritans, that they 

* Anoof tlie Hebrews, the ordinary name for the nm ngnifiee minUter, ' 

t St»mrstiiiMMt vulgnt ntmtum «ri admaventi osculum labii* pressU, Muuie. pi. S. 
From UieBoe ia cone the word adorare ; that u to say, ud os manum adnumn^ 

1 The text ii in the form of an oath, If I beheld, Ste. Job xxxi. 96, 97. 
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pmiied^heit children topau through thefre. It t» w^ knovii bov 
common this barbarous custom became in m^y provinces (rf* Ana. 

Beddes these,* the Persians had two gods of a very ££R^rent na- 
ture, namely, Oromasdes and Arimanius. The former they looked 
upon as the author of all the blessings and good things that hap- 
pened to them i and the latter as the author of all the evils where- 
with they were afflicted. I shall £^ve a fuUer account of Uiese dei- 
ties hereafter. 

The Persians erected neither statues, nor temples, nor akajrs, to 
their gods ;f but offered their sacrifices in .the open air, and gcne- 
raUv on the tops of hills, or on hi^h places. It was m the open 
fields that Cyrus acquitted himseli of that religious duty,; when he 
made the pompous and solemn procession already spoken of.^ It js 
supposed to have beeA through the advice and instigation of the 
Magi,{ that Xerxes, the Persian king, burnt all the Greckn temples, 
esteeming it injurious to the majesty of the Deity to shut him up 
within walls, to whom all tbinffs are open, and to whom the wholi 
world should be reckoned as a house or a temple. , .. * 

Cicero thinks,]! that in this Uie Greeks and Romans acted more 
wisely than the Persians, in that they erected temples to their gods 
within their cities, and thereby assigned them a residence in com- 
mon with themselves, which was weU calculated to inspire the peo* 
pie with sentiments of religion and piety. Yarro was not. of the 
same opinion (St. Austin has preserved that passage of his woricsIT .) 
After having observed, that the Romans had worohipped their gods 
without statues for above 170 years, he adds, that if they had still 
preserved their ancient custom, their religion would have been the 
purer and freer from corruption : QimmI n adhuc tnanntfet, casUut dii 
obtervarentur ; and he strengthens his opinion by the example of, 
the Jewish nation. 

The laws of Pejsia suffered no man to confine the motive of his 
sacrifices to any private or domestic interest. This was a fine way^ 
. of attaching all private individuals to the public good, by teaching 
them that Uiey ouffht never to sacrifice for themselves alone, but ibi 
the king and the wnole state, wherein every man was comprehcmded 
with the rest of his fellow-citizens. 

The Ma^i, in Persia, were the guardians of all the ceremonies re*- 
jitingto divine worship; and it was to them the people had recourse, 
in order to be instructed therein, and to know on what day, to what 
gods, and after what manner, they were to offer their sacrificesk 
As these Magi were all of one tribe, and as none but the son of a 
priest could pretend to the honour of the priesthood^ they kept all 

• Plttt. in lib. de bid. et Onrid. n. 389. f Herod. I. i. e. 131. t Cjrrop. 1. Tin. p. 933.. 

) Aactoribas Magis Xerzet faiilaininAMe templa Gmcia dioitur, qudd pftrietibm inehi- 
doraDt dtcdf quibiu omnia deberent eue patentia ac libefa, qiiorttiiu)ue hie nuadiM onuia 
<emplum euet et domua. €He. L U. de Legib. 

H MeUds Gnsei atqm nottrl, qui at angctent pietatem in deov, eaidem iHoa wbaa, qau 



tlirir lesnifng and knowledge, whether in rejigbos or pofitieal coo* 
cezns, to memselTes and their fiuniliee; nor was it lawM Ibr thu^ 
to instruct any stranger in these matters, without the king's pennb* 
noil* It was cpranted in favour of Themistocles,"' and was, accorii- 
ing to Plutarch, a particular effect of the prince's great Consideration 
for him. 

This knowledge and skill in religious matters, which made Plato 
define magic, or the learning of the Magi, Uie art of worshippipg 
the gods in a becoming manner, B§Z9 6t{Arf/Ar, gave the Ma^ greiS 
authority both with the prince and people, who could offer no sacjci- 
fice without their presence and ministration. 

^ It was even requisite that the king,f before he came to the crpwB« 

' fihCwld have received instruction for a certain time from some of the 

]!^agi, and h&ve learRed of them both the art of reigning, and thtt 

of wocshipping the gods after a proper manner. Nor diB he diite^- 

mine any miportant affair of the state, when he was upon the throae* 

"without first consulting them; for which reason Phny says,} thiit 
even in his time they were looked upon in all the Easteni countries 
. as the masters and directors of pnnces, and of those who S^I^ 
themselves the kings of kings. 

They were the sages, the philosophers, and men of leamhig, In 
Persia; as the Gymnoeophists and Brachmans were amongst^ 

I Indians, and the Druids among the Gauls. Their great reputaPti6n 
nuide people come horn the most distant countries to be instructed 
bv them in philosophy and rdigion ; and we are assured it was froln 
them that rythagoras borrowed the principles of that doctrine, by 
which he acquired so much veneration and respect i^ong the 
Greeks, excepting only the tenet of transmigration, which |^e 
}eamed of the Egyptians, and by which he corrupted and d^ 
based the ancient doctrine of the Magi concerning the immortally 
■ of the* soul. ' 

'i It is generally agreed, that Zoroaster was the original author and 
founder of this sect; but authors are considerably divided in thebr 

. opinions about the time in which he lived. What Pliny sa^s up^n 
this head ntay reasonably serve to reconcile that variety of opinioni,! 
as is very. judiciously oliserved by Dr. Prldeaux. W<e read in th|it 
author, that there were two persons named Zoroaster, betwe^ 
whose lives there might be the distance of 600 years. The first pf 
them was the founder of the Magian sect, about the year of tie 
world 2900; and the latter, who certoinly flourished between the 
beginning of Cyruses reign in the East, and the end of Dariu9'«9 apn 
of Systaspes, was the restorer and reformer of it. ' 
Throughout all the Easteni coimtries, idolatry wa^ divided ipio 

* &iThtm.p.I98. 

t W^a^uiag m m rax Papnmm potwt etM, qui aon snlA Xagoram dltrljlMiai Ki«»> 
tUiaqae pereaperit. Oie. ii« i>t»i«. 1. L n. 91. 
' • $ & taatam- fcitifii adolevit (MetoritM Mafforam) «t kodtoqM MNn fa| nagiA fMli 
gentium |imvalMt,«t fat oriaiilDiafaBiralbiiaimparat PUS. LsbL o. 1. 

f Hiit.NAt.LjaB.0.1. ^^ 
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two pifai^^ teets ; thmt of the Sabiaos, who adored images; and 
that of the Ma^, who worshipped fire. The former of these sects 
had its rke among the Chaldeans, who, from their knowledge of 
astronomy, and their particular application to the study of the seven 
planets, which they believed to be inhabited by as many intelligen 
ces, who were to those orbs what the sool of man is to his l^dy, 
were induced to represent Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, Mercury, 
Venus, 'and Diana, or the Moon, by so many images, or statues, m 
which th^ imagined those pretenaed intelligences, or deities, were 
as really present as in the juanets themselves. In time, the number 
of their ^^dkIs considerably mcreased : this image- worsliip from Chal- 
dea spread itself throughout all the East; from thence passed into 
£g]rpt ; and at length came among the Gre^s, who propagated it 
through all the western nations. 

To this sect of the Sabians, was diametrically opposite that of 
the Magi, which also took its rise in the same Eastern countries. 
As the Magi, held images in utter abhorrence, they worshipped God 
only undtf the form of fire ; looking upon that, on account of its 
punty, brightness, activity, subtilty, fecundity, and incormptibility» 
as the most perfect symbol of the Deity. They began first in Persia, 
and there and in India were the only places where this sect was 
propagated, and where they have remained even to this day. Their 
chief doctrine was, that there were two principles; one the cause of 
all good, and the other the cause of all evil. The former is repre- 
sented by light, and the other by darkness, as their truest symlK>!s. 
The good (£>d they named Yazdan and Ormuzd, and the evil God 
Ahraman. The former is by the Greeks called Oromasdes, and the 
latter Arimanius. And therefore,* when Xerxes prayed that his ene- 
mies might always resolve to banish their best and bravest citizens, 
as the Athenians had Themistocles, he addressed his prayer to Ari 
manius, the evil god of the Persians, and not to Oromasdes, their 
good god. 

Coccermng these two gods, they had this difference of opinion; 
that whereas some held both of them to have been from all eternity; 
others contended that the good god only was eternal, and the other 
was created. But they both agreed in this, that there will be a 
continual opposition between these two, till the end of the world; 
that then the good god shall overcome the evil god, and that from 
thenceforward each of them shall have his pecufiar world ; that is, 
the eood god, his world with all the good; and the evil god, his 
world with all the wicked. 

The second Zoroaster, who lived in the time of Darius, undertook 
to refbrm some articles in the religion of the Magian sect, which for 
several ages had been the predominant religion of the Modes and 
Pernans; but which, suice the death of Smerdis, who usurped the 
thnnoy and Jus diief confederates, and the massacre of tbdr adhe- 

•ftaLfaiTlMn]ttp.lS0L 



rents and followexfl, had fallen into great eontempt It ia thooglit 
this reformer made his first appearance in Ecbatana. 

The chief reformation he made in the Magian religion was, that 
whereas before they had held as a fundamental tenet the existence 
of two supreme principles ; the first light, which was the author of 
all good ; and the other darkness, the author <^all evil ; and that of 
the miztore of these two, as they were in a continual struggle with 
each other, all things were made ; he introduced a princi^e supe- 
rior to them both, one supreme God, who created both light and 
darknesy ; and who out of these two principles, made all other things 
according to his own will and pleasure. 

: But, to avoid making God the author of evil, his doctrine was, 
that there was one supreme Being, independent and self-existing 
from all eternity : that under him there were two angels ; one the 
anfi^el of light, who is the author of all good ; and the other the an* 
^el of darkness, who is the author of & evil ; that these two, out 
of the mixture Of light and darkness, made all things that are: that 
they are in a perpetual struggle with each other ; and that where 
the angel of light prevails, Oiere good reigns; and that where the 
angel of darkness prevails, there evil takes place: tha\ this struggle 
sbul continue to the end of the world ; that then there shall be a 
genera] resurrection and a day of judgment, wherein all shall receive 
a Just retribution according to their works; after which the angd 
of darkness and his disciples shall go into a world of their ovni, where 
they shall suffer in everlasting danmess the punishment of their ev£L 
deeds ; and the angel of light and his disciples shall also go into a 
world of their own, where they shall receive in everlasting light the 
reward due unto their gooa deeds ; that after this they shall remain 
separate for ever, and fight and darkness be no more mixed together 
to all eternity. And all this the remainder of that sect, which still 
subsists in Persia and India, do, without any variation after so many 
ages, still hold even to this day. 

It is needless to mform the reader, that almost aU these tenets, 
though altered in many circumstances, do in ^j^eneral agree with the 
doctrme of the holy Scriptures; with which it plainly appears the 
two Zoroasters were well acquainted, it bein^ easy for both of them 
to have had an intercourse or personal acquamtance with theneople 
of God : the first of them in Syria, where the Israelites had been 
long settled ; the latter at Babylon, to which place the same people 
were carried captive, and where Zoroaster might have conversed 
with Daniel himself, who was in very great power and credit in 
the Persian court. 

Another reformation, made by Zoroaster in the ancient Magian 
religion, was, that he caused temples to be buUt, wherein their sa- 
I creo fire was carefully and constantly preserved; which he pretend- 
ed himself to have brought down from heaven. Over this the priests 
I kept a perpetual watch night and day, to preyent i^ being extiof 
guishedl 



ISO. MkRfXSM Of THE 

Whttet0r lehtei to Uie feet or religion of the TH^gwoB^ the rea^ 
fr viU ibid reiy lareely and learnedly treated in I>ean Prideauz*! 
Connexion c^the Ola and New testament, &c. from whence I have 
%ken only a ah^ extract. 

Thdr MxrriagMf 0md ike jliatmer ^B%»r^^ 

r Hanng aaid wo much of the reHgion of the Eastern m^km, 
which 18 an artide I thought myaelf obliged to enlarge opon, he* 
canse ikok upon it as an essential part of their history,,! shall 
he ^rqed tp tr^ -of thrar other .customs with the greater hrevity. 
Amongst wh&dif the manages and burials are too material to be 
<Wiittea» . 

. There Is nothing more horrible,* or that gives us » stronger idea 
9f the profound darkneas into which idolatry had plunged maakindy 
ttan the public prostitution of women at Babylon, which was not 
only anthodsed h^ ,law» but even commanded vy the. reHgion of the 
country, upon a certain. annual festival, celebrated in honour of the 
goddess Yenus, under the name of Mylitta, whoee temple, by means 
of tfaia infamous cereinony « becaipe a btotb^ or place (^ debauchery 
. This wicked custom was still in beine,! a^d very prevalent when 
Ihe Isra^tes were carried captive to that cri^unal.city ; &r which 
iceaaon the prayphet Jeremiah thought fit to caution and admonish 

fliem against so scandalous an abominatioo. 

. Nor nad the Pe;rsians any better notion of the digniW tmi sanctity 
^tho ravtrimooial institution, than the Babylonians. 1 do not mean 
only with T^gard to that incrediUe multitude of wives anil conca- 
Innes, with which their kings fiVed their seraglioe4 and of which 
likey were as jealous as if they had had but one wife, keeping^ them 
all m, separate apartments under a strict guard of eunuchs, without 
•ufferinff them to have any c<»nmuDication with one anoth|sr,jnuch 
leas with peisons without doora. It strikes (me with horror to read 
how far thev carried their neglect and contempt of the.mo^ com- ' 
ijaon laws ofnature.} iByen incest with a sister was allowed amongst 
tiiem by their laws, or at least authorized l^ their Magi, tiiose pre- 
tended sages of Persia, as we have seen in the histoiy of Cambyses. i 
Nor did even a iather respect his own daughter, or a mother the soo 
of her own bodv. We read in Plutarch,| that Parysatia* the mother > 
of Artaxerxes IInemQn» who strove in all things to please the king 
her son, perceiving that he had conceived a vi<Ment passion for one 
df his own daughters, called Atossa, was so far from .opposing his 
ipih^wful .desire, that she. hers^f advised him to ipariy. her, and 
make her his lawful wife, and laughed at the maxims and jaws of the 
Grecians,, which taught the contrary. Fort says she to him, 
carrying her flattezy to a monstrous excess, art no$ you yon*r$eifsei 

. I ite^i^J-i^^ . . t BM«efc,'vL'«,4l t Herod. LUt. 135. . _^ 



ASSYRIANS, &tt.^ ttf^ 

5y Qodwer Uu Penktm, at the mUy law and rvU qfwkaiU 5ecQ0i» 
jn^ or im&eeomtf^', vtrluotM or vtciofM^ 

Thk detestable custom continued till the time of Alexander the 
Great, who, being become master of Persia, by the overthrow and 
death of Darius, made an express law to suppress it. These enor- 
mities may serve to teach us from what an abyss the Gospel has 
delivered us; and how weak a barrier human wisdom is of itself 
against the most extravagant and abominable crimes. 

I shall finish this article by saying a word or two upon their man- 
net of burying their .dead. It was not the custom of the Eastern 
nations,"' and especially of the Persians, to erect funeral piles for the 
dead, and to consume their bodies in the flames. Accordingly! we 
find that Cyrus,} when he was at the point of death, took care to 
charge his children to inter his body, and to restore it to the earth; 
that IS the expression he makes use of; by which he seems to de- 
elare, that he looked upon the earth as the original parent, from 
whence he sprung, and to which he ought to return. And when 
Cambyses had ofiered a thousand indignities to the dead body of 
Amasis, king of Egypt,} he thought he crowned all by causing it to 
be burnt, which was equally contrary to the Egyptian and Persian 
manner of treating the dead. It was the custom of the latter to 
wrap up their dead in wax,] in order to keep them the longer fi-om 
corruption. 

I thought proper to give a fuller account in this place of the man- 
ners and customs of the Persians, because the history of that people 
will take up a great part of this work, and because I shall say no 
more on that subject m the sequel. The treatise of Barnabas Bris- 
8on,ir president of the parliament of Paris, upon the government of 
the Persians, has been of great use to me. Such collections as 
these, when thev are made by able hands, save a writer a great deal 
of pains, and mmish him with erudite observations, which cost 
him little, and yet often do him great honour* 

* ARTICLE V. 

TtMMOMiorthedMliiitioaortlie Penian Empire, and of the change that happened ia 
their mannoa. 

When we compare the Persians, as they were before Cyrus and 
during his reign, with what they were afterwards in the reigns of 
his successors, we can hardly believe they were the same people : 
and we see a sensible illustration of this truth, that the declension 
of manners in any state is always attended with that of empire and 
dominion. 

• Herod. I. Ui. e. 18. t CJyrop. L Tiii. p. 898. 

X Ae mihi quidem antiqaininium aepoltara genua id fuiase ridetar, qoo apod Xeno* 
phootem Cyrus utitnr. Redditur enim terra corpna, et ita locatum ac aitum quasi operf- 
mento matris obducitur. Cie, lib. ii. i» Leg. n. 96. $ Herod. 1. iiL c. IS. 
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IT Buaab. Brisionius de regie Pecianmi prindpatu, Ice .dr/«iiter«t«, an. 1710, 



tft^ icAMteils or rite 

Ammiff tmmy <»CKer cttases that brought tiboftt fte feeteaJh a of 
1)ie Persian empire, the fimr following^ may be looked i^kni as the 
principal.: Their egceaejye jnagnificence wid Igaam the adnect 
•abjection and qfilvery of the pem>Te ; the bad' MOeiitioa of thesr 
princes^ which was the soiree « all. their irre^kndea; and thdr 
want of faith in the execution of their treatiea, oaths, atid en- 
gagements. 

SECTION I. 



WbKt made the Fenian troop9 in Cvrus's time tobel<7oked i^pon 
aainvincihley was ijne temperate and hard life io which thej were 
Kcoustomed from their infancy, havmg nothing but water for their 
cjrjliaary drink^ bread and roots for their food, the ground, or some* 
tnmg as bard, to lie iipon, inuring themselves to the most painful 
exercnei and labours, esteeming the greatest dangers as nothing. 
fCbs temperature of the country where they, were bom, which was 
Doupb, mountainous, and woody, might somewhat contribute, to 
their hardiness; for which reason Cyrus would never cons^ to the 
project of traaspaantiqg them into a more nuld and agreeable di- 
mate.* The excellent education bestowed upon the ancient Per- 
sans, of which we have Already given a sufficient account, and 
which, was not left to the humours and caprice of parents, but was 
subject Io the authority and direction of the' magistrates, and regu- 
lated upon principles of the public good; this excellent education 
prepared them for observing, in all places and at aQ times, a inost 
famt and s^ere discipline. Add to this, the influence c^ the 
pince's exj|m{^e, who inade it his ambition to surpass allhis sub? 
j^ctp in regularity, was the most abstemious and sober in his man- 
ner of life, the plainest in his dress, the most inured and accustomed 
to hardships and fatigues, as well as jthel>ravest aiid most intrepid 
in the time of action. What might not be ^pected from soldiers 
so formed and so trained up? By them therefore we find Cyrus con- 
quered a ffreat part of the world. 

. After |d) his victories he continued to exhort his army and people 
not to degenerate from their ancient virtue, that they imgbt not 
eclipse the glory they had acquired, but parefully preserve thai 
simplicity, sdiriety, temperance, and love of labour, which were me 
lueans by which they had obtained it. But 1 do not know, whether 
Cyrus himself did not at that very time sow the first Seeds of that 
luxury, which soon overspread and corrupted the whole nation. In 
that august ceremony, which we have already described at large* 
and on which he first showed himself in public to ;his new-conqoeied 
subjects, he thought proper. In order to heighten the splendour of 
Us rogal dignity, to make a pompous display i^all themagmficeniee 

•nllti■.Ap624llh.^]78. 



aiibi'Ulidw, iKat was best oalculated to dazzle the ey«s of the people. 
Among other things he changed fais own apparel, aa also that of 
his officers, sivinjir them all garments made after the fashion of the 
Medes, richfy shming with gold andpurple^ instead of their Persian 
clothes, which were very pkin and smiple. • 

This prince seemed to forget how much the contagious example 
of a court, the natural inclination all men have to value ^nd esteem 
what pleases the eye and makes a fine show, the aiixiety they have 
to distinguish themselves above others by a false merit, easily at- 
tained in proportion to the degrees of wealth and vanity a man has 
above his neighbours; he forgot how capable all this together was 
of corrupUng the purity of ancient manners, and of introducing l)y 
de^ees a genial predominant taste for extravagance and luxury. 

This luxury and extravagance rose in time to such an excess, as 
was little better than downright madness.* The prince carried all 
his wives along with liim to the wars ; and with what an equipage 
such a troop must be attended, is easy to judge. All his generus 
and officers followed his example, each in proportion to his rank and 
ability. Their pretext for so doing was, that the sight of what they 
held most dear and precious in the world, would encourage them to 
fight with the greater resolution ; but the true reason was the love 
of pleasure, by which they were overcome and enslaved, before they 
came to eng^age with the encmv. 

Another instance of tiieir folly was, that even in the army they 
carried their luxury and extravagance with respect to their tents, 
chariots, and tables, to a greater excess, if possible, than they did 
in their cities. The most exquisite meats,f the rarest birds, and the 
costliest dainties, must needs be found for the prince in what part 
of the world soever he was encamped. They had their vessels of 
gold and sUver without number; instruments of luxury ,| says a cer- 
tain historian, not of victory ; proper to allure and enrich m ene- 
my, but not to repel or defeat bun. 

I do not see what reason Cvrus could have for chanffinff his con- 
duct in the last years of his'life. It must be owned, indeed, that the 
station of kings reqaires a suitable grandeur and magnificence, 
which may on certain occasions be earned even to a decree of pomp 
aiid splendour. But pHAces, possessed of a real and sdid meht 
have a thousand ways of compensating what they seem to lose by 
retrenching some part of their outward State and magnificence. 
Cyms himself had fbund by experi^ce, that a kinff is more sure of 
gaining respect f^m his people by the wisdom of his conduct than 
by the greatness of his expenses; and that affection and confidence 
produce a closer attachment to his person than a vain admiration 
of unnecessary pomp and grandeur. Be this as it will, Oyms's last 
example became very contagious. A taste fi>r pomp and expense 

• Xeaoph. Cyrop. L hr. p. 91—00. t Senec L iU. ds IiA,e. 90. 

i NonbelU led hixaria apparatum— Aciem F0naniin«aiiro porpuiftq^ 
iMri Jnbebttt Akuader, pradwni iioil aHbfcffeiUanm. ^ OtrU 
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iint prevuM at eoort, then spread itself into. the cities aiidpve* 
Yinces, and in a little time infected the whole nation, and was one 
of the principal causes of the ruin of that empire, which he himself 
had founded. 

What is here sud of the fatal effects of luxury, is not peculiar to 
the'Persian empure. The most judicious historians, the most leam- 
ed philosophers, and the profoondest politicians, all lay it down aa 
; a certain, indisputahle maxim, that whenever luxuiy prevails, it 
\ never fails to destrov the most flourishing states and kingdoms ; and 
I the experience of aU ages, and all nations, does but too clearly de- 
i mottstrate the truth of this maxim. 

What then ii that subtle, secret poison, that thus lurks under the 
pomp of luxury and the charms of pleasure, and is capable of ener- 
vatinff at the same time both the whole strength of the body, and 
the vigour of the mind? It is not very difficplt to comprehend why 
it has this terrible effect. When men are accustomed to a soft and 
voluptuous life, can they be veiy fit for undergoing the fotigues and 
hardships of war ? Are they qualified for suflSring the riffour of the 
seasons; for enduring hunger and thirst; for passing whole nights 
without sleep upon occasion ; for soing through contmual exercise 
and action ; for facmg danger and despising death ? The natural 
effect of voluptuousness and delicacy, which are the inseparable 
companions oi luxury, is to render men subject to a multitude of 
fiilse wants and necessities, to make their happiness depend upon a 
thousand trifling conveniences and superfluities, which they can no 
longer be without, and to give them an unreasonable fondness for 
life, on account of a thousand secret ties and engagements, that en- 
dear it to them, and which by stifling in them the great motives of 
fflory, of zeal for their prince, and love for their country, render 
tnem fearfid and cowardly, and hmder them from exposing them- 
selves to dangers which may in a moment deprive them of ul those 
things wherem they place their felicity. 

SECTION II. 

TIm atjoet mlnBiMioii and ilavery ofte PMaiMM. 

We are told by Plato, that this was one of the causes of the de- 
clension of Uie Persian empire. And indeed what contributes most 
to the preservation of states, and renders their arms victorious, is 
not the number, but the vigour and courage of their armies; and, as 
it was finely said by one of the ancients,*yrom the day a man loseth 
kU liberty^ he loeeth one half of hi$ ancient virtue. He is no longer 
concerned for the prosperity of the state, to which he looka upon 
. himself as an alien; ana having lost the principal motives of his at- 
tachment to it, he becomes indifferent to tne success of public affairs 
to the glory or welfare of his country, in which his circumstances 
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allchir Mm to dTalm no nhfoe, and by which ISk owii ftH^rtle ijimJIUdu 
18 not altered or improved. It maj truly be said tbat the reign of 
^Cynia was a reign of liberty. That prince never acted in an arbi* 
trary manner ; nor did he think, that a despotic power was woith? 
of a king; or that there was any great calory in ruling an empire or 
slaves. His tent was always open ; and free access was allowed to 
every one that desired to speak to him. He did not live retired, bnt 
was visible, accessible, and aiSable to^ all; heard their complaints^ 
and with his own eyes observed and rewarded merit; invitea to his 
tal>le not only the generals of his army, not only the principal offi- 
cers, bi](]t even sabutems, and sometimes whole companies of sol« . 
diers. The simplicity and frugality of his table made him capable 
of ^ving such entertainments frequently.* His aim was to animate 
his officers and soldiers, to inspire them with ccurage and resolution, 
to attach them to his person rather than to his dignity, and to make 
them warmly espouse his glory, and stiQ more the interest and pros- 
perity of the state. This ja what may truly be called the art of 
governing and commanding. 

In reading Xenophon, we observe with pleasure, not only those 
fine turns of wit, that justness and ingenuity in tiieir answers and 
repartees, that delicacy in Jesting and raillery ; but at the same 
time that amiable cheerfulness and gaiety which enlivened their 
entertainments, from which all pomp and luxury were banished, and 
in which the principal seasonin]gr was a decent and becoming free- 
dom, that prevented all constranit, and a kind of familiarity which 
was so far from lessening their respect for the prince, that it gave 
si|ch a hfe and spirit to it, as toothing but a real affection and t«i- 
derness could produce. I may venture to say, that by such a con- 
duct as this a prince doubles and trebles his army at a small expense. 
TMrty thousand men of this sort are preferable to millions of such 
slaves as these very Persians became afterwards. In time of action, 
on a decisive day of battle, this truth lis most evidoit, and the prince 
IS more sensible of it than any body else. At the battle of Thym- 
bra, when Cyrus's horse fell under him, Xenophon takes notice of 
what, importance it is to a commander to be loved by his soldienu 
The danger of the king's person became the danger of the army; 
ani^ his troops on that occasion gave incredible proofs of their coa 
rage and bravery. 

Tnings were not carried on hi the same manner, under the great- 
est .part of his successors. Their only care was to support the pon^ 
of sovereignty. I must confess, their outward ornaments and en- 
signs of royaltv did not a little conttibute to that end. A pqrple 
robe richly embroidered, and hanging down to their fbet, a tiara, 
worn upright on their hetkSa, knd encircled by a superb diadem, a 
goldieii sceptre in th^ir hands, a magnificent throne, a nmneroiui 
and splendid court, a multitude of officers and guards; these thinge 
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^ to iMifhten the splendour of loydfj; Init til 
this, when this is all, is of httle or no value. What is thiat kiM in 
realitj, who loaea all his merit and hia dignity when he puts on his 
ornaments? 

Some of the Eastern kings, conceiving that thej should thereby 
procure the greater reverence to their persons, generally kept them- 
selves shut up in their palaces, and seldom showed themselves to 
their subjects. We have already seen that Dejoces, the first king 
of the Modes, at his accession to the throne, introduced this policy, 
which afterwards became veiy common in all the Eastern countries. 
But it is a great mistake, to imagine that a prince cannot descend 
nom his grandeur, by a sort of familiarity, without debasing or 
. lessening his greatness. Artaxerzes did not think so ; and Plutarch 
observes,* that that prince, and queen Statira, his wife, took a plea- 
sure in beinff visible and of easy access to their people; and by so 
doing were but the n^re respected. 

Among the Persians no subject whatsoever was allowed to appear 
in the king's presence without prostrating himself before him ; and 
this law, which Seneca with good reason calls a Persian davery,f 
Pertieam mrmiuUm^ extended also to foreigners. We shall find 
afterwards, that several Grecians refused to comply with it, looking 
upon such a ceremony as derogatory to men bom and bred in the 
bosom of hberty. Some of tbem, less scrupulous, did submit t6 it, 
but not without great reluctance; and we are told, that one of them, 
in order to cover the shame of such a servile prostration, purposely 
let fall his ring when he came near the kmg4 that he might have 
occasion to bend his body on another account. But it wcKild have 
been criminal for any of the natives of the country to hesitate or 
deliberate about a homage, which the kings exacted from them with 
the utmost riffour. 

What the Scripture relates of two sovereigns,^ whereof the one 
commanded all hw subjects on pain of death, to prostrate thems^es 
befi>re his image; and the other under the same penalty suspended 
all acts of religion, with regard to all the gods in general, except to 
himself alone; and on the other hand, of the ready and blind obedi- 
ence of the whole city of Babylon, who ran all together on the first 
signal to bend the knee before the idol, and to invoke the king ex- 
clusively of all the powers of heaven : all this shows to what an 
extravagant excess the Eastern kings carried their pride, and the 
people uieir flattery and servitude. 

So great was the distance between the Persian king and his sub* 
jects> that the latter, of what rank or quality soever, whetiber sa- 
trapie governors, near relations, or even brothers to the kingf, were 
looked upon only as slaves; whereas the king himself was always 
considered, not only as their sovereign lord and absolute mastery but 
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ms a kind of divini^. In a word,* the pecoliar ebuacter of the 
Asiatic nations, and of the Persians more particularly than any 
other, was servitude and slavery ; which made Cicero 8ay,f that the 
despotic power which some were endeavouring to establish in the 
Roman commonwealth, was an insupportable yoke, not only to a 
Roman, but even to a Persian. 

It was therefore this arrogrant haughtiness of the prmces on one 
band, and this abject submission of the people on the other, which, 
accorduig to Plato,| were the princiiml causes of the ruin of the 
Persian empire, by dissolving all the ties wherewith a kbg is united 
to his Bubiects, and the subjects to their king. Such a haughtiness 
extinguishes all affection and humanity in the former; and such an 
abject state of slavery leaves the people neither courage, zeal, nor 
gratitude. The Persian kings governed only by threats and menaces, 
and the subjects neither obeyed nor marched, but with unwilhng- 
ness and reluctance. This is the idea Xerxes himself gives us of 
them in Herodotus, where that prince is represented as wondering 
how the Grecians, who were a free people, could go to battle with 
a good will and inclination. How could any thing great or noble 
be expected from men, so dispirited and depressea by habitual sla- 
very as the Persians were, and reduced to such an abject servitude; 
which, to use the words of Longtnus,{ is a kind of imprisonment, 
wherein a man's soul may be said in some sort to grow little and 
contracted? 

I am unwilling to say it; but I do not know, whether the great 
Cyrus himself did not contribute to introduce among the Persians 
both tiiat extravagant pride in their kin^, and that abject submis- 
sion and flattery in the people. It was m that pompous ceremony, 
which I have several times mentioned, that the Persians (till then 
very jealous of their Uberty, and very far from being inclined to 
make a shameful prostitution of it W any mean behaviour or servUe 
compliances) first bent the knee before their prince, and stooped to 
a posture of adoration. Nor was this an effect of chance ; for Xeno- 
phon intimates clearly enough, that Cyrus,|| who desired to have 
that homage paid him, had appointed persons on purpose to begin 
it; whose example was accorcUngly followed by the multitude. In 
these little tricks and stratagems, we no longer discern that noble- 
ness and ffreatness of soul which had ever been conspicuous in that 
prince till this occasion : and I should be apt to think, that being 
arrived at the utmost pitch of gloiy and power, he could no longer 
resist those violent attacks wherewith posterity is always assaulting 
even the best of princes, $ecund(t ret sapienHum animas faiignnt;^ 
and that at last pride and vanity, which are almost inseparable frorii 
sovereign power, forced him, and in a manner tore him, from him- 
self ana his own naturally good inclinations; Fi dominaHanu coftp 
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It 18 Plato stOl,* the prince of philosophen, who makes this reflee- 
tion ; and we ahail find, if we narrowly examine the fact in qoefBtion, 
how solid and judicious it is, a^d how iitexcusable Cyrus's conduct 
was in this respect. 

Never had any man more reason than Cyrus to be sennble how 
highly necessary a ^ood education is to a ^oung prince. He knew 
the whole value of it with regard to himself, and had found all the 
advantages of it by his own experience. What he most earnestly 
recommended to his officers,! in that fine discourse which he made 
to them afler toe taking of Babylon, in order to exhort them to 
maintain the glory and reputation they had acquired, was to educate 
their children in the same manner as they knew they were educated 
in Persia, and to preserve themselves in the practice of the same 
manners as were observed there. 

Would one believe, that a prince, who spoke and thought in this 
manner, could ever have entirely neglected the education of his owk 
children? Yet this is what happened to Cvrus. Forgetting that he 
was a father, and employing himself wholly about his conquests, he 
left tibat care entirely to women, that is, to princesses, brought up 
in a country where pomp, luxurv,and voluptuousness reigned in the 
highest degree ; fi>r the queen his wife was of Media. And m the 
same taste and manner were the two young princes, Cambyses and 
SmerdiSi educated. Nothing they asked was ever refuscid them: 
all their desires were anticipated. The great maxim was, that their 
attendants should cross them in.nothing, never contradict them, nor 
ever make use of reproo& or remonstrances with them. No one 
opened ius mouth in their presence, but to praise and commend what 
they said and did. Every one cringed and stooped and bent the 
knee^befbre them ; and it was thought essential to their greatness 
to place an infinite distance between them and the rest of mankind, 
as if they had been of a different species from them. It is Plato 
.that informs us of all these particulars; for Xenophon, probably to 
spare his hero, says not one word of the manner in which these 
princes were brouj^ht up, though he gives us so ample an account 
of the education of their father. 

What surprises me the most is, that Cyrus did not, at least, take 
them along with him in his last campaigns, in order to draw them 
out of that soft and effeminate course of life, and to instruct them in 
the art of war ; for they must needs have been of sufficient years : 
but perhaps the women opposed his design, and overruled him. 

Whatever the obstacle was, the effect of the education of these 



out4)fthftL school whfitlie » fepresei^ed in history, an obstinat* 
and sei^conceited piince, full of aiTogaaee.and vanit]r9 abandonj^d 
to the most acandalous e;u;esses of drunkeimesB and debanehery, 
cruel and inhuman, even to the causing of his own hroiber to he 
murdered in coose^ence of a dream ; m a word, a fiiriois frantic 
madman, who hy hm ill-conduct brought the empire to the bri^ of 
destruction. 

His father, says Plato, left him at bis death vast proviacos, im- 
mense riches, with innumerable forces by sea and laiid ; but he had 
not frivrn him the means of preserving them, by teaching mm th* 
right i%te of such power. 

Tliiy philosopher makes the same leflectioni with re^d to Bf^ . 
lios and Xerxes. The former, not being the son of a kag^ had nol 
been broaght np in the same efieminate manner u piincae were; 
but ascended tte throne with a long habit of indnstnr, great temper 
and moderation, a courage little interior to that of Cyras, by whidi 
he added to the empire almost as many provinces as the other had 
conquered. But he was no better a father than he, and reaped no 
benefit from the Ihult of his predecessor in neglectii^ the edncatioo 
of bia children. Accordhigly, his son Xerzea wan l&le better than 
a aecond Cambysee. 

From all this, Plato, after having shown what nnmberleas rocks 
and quicksands, almost unavoidable, lie in the way at persons bred 
in the arms of wealth and greatness, concludes, that one principal 
cause of the declension and ruin of tli^ Persian empire was the^bad 
educaticm pf their onnces; because those first examples had an in> 
floenee upon, and became a kind of rule to, all their successors, un- 
der whpip ei(^ry thiiur still degenerated more and more, tiH at last 
their Jxaaxrj excee4eaall bounds and restnMnts. 

SECTION TV. 

TMr braMh oflbitli and wm «rdBetiitr. 

We are informed by Xenophon,* that one of the cavses both ot 
the gneat orarraption of manners among the Persians, and of the d»- 
8tructio|i of thisir empire, was their want of public faith. Formerly, 
aays he, the king, and those that governed under him, thought it an 
indiapensable duty to keep their word, and inviolably to observe aU 
treaties into which they had entered, with the solemnity of an oath; 
and t|iat even with fespect to those that had rendered themselvea 
mpet unworthy of such treatment, through their perfidiousneps ait« 
inidnceiity .: aptd it was by this sound pdicy and prudent conduct, 
that they gained the absolute confidence, both of their own subjects, 
and of ul their neighbours and allies* This is a very i^eat cneo* 
mii;^ givoa'by thi^ historian to the Peniana, which undoobt«dly 
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bdongs dMtf to the men of the gretX Cyras; thodgb X&ttfffiiiA 
•ppUee it likewise to that of the fwxngeT Cvhis,* whose gmA 
mfudm was, as he tells us, never to violate his ndth upon any pre- 
tenee whatsoever, with regard either to any Word he had given, an^ 
promise made, or any treaty he had toncluded. These princes had a 
Just idea of the regal dignity, and rightlv judd^ed, that, if probity 
maA truth were banished from the rest of mankind, they ought to 
find a sanctuary in the heart of a king ; who, being the bond and 
centre, as it were, of society, should also be the protector and aven* 
ger of faith engaged ; which is the very foundation whereon the 
other dq>ends. 

Such sentiments as these, so noble and so worthy of persons bom 
Ibr government, did not last long. A false prudence, and a spurious 
artificial policy, soon succeeded io their |>lace. Instead of faith, 
probity, and true merit, says Xenophon,f which heretofore the prince 
used to cherish and distinguisb, all the chief offices of the court be- 
gan to be filled with those pretended zealous servants of the kii^, 
who sacrifice every thing to his humour and supposed interests; 
who hold it as a maxim,t that falsehood and deceit, ^eifidlousness 
and perjury, if boldly and artfully put in practice, are the shortest 
and surest expedients to give success to his enterprises and designs; 
who look upon a scrupulous adherence in a prince to his word, and 
to the enj^i^ements into which he has entered, as an efiSect of pusil- 
lanimity, mcapacity, and want of understanding; and whose opinion, 
in short, is, that a man is unqualified for government, if he does 
not psefer considerations of state, before the exact observation of 
treaties, though concluded in never so solemn and sacred a manner. 

The Asiatic nations, continues Xenophon, soon imitated their 
prince, who became their example and instructor in double-dealing 
and treachery. They soon gave themselves up to violence, injus- 
tice, and impiety : and from thence proceeds that strange alteration 
and diffisrence we find in their manners, as also the cont^npt they 
conceived for their sovereigns, which is both the natural conse- 
quence and usual punishment of the little regard princes pay to the 
most sacred and awful solemnities of religion. 

Surely the oath by which treaties are sealed and ratified, and the 
Deity invoked not only as present, but as guarantee of the condi- 
tions stipulated, is a most sacred and august ceremony, very proper 
for the subjecting of earthly princes to the Supreme Ju^^ of hea- 
ven and eurth, who alone is qualified to judge them; and for the 
keeping of all human majesty within the liounds of its duty, bv ma- 
king it appear before the majesty of God, in respect of which it is 
as nothing. Now, if princes will teach their people not to stand in 
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leur of the Supreme Beinff , how shall they he ahle to seenre their 
respeet and reverence to themselves f When once that fear comes 
to he exttn?aished in theaobjects aa well as in the prince, what wiH 
become of fidelity and obedience, and on what foundation shall the 
throne he established f Cytva had good reason to say,* that he look- 
ed upon none as good servants and faitbAil subjects, but such as had 
a sense of religion, and a reverence for the Deity : nor is it at all 
astonishing that the contempt which an impious prince, who has no 
regard to the sanctity of oaths, shows of God and religion, should 
ehake the very foundations of the firmest and best-established em- 
pires, and sooner or later occasion their utter destruction. Kings, 
aajTB Plutarch,f when any revolution happens in their dominions, 
are apt to complain bitterly of their subjects' unfaithfulness and dis- 
loyalty: but they do them wrong; and mrget that it wasthemselvea 
who gave them the first lessons of their disloyalty, by nhowine no 
regard to justice and fidehty, which on all occasions uiey aacrifieed 
wuhout acruple to their own particular interests. 
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Of an the cowAtWB of antiquity* ncme liave been 00 Ingiily oele« 
* brated, or fUnushed history with so many valaable moniunenta and 
Illustrious examples, as Greece. In what light soever she is con- 
sidered, whether for the giory of her anns, the wisdom of her laws, 
or the study and unprovement of arts and sciences, all these she 
carried to a high degree of perfection ; and it may truly be said, that 
in all these respects she has in some measure been the school of 
mankind* 

It is impossible not to be yery much interested in the history of 
such a nation ; especially when we consider that it has been trans- 
mitted to us by writers of the most consummate merit, many of 
whom distinguished themselves as much bv their swords as their 
pens; and were as great commanders and able statesmen, as excel- 
lent historians. I confess, it is a vast advantage to have such men 
ibr guides ; men of an exquisite judgment and ccmsummate prudence; 
of a refined and perfect taste in every respect; and who furnish not 
only the (acts and thoughts, as well as the expressions wherewith 
they are to be represented; but, what is much more important, the 
proper reflections that are to accompany those facts ; and which are 
the most useful improvements resulting from history. These are 
the rich sources from whence I shall draw all that I have to sac. 
after I have previously inquired into the first origin and establish* 
neat of the Grecian states. As this inquiiy nuist be drVy and WM 
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ct|mble of aflbrdiiig mnch ddight to the reader, I flbell Be 10 Mef 
as possible. But TOfore I enter upon that, I think it necemrr to 
draw a kind of short plan of the situation of the country, and of the 
several parts that compose it. 

ARTICLE I. 

A geographical dMeri]itioQ of Andtnt Graeet. 

Ancient Greece, which is now the south part of Turkey in Eq 
Tope, was hounded on the east by the iBgean sea, now called the 
Archipelago; on the south by the Cretan, or Candian sea ; on the 
west by the Ionian sea ; and on the north by Illyria and Thrace. 

The constituent parts of ancient Greece are, Epirus, Peloponne- 
sus, Greece properly so called, Thessaly, and Macedonia. 

Epirus. This province is situate to the west, and divided from 
Thessaly and Macedonia by mount Pindus, and the Acroceraunian 
moDDtains. 

The principal inhabitants of Epirus are, the Molossians, whose 
chief city is Dodona, famous for the temple and oracle of Jupiter. 
The Chaonians, whose principal city is Oricum. The Thespro* 
TTAifs, whose city is Buthrotum, where was the palace and residence 
of Pyrrhus. The Acarnanians, whose city is Ambracia, which 
giyes its name to the gulf. Near to this stood Actium, famous for 
the victoiy of Augustus Cesar, who built over-against that city, on 
the other side of the gulf, a city named Nicopolis. There were two 
little rivers in Epirus, very famous in fabulous story, Coeytns and 
Acheron. 

Epirus must have been ye^ well peopled in former times ; as Po- 
lybius relates,* that Paulus iEmiliuSy after having defeated Perseus^ 
the last king of Macedonia, destroyed seventy cities in that country, 
the ipreatest part of which belonged to the Molossians; and that he 
earned away from thence no lelSs than 150,000 prisoners. 

Peloponnesus. This is a peninsula, now Called the Morea, joined 
to the rest of Greece only by the isthmus of Corinth, that is but six 
miles broad. It is well known, that several princes hare attempted 
in vain to cut through this isthmus. 

The parts of Pelo[>onnesus are Achaia, properly so called, whose 
chief cities are Corinth, Sicyon^ Patre, dLC. Elis, in which is 
Olympia, called also Pisa, seated on the river Alphens, upon the 
banks of which the Olympic games used to be celebrated. Mbssb- 
iriA, in which are the cities of Messene, Pylos, the birth-place of 
Nestor and Corona. Arcadia, in which was Cyllene, the moun- 
tain where Mercury was bom, the cities of Tegea, Stymphalus, 
Mantinea, and Megalopolis, Potybtos's native place« Laconia, 
wherein stood Sparta, er Lacedsison, and Amycls ; mount Tay* 
getus ; the river Eurotas, and the cape of Tenams. AAaoLis, m 
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6&KBCB, properly so cmiled. The ^nn^nl puts «f this ooiatiy 
were ^tolia, in which were the ciUes of Chalcis, CalyioA, mira 
Oleaue. Domu. The Locmt Osoljb. Naapactes, now caSed 
Lepaato, ftmcMia for tlie defeat of the TuHcs in 1 St K Phocm. A»- 
ticyra. Delphi, at the iboC of noant Paraaawia, tatooa ibr the oim- 
dee deKTereil tkere. In this coantry also was mount Hdicon. 
BcBOTtA. Mount CitheroB. OrdiOMenua. Theapia. Chcromev 
iBttstrioua as beinff Plutareh'B nati?e country. Plat»e, Aubkqs for 
the defeat of Marooniua. Thehes. AtiHs, famous fbr its pott, fVoia 
whence the Gredaa anay set sail for the eiege of Troy. LoHdra, 
celebrated for the victory of SpsMnondas. Attica. Megaia. 
Eleaais. Deeelia. Marathon, where Miltiades defeated the Per- 
•ian anrr. Athens, whose poits were Piiaeus, Munychia, and Piia- 
lerus. The moantain Hymiettas, tasMus tot its exceSeot koney. 
IjMsnfs* 

TiiKfsiLT* Thefliost remsrlcahle towns of this p i xiv ia e ewere, 
Croraphi, Pharsalta, near wUch Julius Oesar defeated Penpey. 
Hagnem. Methone, at the siege of wliich Philip lost fais «ye. 
ThennopyhB,a narrow strait, fvBM>us for the vigomus renstanoe of 
300 Spartans affsxast Xerxes^ ntmeroes army, and lor tiieir gh>- 
tious oefeat. Athia. Thehes. Laiissa. Demetrias. The de- 
lightM vaUeys of Tempo, near the hanks of the river Peneus. 
< Hympos, Pdben, and Ossa, three aMuntaias cddbntted in ftlnJoua 
•tonr for the battle of the giants. 

Macedonia. I shall mention c/tHj a few xiP iSke principal towns. 



•t thisvotttrv. Spidanuius, or Dyfradrium, now.cafied Durazzo. 
AjK)Ilonia. Pe^la, the capital of the country, and the native ph 
af Philip, and of has son Alexander the Great. JRgm. JRdea 



t^allene. (Kynthas, from whence the Olynthiacsof Demosthenes 
took their name. Torone. Acanthus. ThessaldMoa, mofw called 
t^alonh^. Btagira, the pSace of Anstefle^s ^irth. Aaaphipolis. 
I*hili{^i, famous for the Wctery gained there Vy Angn^bas and An- 
Iciny over Bratus and Casaras. Scatussa. Montft Atbsa * and the 
liver fitryBMB. 

T%e GFrecioft Irlep. 

^ere is a great number of islands contignens to tSreece, that are 
f ory fbnoQs in history. In the Ionian sea, Corcyra, with a town, 
uf the same name, now called Coisfa. Ceplnlene and Zacyntbus,, 
now Cephalonia and Zante. Ithaca, llie countiy <6f Ulysses, and' 
Dulicbium. Near tke promonftory Malea,over-'a:gaiBA Laconia, is^ 
Cytfaera. In tke Saronic gulf, are JEgina, and SaSaans, so famous ^ 
Ibr the sea-Mrt between Xerxes and the Grecman. Betweeoc 
Creece and Aaia iia the %ora«leai aad tim CfdMhw, the moB^ 
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90l«d of tAMiai* iliidfoi, DekM, mad Pooi^ ivlMee ttn^ i 
viarlde vnm dog* Higher op is the JEgo$n tern iiB EqImw, noir 
NegropoDt, ■epanled firom tbe nain land by « mmkH urm of the sen, 
caUed EoiipuA. The moft rcniftrksble eky of thk isle was Cbalcia* 
Towards tAe north is Se^rnis, and a good deal higher Lenooa, now 
called Stafimese; and ml farther, Samothraee. Lover dows ia 
Leabos^ whoae principal ck^ was Mftylene, from whence the Jaler 
hze since taken the Bancr of MeteKn. ; Chios, now Scio, renownedl 
ftr excellem wine; and* lastly, Samoa. «Soine of these last*nMa« 
tioK'd isles are reckoned to belong to Asia. 

"Hie island of Crete, or Cvadk^ia ike Wgest of all the island* 
conti^oQs to Greecew It has to the north the ^figean sea, or the 
Archipelago } and to the south the African ocean. Itsprincipa] 
towns were, Grortyna, Cydon, Gnossus; its saonntains^ Dicte, Ida, 
and CorycQs. Its larbyrioth n fuaoiu over aft the world. 

The Grecians had colonies in most of these isles. 

They had likewise settlements in Sicily, and in partt of Italy to^- 
wards Calabria^ wkick places «Fe for thai reason called Gnecia 
Magna.* ^ 

But their graa^ settlement Was in Asia Minor, and partienlarly id 
JEolis, Ionia, and I> tFis.t '^^ pmicipal towns of JSoUs are Conuer 
Pbociea, Elca. Of looiai, Smyrna, Clazomenc, Teos, LebedjiSr 
Colophon, and Bphiesus. Of Doris, Halicamassus and Ctaidos. 

l%ey had aW » gieat nnraber of colonies dispersed up and down 
in diflkrent parts ofthe woridv whereof I shall give some account as 
ofleaoon shaH offer.- 

ARTICLEir. 

l%e Grecian history may be divided into fbnr d^rent ages^ 
marked out by so many memoral^ epoehas, all which together in^ 
chide tile space of 2154 yean. 

The firat age extends froas the ibund^tion of the several petty 
kingdoms of Greece (beginimig with that of Sicvon, which is the 
most ancient) to the siege of Trc^, and comprehends about lOOO 
yeare, namely, from the year of the world lft20 to the year 2820. 

The eecood extends from the taking of Troy to the reign of Da • 
lias, the sob of Hystaspes, »t which period the Grecian history be- 
gins to be iotermixod with that of the Persians, and contains the 
apace of 963 yean, from the year cf the world 2820 to the year 3483. 

The third extends from the beginning of the reign of Darius to the 
death of Alexander the Great, which is the finest part of the Gre- 
cian history, and takes in the term of 198 yeais^from the year of the 
world 3483 to the year 3681. 

The ibinth and last age commeneeairem the de'atii of Alexander 
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«t wliiA tim tin Gradaas began to dedine, and eodgn^ 
final mibfjection by the Romans. The epocha of the utter rain and 
downfiJl of the Greeks mav be dated, partly from the taking and 
destruction of Corinth by the cmisal L. Mumniius, in 3858, partly 
fimn the extinction of the kingdom of the Seleocide in Asia by Pom- 
pey, in the year of the workl 3939, and of the kingdom of the Liaf i* 
dtt in Egypt by Augustus, atmo mun, 3974. This last age includes 
in all S93 years* 

Of these lour ages, I shall in this place only touch upon the first 
two, in a very succinct manner, just to give the reader some general 
notion of that obscure period ; because those times^ at least a great 
part of then, have more of fiible in them than of real history, and 
are wrapt up in such darkness and obscurity, as are very h«r<i, if 
not impossible, to penetrate ; and I have often declared already, Uiat 
nuch a dark and laborious inquiry, though very useful ior those that 
are anxious to make deep researchea mto history^ does not coma 
within the plan of my denga. 

ARTICLE m. 

Tin priBhhm Migin oftha Gradm. 

In order to arrive at any certainty with respect to the fin^ omu 
of the Grecian natiops, we must necessarily have recourse to Uin 
accounts we have of it in Holy Scripture. 

Javan or Hon (for in the Hebrew the same lettem difierently 
pointed form these two different names,*) the son of Japheth, and 
grandson of Noah, was certainly the fiither of all those nations that 
went under the general denomination of Greeks, though be has been 
looked upon as Uie fiither of the lonians only, wfaidi were but one 
particular nation of Greeks. But the Hebrews, the Chaldeans, 
Arabians, and others, give no other appellation to the whole body 
of the Grecian nations, than that of lonians. And for this reason, 
Alexander, in the predictions of Daniel,f is mentioned under the 
name of the king of Javan. ^ 

Javan had four sons,^ Elishah, Tarshish, Cfaittim, and Dodanim. 
As Javan was the original father of the Grecians in general, without 
doubt his four sons were the heads and foundens of the chief tribes 
and principal branches of that nation, which became in succeeding 
ages so renowned for arts and arms. 

Elishah is the same as Ellas, as it is rendered in the Chaldee 
translation, and the word *Bxx«yfff, which was used as the conunon 
appellation of the whole people, in the same manner as the word 
'tLxkAt was of the whole country, has no other derivation. The 
very ancient city of Elis, in Peloponnesus, the Elvsian fields, the 
river Elifisus, or Uissus, have long retained the marki|^ of their being 



i uiiwui Wt/m Si4nk, and bftve contribiifted moff 4o ']ireteiTe hvi 
HM « MOiy » tfasA the kistonaiui themselves of the nation, who vfete in- 
tganmtawe afler foreign «ftin, and hut little acquainted with their 
flrwn «rq;ifm}; m they had little or no knowledjpe of the true reli- 
gion, sod did not «arr^ their inquiries so high. Upon which a^count^ 
tbey tfaeinaelv^ -denved the words Hellenes and lonei from another 
fountain, as we shall see in the sequel; for I think mys^ obliged 
to ^tv« some acoount of their ojHnions also m ttas respect. 

Tonfairii was the aeccoid sen of Javan^ He settled, as his bre- 
tfaren did, in some ip»tt of Gireece, perhaps in Achaia, or the neigh* 
h uMing pnmnoes, as Elishah did in Pelopcnnesus. 

kjanot to be doubted hot that Chittim was the father of the 
liacedonians, according to the authority of the first book of the 
MttCCsbeeB,* in the beginning of which it iiT said, that Alexander, 
the MnNsf Philip the Macedonian, went out of hn conntij, whic^ 
wu that of Cetthim,t {or Chktini,] to make war against DariuSi 
king itf Persia. And in the eiffhth chapter, speakiog of the Ro- 
mans and their factories over the last kings of Macedonia, Phil^ 
tadFwmmA the two last-mentioned pnnces are called kings of the 
Cttttama. 

J>odaBHn. ItisTeTy probable, that Thessaljr and £pirus were 
the piNtion ^ tbe Iburth son of Jaran. The impious worship ai Ju- 
piter of Dodooa, ma weH ae the city Dodonat itsdf, aire proofs thai 
aoBie w m emb rance of Dodanim had remained with the people» w1k» 
derived their .^ist establishment and origin from him. 

This «i ^ that can be said with any c^rtuaty concerning the eri- 
gin of the drecian nations. The Holy Soipture, whose desi^ in 
not so •satisfy our curiosity, but to nourish and improve our piety, 
after scattering these few rays of light, leaves us in utter darkness 
cettceroing the test of their history : which therefore can be collected 
only from prefene mnthors. 

ST we may brieve PlinyJI the Grecians were so oaJled from the 
nntneof aoi ancient king, of whom they had but a veiy uncertain tra-» 
ditwD* Honwr, in his poems, calls them Hellenes, Danai, Aigivea^ 
and Achaians. It is observable, that the word QracuM is not once 
used in Virgil. 

The exceeding rusticity of the first Grecians would appear in- 
credible, if we wold call m question the testimony of their own his- 
torians upon that point. But a people so vsin of their ori^ as to 
adorn it by fictkm and fables, would never think of inventing any 
thing in its d^aragement. Who would imagine that the people,T 
to whom the world is indebted for all her knowledge in hterature 
and the sciences, should be descended from mere savages, who knew 
no other law than force, were ignorant even of agriculture^ and fed 

% PtuBimim et Fenenm CeUMoram regem. Ver. 5. 
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on heiiM and roots Kke the brute beasts? And yet thk tppem 
pbinly to be the case, from the divine honoun they decreed to the 
person* who first taught them to feed upon acorns as a more deli- 
cate and wholesome nourishment than herbs. There was stiU a 
great distance from this first improvement to a state of urbanity and 
politeness. Nor did they inde^ arrive at the latter, till after a long 
process of time. 

The weakest were not the last to understand the necesaty of liv- 
ing together in society, in order to defend themselves against vio- 
lence and oppression. At first they built single houses at a distance 
from one another; the number of which insensibly increasing, formed 
in time towns and cities. But the bare living together in society 
was not sufficient to polish such a people. Egypt and Phoenicia had 
the honour of dcmig this. Both these nations contributed to instruct 
and civilize the Grecians,! by the colonies thev sent amoi^ them. 
The latter tauffht them navigation, writing, and commerce ; the fer- 
ner, the k^wfedge of their laws and polity, gave them a taste for 
arts and sciences, and initiated them into her mysteries. 

6reece4 in Jior mfant state, was exposed to great commotknff 
and frequent revolutions; because, as the people had no settled cor- 
respondence, and no superior power to give laws to the rest, every 
thinff was dc^rmined by force and violence. The strongest invaded 
the lands of their neighbours, which they thought more fertile 
and delightful than their own, and dispossessed the lawful owners* 
who were obliged to seek new settlements elsewhere. As Attica 
was a dry and barren country, its inhabitants had not the same in- 
vasions and outrages to fear, and therefore consequently kept them- 
selves in possession of their ancient territories; for which reason 
they took the name of «»T»;^d«r«r, that is, men bom in the country 
where they lived, to distinguish themselves firom the rest of the na- 
tions, that had almost all transplanted themselves from place to place. 

Such were in general the first beginnings of Greece. We must 
BOW onter into a more particular detail, and give a brief account of . 
the establishment of the several dififerent states whereof the wh<4|i 
eountry consisted. 

ARTICLE IV. 

The dUfcraQlttatea into which GraeMWU divided. 

In those early times kingdoms were but inconsiderable, and of 
very small extent, the title of kingdom being often given to a single 
city, with a few leagues of land depending upon it.} 
A. M. 1915. SicroN. The most ancient kmgdom of Greece was 

Ant J. c. aw. that of Sicyoo ; whose beginning is placed by Euse- 
bius 1313 years before the first Olympiad. Its duration is believed 
to have been 1000 years. 
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Ai ILittf. Akgos. The ku^om of Argos, id Pelopoimemis, 

JknL J.c. 1858. began 1080 years he&te the first Olympiad, in the time 
of Abraham. The first king of it was Inachus. His successors 
Were, his son pHo&oif eus ; Apis ; Arous, from whom the country 
took its name; and after several others, Gelanor, who was de- 
throned and expelled his kingdom by Dak aus, the Egyptian. The 
A. M. 3530. successors of this last were Lymceus, the son of bin 
Ant. J. c. 1474. brother ^gyptus, who alone, of fifty brothers, escaped 
the cruelty of the Danaides; then Abas, Proteus, and Acrisivs. 

Of Danae, daughter to the last, was bom Perseus, who having, 
when he was grown up, unfortunately killed his grandfather, Acn- 
8iu8, and hot being able to bear the sight of Argos, where he com- 
mitted that invpluntary murder, withdrew to Mycene, and there 
fixed the seat of his kingdom. 

MrcENJB. Perseus, then translated the seat of the kingdom from 
Argos to Mycene. He left several sons behind him; among others, 
Alceus, Sthenelus, and Electryon. Alcieus was the father of Am- 
phitryon ; Sthenelus of Eurystheus ; and Electryon of Alcmena. 
Amphitryon married Alcmena, upon whom Jupiter begat Hercules. 

Eurystheus and Hercules came into the world the same day ; but 
as the birth of the former was by Juno's management antecedent to 
that of the latter, Hercules was forced to be subject to him, and was 
obliged by his order to undertake the twelve labours, so celebrated 
in fabulous history. 

The kings who reigned at Mycenae, after Perseus, were, Elec- 
tryon, Sthenelus, and Eurystheus. The last, after the death 
of Hercules, declared open war against his descendants, apprehend- 
ing they might some time or other attempt to dethrone him; which, 
ad it happened, was done by the Herachde; for, having killed 
Eurystheus m battle, they entered victorious into Peloponnesus, 
and made theaD[iselves masters of the country. But, as this happened 
before the time determined by fate, a plague ensued, which, with 
the direction of an oracle, obliged them to (}uit the country. Three 
yeaiB after this, being deceived by the ambiguous expression of the 
oracle, they made a second attempt, which likewise proved fruit- 
. leas. This was about twenty years before the taking of Troy. 

Atreus, the son of Pelope, uncle by the nK)ther'8 side to Eurys-» 
theoB, was the latter's successor. And in this manner the crown 
came to the descendants of Pelops, from whom Peloponnesus, which 
befbrewas called Apia, derived its name. The bloody hatred of the 
two brothers, Atreus and Thyestes, is known to all the world. 

Plisthskes, the son of Atreus, succeeded his father in the king- 
dom of Mycens, which he left to his son Aoamemnon, who was 
succeeded by bis son Orestes. The kingdom of Mycene was fill- 
ed with enormous and horrible crimes, from the time it came into 
the family of Pelops. 

TniMENBs and^PENTBiLVs, sons of Orestes, reigned after their 
Ikthery and were at last driven out of Pelopomiesus by the Heraetide. 
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AM.i.C.isaL a«r of this kingdom. Hajring settM m AUtiiotL^he 
diyidod all the ooootry sulgect to him inlOi twelve dutricfeik M& it 
WM who oiUhlished tho Areopagu& 

Tliia auguit tribonal, in. the Tcign of his noeesBor CmjLMA9^ 
a^udged the faraoos differenoe between Nepluoe mid Hmau t^lm 
time Jiappened Deucalioa*8 flood. The delege of Ovygea in Attioe. 
WM rauoh i!«>re ancieQtt and ha^iened lOiO yean More the flfsfr 
Olympiad, and conseqoentlT in the year of the world 2906. 

Amphictyon, the third king of Atheoe, proeiiced a confedeiracy 
between twelve nations, which asMmbled twice a year at Thermo* 
py]», there to offer their conmion sacrifices, and to consult together 
apon their a&Us in general, as also apon the affidm of each Bati<m ' 
m particular. This convention was called the aaeembly of the Am* 
phictyoos. 

The reign of Eexcvtbkui is remarkahle.fer the amval of Ceres* 
in Attica, after the rape of her daughter Proeei|iine, as also for th« 
institutbn of the mysteries at Eleusis. 

A. M. tm. The reign of iEonui, the son of Pandioa, is the mest 

Aai.i.0.1381 illustrious period of the history of the heroes. In his 
time «re' Disced the expedition of the Aiganmits; the cefebrated 
labonis of Hercules ; the war of Minos, second king, of Crete, against 
the Atheniai^ ; the story of Theseus and Ariad&& 

Thesbus succeeded his father ^geus. Cecrops-had divided At* 
tica into twelve boroughs, or twelve districts, separated from, each 
other. Theseus brought the people to undentand the advantages 
of common government, and united the twelve boroughs into one 
city or body politic, in wluch the whole authority was nnited. 

Coonut was the last king of Athens : he devoted lumself to die ' 
Ibr his people. 

A. M. iB84. Af^er him the title of kmg was extinguished asMmdr 

Aac J. C. isra. the Athenians. Medon, his son, was set at the heaS 
of the commonwealth, with the title of Archon, that is to ssy, pre- 
sident or governor. The fint Archontes were for life; but the Athe« 
nians» growing weary of a govoimient which th^ still tiiought borc4 
too great « resemblance to royal powCT,made their Arcbonie8^elec.<* 
iive every ten years, and at kst reduced it to an annual office. 
4. M. 9M8i Thcbki. Cadmus, who camie by sea, froDL the eoa st 

Abl j. c. im. of Phmnicia, that is, from about 1^^ ^°^ Sidon,8el.a- 
ad upon that part of the country, which was aibsrwards called fio jo- 
tia. He built there the citv of Thebes, or at least a citadelv wb4<A 
from hm own name he called Cadmea, and there fixed the sealvof 
luspower and dominion. 

The fatal misfortune of Laius, (me of bis suocessora, and of Joe asta 
his wife, of CEdipus their son, of Etocles and Pofynices, who ^were 
bom of the incestuous marriage of Jocasta with GSdmus^ havri fbr* 
nished ample matter for foboloiia narration and theatrical r^ ee^ 



SysjmpAy 0Tfluta^9Muwf. It is tqppoMied^ that Ittv^ tks fiiil; 
Idiie , of ,L«<;oiiia| began his reign about 1516 years before tiw Cbris* 
tia^fiera, ' " ' ^ 

TriVDARns, the ninth king of Laced^emon, faa4^ by Le<la» Castor 
and Pollux, who were twins, besi^oi Helena, ancl Clytemnestra the . 
wye..ofjAg am e m n o n» Jang of Mycenag. Having survived bis two. 
■ona» the iw^,.be b^^an to think of choosing a successor, by look- . 
in^ out for a husband for his daughter Helena. Al) the suitors to . 
this princesa bound themselves by oath, to abide by, and entirely 
aubmit to, the cho^e wJiich the lady herself should make, who de- 
terming in favour of Menelaus. She Jiad not lived above tliree 
years with her husband, before she was carried offby Alexander or . 
Paris, son of Priam, king of the Trojans ; which rape was the cause, 
of the Trojan war. Greece did not properly begin to kAp:w pr ex- 
perience her united strength, till the famous siege of that city, 
where Achilles, the Ajaxes, Nekor, and Ulysses, ^ave Asia sufficient 
reason to forebode her. f\iture subjectiofi to their posterity. The 
Greeks took Troy after a ten years' siege, much about the tune that 
Jenbtbah governed the people of Crod ; that is, according to Arch- 
bishop Usher, in the year of the world 2820, and 1184 years before 
JesQB Christ This epocha is famous in history, and should carefully 
be remembered, as well as that of the Olympiads* 

An Olympiad is the revolution of four complete yca», from one 
celebration of the Olympic games to the other. We have elsewhere 
given an account of the institution of these games, which were 
^ebrated every four years, near, the town of Pisa, otherwise called 
Olyinpia. 

The common era of the Olympiads begins in the summer of the 
year of the world 3228, 776 years before Jesus Christ, from the 
games in which Corebus won the ppre in the foot-race. 

Fourscore years after the taJuug ol Troy, the Heraclide re-enter- 
ed Peloponnesus, and siezed Lacediemon, where two brothers, Eu- 
ryethenes and Procles, sons of Aristodemus, began to rei^ together, 
and from their time the sceptre alwa3r8 continued jomtly in the 
hands of the descendants of those two families. Many years after 
this, Lycurgus instituted that body of laws for the Spartan^ stale, 
which rendered both the legislator and republic so famous in his- 
tory : I shall speak of them at large in the sequel. 
A M.98S8. ^ CoRiKTH. Corinth began later than the Other cities 
AuL J. c. 1378. I imve. been speaking of to be governed by kings of its 
own. It was at first subject to those of Argos and Mycene ; at last, 
Sisyi^us, the son.of ^olus, made himself master of it. But his de- 
scenc^ts were dispoesessedof the throne by the Heraclide, about 
110 years aft^ the ai^e of Troy. 

The regal power, after this, came to the descendants of Baccbw, 
tinder whoip the monarchy was changed into an aristocracy, that is,' 
the reins of ^e jrovemment weire in the hands of the eldlm, who 
aanually chMe.irom among then^elyea a ^hi^ magytfrate, whom 
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tliey called Prftanis. At last Cypseloa ha?iii; sfained^ the people, 
Qfurped tiM aopreme authority, which he transmitted to his son Peri* 
aMer; wh« held a distinguiahed rank amonff the Grecian eagres, oa 
ftoeount of the love ho bore to learning, and the protection and en 
couragement he gave to learned men. 

A U. tm. Macedonia. It was a long time befiire the Greela 

AatJ.cuis. paid anv great attention to Macedonia. Her kings, 
living retired in woods and mountains, seemed not to be ccmsidered 
as a part of Greece. They pretended, that their kings, of whom 
CAKAitua was the first, were descended from Hercules. Philip, and 
his son Alexander, raised the glory of this kingdom to a very high 
pitch. It had subsisted 471 years before the death of Alexander, 
and continued 155 more, till recBcos was defeated and taken by the 
Romans; in all, 626 yeanu 

ARTICLE V- 

CoioiiiM of the Greeka w&aX into Ana Minor. 

We have already observed, that fourscore years after the taking 
of Troy, the Heracltde recovered Peloponnesus, afterhavii^ defeat- 
ed the Pek^dsB, that Lb, Tisamenes and Penthilus, sons of Orestes i 
and that thev mvided the kingdoms of Mycene,Arg08, and Laoedc« 
Bon, among tiiemselves. 

So great a revolution as this changed almost the whole face of 
the country, and made way forseveralvery famous transmigrations. 
To understand these the better, and to have>the clearer idea of the 
•ituation of many of the Grecian nations, as also of the four dialects, 
or different idioms of speech, that prevailed among them, it will be 
riecessarv to look a little farther back into history. 



Deucalion,''! who reigned in Thessaly, and under whom happened 
the flood that bears his name, had by Pyrrha his wife two sons, Hel 
ien and Amphictyon. The latter, having driven Cranaus out of 
iithens, reigned there in his place. Hellen, if we may believe the 
historians of his country, gave the name of Hellenes to the Greeks : 
he bad three sons, ^olus, Dorus, and Xuthus. 

JBolus, who was the eldest, succeeded his father, and besides 
Thessaly, had Locris and Boeotia added to his dominions. Several 
of liis descendants went into Peloponnesus with Pelops, the son of 
Tantalus, king of Phry^a, from whom Peloponnesus took its name, 
and s^tled themselves m Laconia. 

The country contiguous to Parnassus, fell to the share of Dorus, 
■ad Aom him was caUed Doris. 

Xuthus, compelled bv his brothers, upon some private quarrel, to 
quit his country, retired into Attica, where he married the daughter 
of Erecfatheus, king of the Athenians, by whom he had two sons, 
Aoheus and Ion. 

Aa involuBtaxy murder committed by Achnus, obliged him to re* 
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^ture to PelqKxmeras, winch was then called E^na^ of wMch ooo 
part waa from him called Achaia. His descendants settled at La- 
eedflbmon. 

Ion, haying signalized himself by his victories, was invited by the 
Athenians to govern their city, and ffave his name to the countrv ; 
for the inhabitants of Attica were likewise called lonians. The 
number of the citizens increased to such a degree, that the Athe* 
nians were obliged to send a colony of Jonians into Peloponnesus, 
who likewise gave their name to the country they possessed. 

Thus all the inhabitants of Peloponnesus, though composed ofdiA 
ferent people, were united under the names of Acnseans and lonians. 

The Heraclidfe, fourscore years afler the taking of Troy, ^solved 
seriously to recover Peloponnesus, which, they uL^igined, of right 
belonged to them. They had three principal leaders, sons of Aris- 
tomacnus, namely, Temenus, Crespbontes, and Aristodemus : the 
last dying, his two sons, Eurysthenes and Procles, succeeded him. 
The success of their expedition was as happy as the motive was just, 
and they recovered the ]>06se8sion of their ancient domain. Argos 
fell to Temenus, Messenia to.Cresphoutes, and Laconia to the two 
sons of Aristodemus. 

Such of the Acheans as were descended from ^olus, and had 
hitherto inhabited Ijaconia, being driven jfrom thence by the Dorians, 
who accompanied the Heraclidae into Peloponnesus, after some waiH 
dering, settled in that part of Asia Minor which from them took the 
name ofiEolus, where they founded Smyrna, and eleven other cities ; 
but the city of Smymircame afterwards into the hands of the loni- 
ans. The iEolians became likewise possessed of several cities of 
Lesbos. 

As for the Acheans of Mycene and Argos, being compeOed to 
abandon their' country to the Heraclidoe, they seized upon that of 
the lonians, who dwelt at that time in a part of Peloponnesus. The 
latter fled at first to Athens, their original country, from whence 
they some time afterwards departed under the conduct of Nileus 
ana Androcles, both sons of Codrus, and seized upon that part of 
the coast of Asia Minor which lies between Caria and Lydia, and 
from them was named Ionia; here they built twelve cities, Ephesus, 
Clazomene, Samoa, dtc 

The power of tbe Athenians,* who had then Codrus for Cheir 
king, being very much augmented by the great number of refugees 
that had fled into their country, the Herachde thought proper toop« 
pose the progress of their power, and for that reason made war upon 
them. The latter were worsted in a battle, but still remained ma»» 
tens of Megaris, where they built Megrara, and settled the Dorians 
in that country in the room of the lonians. 

One part of the Dorians continued in the country after the death 
of CodniSst another went to Crete ; the greatest number lefetled m 

• Btrtb. pb 383. t Strab* p. 653. 
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ffiit^M'dfl^^Miiiorwliichfinom ttiem waseafieil'Doris, whefa* 
they buQt HdiearnaMttfl, Ciudu8,'and other dties, ttad nuide them- 
■elvei maflten of the islandi of Rhodes, Cos, dtc 

TKe Grecian DiaUcU. 

Tt will now be more easy to understand what we have to say con* 
ceming the several Grecian dialects. These were four in number: 
the Atti6, the Ionic, the Doric, and the iEoIic They were in reality 
Ibur different lan^ages, each of them perfect in its kind, and used 
by a distinct nation; but yet all derived from, and grrounded upon, 
the sam0 original tongue. And this diversity of languages can no 
ways appear wonderful in a country where the inhabitants consisted 
of different nations, that did not depend upon one another, but had 
tech its particular territories. 

1. The Attic dialect is that which was uSed in Athens, and the 
country round about. This dialect has been chiefly used by Thucy- 
dides, Aristophanes, Plato, Isocrates, Xenopbon, and Demosthenes. 

S. The Ionic dialect was almost the same with the ancient Attic ; 
but after it had passed into several towns of Asia Minor^'and into 
the adjacent isluids, which were colonies of the Athenians, and of 
the people of Achaia, it received a sort of new tincture, and diVlnot 
eome up to that perfect delicacy which the Athenians afterwards 
attained. Hippocrates and Herodotus wrote in this dialect. 

3. The Doric was first in use among the Spartans, and the peo- 
ple of Argos; it passed afterwards into Epinis, Libya, Sicily, 
Rhodes, and Crete. Archimedes and Theocritus, bdth of thi^m Sy • 
racusans, and Pindar, followed this dialect. 

4. The iBoIic dialect was at first used by the Boeotians and fhdir 
neighbours, and then in iEolis, a country m Asia Minor, between 
Ionia and Mysia, which contained ten or twelve cities, that were 
Grecian Colonies. Sappho and Alceus, of whose works very little 
i^mains, wrote in this dialect. We find also a mixture of it in the 
i^ritihgs of Theocritus, Pindar, Homer, and many others. 

ARTICLE VI. 

Th« npaUieui form of f oVermnenl almost fenordly ettaUiahed throogfaoiit Graeoeb 

The reader may have observed, in the little I have said about the 
aeverai settlements of Greece, that the primordial grounds of all 
those different states was monarchical government, the most an- 
cient of aU ^rms, the most oniversally received and established, the 
most proper to maintain peace and concord ; and which, as Plato ob» 
t6m^* jk Ibnaed apon the model of paternal authority, and of that 
sentte and-fliodenlie dominion, which fathers ^ercise over theil 
families 

^PlaL4eL«.Lia.p.fi8d. 
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But, ti thd sUtd of thingi degenerated by degreee, tkiougb tliA. 

t&justice of usurpers, the severity of lawful masters, the insurrec-. 
tions of the people, and a thousand accidents and revolutions, that 
happened in those states; a totally different spirit seized tlie peoplet 
which prevailed all over Greece, kindled a violent desire of uherty, 
and brought about a general change of government every where, 
except in Macedonia ; so that monarchy gave way to a republican 
government, which however was diversified into almost as many 
various forms as there were different cities, according to the differ* 
ent genius and peculiar character of each people. However, there 
stiH remained a kind of tincture or leaven of the ancient monarchi- 
cal government, which from time to time inflamed the ambition of ^ 
many private citizens, and made them desire to become masters of 
their country. In almost every one of these petty states of Greece* 
some private persons arose, who without any right to the throne, 
either by birth or Section of the citizens, endeavoured to advance 
themselves to it by cabal, treachery, and violence ; and who, without 
any respect for the laws, or regard to the public good, exercised a 
sovereign authority, with a despotic empire and arbitrary sway. In 
order to support their unjust usurpations in the midst of distrusts 
and alarms, they thought themselves obliged to prevent imaginary, 
or to suppress real conspiracies, by the most cruel proscriptions ; and 
to sacrifice to their own security all those whom merit, rank, wealth, 
zeal for liberty, or love of their country, rendered obnoxious to a 
suspicious and tottering government, which found itself hated by all 
and was sensible it deserved to be so. It was this cruel and mhu- 
man treatment that rendered these men so odious, under the appel- 
lation of tyrants,*^ and which furnished such ample matter for the 
declamation of orators, and the tragical representations of the 
theatre. 

All these cities and districts of Greece, that seemed so entirely 
disjointed from one another by their laws, customs, and interests, 
were nevertheless formed and combined into one sole, entire, and 
united body ; whose strength increased to such a degree, as to make 
the formidable power of the Persians under Darius and Xerxes trem- 
ble ; and which even then, perhaps, would have entirely overthrown 
the Persian greatness, had the Grecian states been wise epough to 
preserve that union and concord among themselves, whieb altef- 
wards rendered them invincible. This is the scene which I am now 
to open, and which certainly merits the reader's whole attention. 

We shall see, in the following volumes, a small nation, confined 
within a country not equal to the fourth part of France, disputmg 
for dominoin with the most powerful empire then upon the earth; 
sod vfp. shall see this handful of men, not only making head against 
the innumerable army of the Persians, but dispersing, routing, and 
cutting them to pieces, and sometimes reducing the Persian pride 

^ * Thi* word originally signified no mora than king, and ww ucieaUj the tith of law* 
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to the conquered, as fflorioas for the conquerorB. 

Among the cities of Greece, there were two that particmarljr ^b* 
tinguiahra themaelTea, and acquired an authority and a kind of 
•operioritjr over the rest, solely by their merit and conduct : these 
two were Lacedsmon and Athens. As these cities make a consi- 
derable figure, and act an Dlustrious part in ^e ensuing history, 
befi>re I enter upon particulars, I think I ought first to give the 
reader some idea of the genius, character, manners, and govern- 
n&ent, of thehr respective inhabitants. Plutarch, in the lives of Ly- 
cQrgtit and Sc^on, will funiish me with the great^ pah of what 
I have to say upon this head. 

ARTICLE Vn, 

Hw 0f«rttti govttmneiit Ltwi wtaUuhed bf Lyeftir^ 

There is perhaps nothing in profane history better attested, and 
at the same time mpre incredible, than what relates to the govern- 
ment of Soarta, and the discipline established in it by L^curgus. 
This legislator was the son of Eunomos,* one jf the two kmgs who 
reignea together in Sparta. It would have been easy for Lycurgus 
to have ascended the throne after the death of his eldest brother, 
who left no son behind Mm ; and in fact he was king for some days. 
But, as soon as his sister-in-law was found to be with child, he 
declared that the crown belonged to her son, if she had one ; and 
from thence&rth he governed the kingdom only as his guardian. In 
the mean time, the widow save him secretly to understand, that if 
he would promise to marnr her when he was king, she would destroy 
the fruit of her womo. So detestable a propoMl struck Lycurgua 
with horror ; however, he concealed his indignation, and amusing 
the woman with difiierent pretences, so managed it, that she went 
her full time, and was delivered. As soon as the child was bom, 
he proclaimed him king, and took care to have him brought vip and 
educated in a proper manner. This prince, on account of the joy 
which the people testified at his birth, was named Charilaus. 

The state was at this time in great disorder ;t the authority, both 
of the kings and the laws, being absolutely despised and disregarded. 
No curb was strong enough to restrain the audaciousness of the 
people, which every day increased more and more. 

Lycurgus formed the bold design of making a thorough refi>rma- 
tion in the Spartan government; and to be the more capable of 
making wise regulations, he thought fit.to travel into several coun- 
tries, m order to acquaint himself with the different manners of 
other nations, and to consult the most able and experienced persona 
in the art of government. He began with the island of Crete, whose 
harsh and austere laws are very famous; from thence he passed into 
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Asia, where fqjte oiirerent castoms pretailed; ftA^^laBt'tif itH, bd 
went into &)rpti wluch was then the seat of science, wisdom, and 
good conos^ 

His kmg, absence only made his comitiy the more desirous of hk 
retarn ;* £ui the kings themselves iinpbrti^ned him to that purpose^ 
liesog sensible how much they stood in need of his authority to keep 
tlie people within bounds, and ii^ some degree of subjection ana 
order. . When he caipeback to Sparta« he undertook to change the 
whole form of their government. Wing persuaded, that a few par- 
ticuiar laws would produce .np ^eat enect. . 

But before he put this design in execution, he went to Delphi, to 
eonsult tfaeoTttcle of Apollo: ii^here after having offeree his sacri- 
fice, he received, that famous answer, in which me prisstess caUed 
him a/rimidqfih9 god^y.and rather a god than a man. And as for 
the favour he desired of being able to frame a set of good kws for 
his country,, she told him, the god had heard his prayers, and that 
the GOinmonweidth he was going to establish would be the most ex • 
cellent state in the worid. _ . 

On his return to Sparta, the first thing he did was to brmg over 
to his designs the leading men of the city, whom he made acquaint* 
^d. with his views ; and when he was assured of their approoation 
and concurrence, he went into the public market-place, aocompa* 
nied with a number of armed men, in order to astonish and intimi- 
date those wh^ might desire to oppose his undertaking. , 

The new form of government which he introduced into Sparta, 
may be reduced to three principal institutions. 

l^iBST Institution. 2%e Senate* 

Qf all the new regulations or instituijonsmadeby Lycurfii2s,f the 
greatest and most considerable was that of the senate ; vniich* by 
tempering and balancing, as Plato observes, the too absolute powef 
of the kmgs, by an authority of equal weight and in^uence with 
theirs, became the principal support and preservation of that state* 
For whereas before, it was ever unsteady, and tending one while 
towards tyranny, by the violent proceeding of the kings ; at other 
times towards democracy^by the excessive power of the people^ 
the senate served as a kind of counterpoise to both, whioh kept the 
state in a due equilibrium, and preserved it in a firm and steady 
ntoatioo ; the twenty-eight senators,! of wUch it consisted, siding 
with the kings^ when the people were grasping at too much power; 
and. on the other hand espousing the interests of the people, when* 
ever the kings attempted to carry their authority too &r. 

Lycurgus having thus tempered the government, those that came 
after him thought the power of the thirty, that composed tliO 
senate, still too strong and absolute ; and therefore, as a check upod 

I Tldi cmMMU Mo&isd of Uurty p«iMii«, iDdading the two k^ 
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Uiem, ihtj dannd the aatliorily of the Ephori,* about 130 jeaxi 
after Lycurgus. The Ephori were 6fe in number, end reaiamed 
but one year in office. They were aU diosen out of the peofde; 
and in that reepect considerably resembled the tribunes of the peo- 
ple amon{[ the Komans. Their authority extended to the arresting 
and imprisoning the persons of their kings, as it happened in the case 
of Pausanias. The institution of the Ephori began in tbe reign 
of Theopompus^ whose wife reproachii^ him, that he would leave 
to his children the regal authority in a worse condition than 
be had received it: on the coYxtrary, said he, I shall leave it to 
them in a much better condition, as it will be more permanent 
and lastiiifi. 

The Spartan government then was not purely monarchical. The 
nobility had a ffreat share in it, and the people were not excluded. 
Each part of this bodv politic, in proportmn as it contributed to the 
public good, found in it their advanta^ ; so that in spite of the na- 
tural restlessness and inconstancy of man's heart, which is always 
thirating afler novelty and change, and ill never cured of its disgust 
to unifbrmity, Lacedsmon persevered for many ages in the exact 
observance of her laws. 

SsoojiD iNSTiTUTioif . The Divition of the Landi, and the Pro- 
hibUion qf Chid and Silver Money, 

The second and the boldest institution of LyGurgu8,f was the divi- 
aion of the lands, which be looked upon as absolutely necessary for 
estabUshin^ peace and good order in tbe commonwealth. The great- 
er part of the people were so poor, that they had not one inch of land 
of their own, whilst a small number of individuals were possessed 
of all the lands and wealth of the country ; in order therefore to 
badish insolence, envy, fraud, luxury, and two other distempers of 
the state, still greater and more ancient than those, I mean extreme 
poverty and excessive wealth, he persuaded the citizens to ffive up 
all their lands to the commonwealth, and to make a new division m 
them, that they might all live together in a perfect equality, and 
that no pre-eminence or honours i£ould be given htit to vutne and 
merit alone. 

This scheme, extraordinary as it was, was immediately executed. 
Lycurgus divided the lands of Laconia into 30,000 parts, which he 
distributed among the inhabitants of the country; and the territo- 
ries of Sparta into 9000 parts, which he distributed among an equal 
number of citizens. It is said, that some years afler, as Lycurgus 
was returning from a long journey, and passing through the lands 
of Laconia in the time of harvest, and observing, as he went along, 
the perfect equality of the sheaves of reaped com, he turned towards 
those that were with him, and said smiling, Doei not Laconia look 
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HkB 0l« pifUMiioni €f iei>eral brothers^ w 
ihieirinMnianeeamongiiihein?,, -.,,,• 

After haviii^ diyided tbeijr immoveables, JieiiniiextQO^ Bkewiae io 
make th% wmo equa) diviBiba of all their moyeAble;g<:^c|;9j9^dchq|;< 
te^9 t&at he jnight i^teii^ banish ^om amoi^ thein ^pmon^r of 
meqaality., , Bci^perceiyu^ that thus Should meet with more oppp- 
sition if he went openly about it^ he eiideavoured to effect 1^ by sap* 
piag thi,e very tQandationfl of avarice* ., For, first h^ ^crieij down dl 
gold, aiid ^yer money, and ordained that no other should he curr^t 
»iian thai of iron, :^hich he made so ve?y hisayy^ andjOTxed at ao Jow 
a raite, tw a cait ai^^ two -oic^ were pecesisaTy, tpf carry no^ a 
eum often minie,* and a whole chamber Iq keep it iij,,„.j p, ,,. 

Theiieft ^hmg^he di/iwas to hamsh aU^upepisp mdmp&tBdqUBjula 
from opvAfL* Butu he had not iop^ tlus^ mjost of thenji wouid^yesunk 
of thw8elv;M,ajid.di8app t][ieffi?U"and silver ipc^^ 

caufBe % tr^de^m^ and a^^^ ^oul^h^ve^up^ i;^^^nrpnt for 
thcfir coinibo4iti|e8^ and^thia ^on monej^ h^dhc^ cui;rencj^ ap^ng.My 
other of di^^Cjrj^ji^ stiatw, wh^^ w^re so frrfriro &teem^ 
it becwie the subject of their oanter and ridicule. 

^HiiiD iNSTiTufioif. 'nePftSiic^eaii, • 

Lr<mtcx7s, 1)^&g^ dedirdtis'b m 
«ffe}^^«UiyMiiiid^;]uid'u^^ ei^irpate t&e loire of H^^« 

made a tlurd regulation, which i^aa that,o(^pubUc meals. Thf^t^he 
mi^At;^ntif eW -^jmpress ;all . ffie iiignificSfuce and ' e7^}:a.vp&^ce pf 
expeMi§miJ^ sill the: ciUzeni^slio^Ide^^ to* 

gether of &e slb^'cptefmcm vtctusos, whicliw^re prdi^nb^d^ 

By* t^is instituttpU of pulblici and cji^mmbn' roeaX^, ahd tli|£s fr^giii^ 
ahd '^i^^city jU '^atirigV it ii^y'^e isuH, that'he mad'e'ric^eis in sottio 
k^orbchliSi^e mMr veiy out if H cohdi- 

Uda ofll^'d^red br'siofeb,t or ^f6iM6hi% their pM^a^ fbi 
there was no way left for a man to. use o^^ enjoy his opulence, or 
even to make any show df it; '^^e fte^poor and the rich ate to* 
ffether^in tl^e sa^ie place, and none were allowed tp appear at. the 
pufi& ealing-rodms, alte^ h^viifg taken cire tb| jSU themselves with 
other diet; pc^ause eveiybody preseht took- particular notice of 
ahy oile'ihat did not ^at or drink/ and the whole conSpaiiy were surti 
^o reproach htm with the deHcairfSLnd' intemperance that iuade him 
despise the co^o^ . 

Th^j^hybre^tremely enrkj^<iat^ms ri^lati<$n; kndit widi 
Upotij^histkidBusion, that in a tumult of ilie peddle,' a yjraiig "tnan, 
liamed Afdindisr, struck o^t one of tycurjfuVs' eyes. The people, 
provoked at Jsnch aii ^piitrage, detiyered the young nian in'tb Lycur- 
gtts^s haiias, vfhoi knew how to revieDi^litiiuelf ih a pirdpeilinaiin^i 
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lbr» Vy the eztnordmtry kindness and nfenUeness with wludi lie 
treated him, he made the violent and hot-headed youth in a KHe 
time become veiy moderate and wise. 

The tables consisted of about fifteen persons each; where none 
could be admitted without the consent oftfae whole company. Each 
person furnished every month a bushel of fiour, ei^t measures of 
wine, hve pounds of cheese, two pounds and a huf of figs, and a 
■mall sum of money for preparing and cooking the victuals. Every 
one, without ejcception of persons, was obliged to be at the common 
meal : and a long time after the making of these relations, king 
Agis, at his return from a fflorious expedition, havme taken the 
liTOrty to dispense with that law, in order, to eat with the queen hit 
wife, was r^rimanded and punished. 

TRe very children were present at these pubhc tables, uid were 
-carried thither as to a school of wisdom and temperance. There 
they were sure to hear grave discourses upon government, and to 
•ee nothing but what tended to their instruction and improvement. 
The conversation was often enlivened with ingenious and sprig^htly 
laillery ; but never intermixed with any thing vulgar or disgusting; 
md if their jesting seemed to make -any person uneasy, they never 
proceeded any farther. Here their children were likewise tramed 
pp and accustomed to great secrecy : as soon as a young man came 
into the dining-room, the oldest person of the company used to say 
to him, pointing to the door, JVbthing tpokm hercy mutt ever go oui 
$hert. 

The most exquisite of all their dishes was what they caSed their 
blade broth ^ and the old men preferred it to every tlung that was 
Bet upon the table. Bionysius the tyrant, when he was at one of 
these mealB> was not of the same opinion; and what was a ragout 
to them, was to bim veiy insipid: — I do not wonder at it» said the 
cook , for the seasoning is wanting; — ^What seasoning ? replied the 
trrant.— Running, aweatinjg, fati^e, hunger, and thirst; these are 
the ingredient8> says the c<mJc, with which we season aU our food. 

Other Ordinakcxs* 

When I ^ak of the ordinaiyces & Lycurgus,j[ I do net mean 
written laws ; he thought proper to leave very few of that kind, 

a^ persuaded, that the most powerful and effectual means of 
enng communities happy, and people virtuous, is by the good 
example, and the impression made on the mind by the manners and 
]>ractice of the citizens : for the principles thus implanted by educa- 
tion remiun firm and immoveable, as thev are rooted in the will, 
which is always a stronger and more durable tie than the yoke of 
necessity ; and the youth that have been thus nurtured and educated, 
become laws and legislators to themselves. These are ^e reasons 

•oio.thiiiP,awMt Jib. ▼. 11.11a tnutvitli|«.^4i. 
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why Ljcnrgmi^ ioetead of leavinif Ub ordinaiiccSsi in wniili|^, endea- 
vourad to impnat and enforce them by practice and example* 

He looked upon the education of youth as the greatest and most 
important object of a legislator's care* Hifi grand principle was, 
that children belonged more to the state than to their parents ; and 
therefore he would not have them brought up accoroinfi^ to their 
humours and caprice, but would have the state entrusted with the 
care of their education, in order to have them formed upon fixed 
and uniform principles, which might insjare them betimes with the 
love of their country and of virtue* 

As soon as a bojr was bom, the elders of each tribe visited him ;^ 
and if they found him well made, strong, and vigorous, they ordered 
him to be brought up, and assigned him one of the 9000 portions of 
land for his inheritance;! if, on the contrary, they found him io be 
deformed, tender, and weakly, eo that they could not expect that he 
would ever have a strong and healthfhl constitution, they condemned 
him to perish, and caused the mfant to be exposed. 

Children were early accustomed not to be nice or difficult in their 
eatin|r ; not to be afraid in the dark, or when thev were left alone : 
not to give themselves up to peevishness and ill humour, to crying 
and bawlinjg; to walk barefoot,} that they might be inured to &• 
tigue ; to lie hard at nights ; to wear the same clothes winter and 
sununei , in order to harden them against cold and heat. 

At the age of seven years they were put into the classes,! where 
they were brought up all together under the same discipline. Their 
educational properly speaking, was only an apprenticeship of obedi* 
ence : the legislator having rightly considered, that the surest way 
to have citizens submissive to the law and to the magistrates, in 
which the good order and happiness of a state chiefly consists, was 
to teach children early, and to accustom them from their tender 
years, to be perfecUy obedient to their masters and superiors. 

While they were at table,! it was usual for the masters to in- 
struct the boys by proposing them questions. They would ask them, 
for example, who is the most worthy man in the town? What do 
you think of such or such -an action? The boys were obliged to 
give a quick or ready answeis which was also to be accompanied 
with a reason and a proof, both couched in few words : for they 
were accustomed betimes to the laconic style, that is, to a dose and 
concise way of speaking and writing. Lycurffus was for having 
the money bulky, heavy, and of little value, and their language, on 
the contrary, very pithy and short; and a great deal of sense com- 
prised in few words. 

* Plot. vit. Lye. p. 48. 

t I do not jompr«b«nd how thoy eoaki udfn to vrwf on* of Umm ehildrm <mm of A* 
9000 portioiu> MwroDriated to the city, for hu inheritance. Wai the number of «tiieBi 
Always the Munel Did it never exceed 90001 It ia not Mid m thit cum, at in the diviiAoa 
of thakoly land, Uiat the porliou aUottedto a famUy always cootttned in il, nd oooU 
not be ontiiehr alienated. . ^ . , «» 

1 Xea.daLae.MpLn.C77. ^ Wnt. in Lye p. 50. 
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As ferBtfliitiire^tliey only learned as nmdi at was neceamn. 
AD the aciencw were lianiiQed out of their cooiMsry ; their study 
tended oi^ to know how to obej,to bear hardship and iati^e, and 
to oonqoer in battle. Tlie aaperintendeiit 6f thAt edneation was 
one of the meet honoorable men of the city,aiid of thefiiat rank and 
ednAttkm, who appointed over ererf ckaa of boya auuften of the 
moit approved wiadom tad probity. 

There waa one kind Of thefl only (and that too more a mmaml 
than a real one) which the boya were allowed,! aqd even ordered, to- 
practise. They were taaght to slip, as cubntngiy and cleverly as 
ther coold, into ibe ffardew «nd public halls, in order to steal away 
hem xir meat : and if they were canirbt in the fkct, they were 
pankhed for their want of dexterity. We are told that <Mie of them, 
Wving stden a youn^foz, hid it under his robe, and sufiered, without 
ntterin|^ a comfdaiDt, the aiihnal to gnaw* into his bellv', and tear 
out hia very bow^ till he fell dead upon the spot Thu kind of 
theft, as I have said, was but oominal, and not properly a robbeiy ; 
since it was authorised by the law and the consent of the citiseus. 
The intent of the legjslator in allowing it, was to inspire the Spar- 
tan youths who were all deadgned ibr war, with greater boldnees, 
aubtdty^ and address ; to inure than betimes to the life of a-Mdier ; 
to teadi them to five upon a little, and to be able to shift fer them- 
■ehres. But I have already treated this matter mote atlarge^se- 
where.| 

The patience and constancy of the Spartan youth most oons|HCu- 
Ottdy appeared in a oerUin festival,! celebrated in honour ii^* Diana; 
Bumuned Ortlna, where the children before the eyes cithiHt parents, 
and in preaence of the Whole city,|| suffered themselves to be wlfif^ 
till the bibod ran down upon the altair of this crud goddess, where 
— c^i — y ^jjj^y expired under the stroked, and all this without utter- 



ing the least cry, or so much as a groan or a sigh *, and. even 4heir 
own fktheis, when they saw them covered with Uopd aikT wounds, 
and rtedy to expire, exhorted them to persevere to the end with 
constancy and resolution.' Plutarch assures us, that he had seen 
with his own eyes a great many children lose thdr lives at the'cde- 
bration of these cruel rites. Hence it is, that Horac^ gives the 
epithet of patient to.the city of Lacedsmon,^ JPulteiu LaeedOBmonf 
aiMi another author makes a man who had received three strokes of '^ 
aftiek without comphdning, say, Tres piagat Sparianii nebUUaU 



The most usual occupation of the Lacedemonians was hunting,** 
and other bodily exercises. They were forbidden to exerdse any 
niechanic art. The Elotae, who were a sort of slaves,* tilled their 
Md for them, and paid them a Certain proportion pf th^ produced 

*Sii"-fiSJ^Si u._^!?^r?-^«-e:*^ id««hii»«iiBfci:.Mon.>«t. 
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L^ctnrgfKf ^wafl wflfing that his citizens sHodd enjoy a great deal 
of leisure :* they had largfe common-halls, where the people used to 
meet to converse together: and though their discourses chiefly 
turned iqion grave and serious topics, yet they seasoned them with 
a mixture of wit and facetious humour, both agreeable and instruc- 
tive. They passed little of their time alone, being accustomed to 
live like bees, always together, always about their cmefs and leaders. 
Phe love of their country and of the public good was their predomi- 
nant passion : they did not imagine they belonged to themselves, 
but to their country. Piedaretus, having missed the honour of beiti^ 
chosen one of the 300 who had a certain rank of distinction in the 
city, went home extremely pleased and satisfied, saying. He toot 
pverj^yed there were 300 men in Sparta more worthy than hkfiself. 

At Sparta every thln^ tended to inspire the love of virtue ana the 
hatred of vice ;f the actions of the citizens, their conversations, and 
even. their public monuments and inscriptions. It was hard for men, 
brought up in the nudst of so mdny kving precepts and examples, 
not to become virtuous, as far as heathens were capable x)f virtue. 
It was to preserve these happy dispositions, that Lycurgus did not 
allow all sorts of persons to travel, lest they should bring homo 
foreign manners, and return infected vnth the licentious customs of 
other countries, which virould necessarily create in a little time an 
aversion for the mode of lifo and maxims of Lacedoemon. Neither 
would he suffer any strangers t(^ remain in the city, who did not 
o(»ne thither to some useral or profitable end, but out of mere curi- 

aoaty ; heua^ afraid they should bring along with them the defects 
and vices of their own countries ; and being persuaded, at the Same 
'time, that it was niore importuit and necessary to shut the gates of 
a city against depraved and corrupt manners, than against infectious 
distempers. Properly speakings, the very trade and business of the 

. Laoedsemonians was war; every tiling with them tended that way: 
arms were their only exercise and employment ; their life was much 
less hard and austere in the camp than in the city; and they were 
the only people in the world, to whom the time of war was a time 
of ease and refl^shment; because then the reins of that strict and 
severe discipline which prevailed at Sparta, were somewhat relaxed, 
ana the men were indulged m a little more liberty. With them tho* 

' • firs^ and most inviolable law of war,} as Demara^us told Xerxei;, 
was, never to fiy, or turn their backs, whatever superiority of num- 
bers the enemy's army might consist of; never to quit their posts ; 
ttever to deliver uj their arms; in a word, either to conquer or to 
dk. This maxim was so important and essential in their opinion,! 

' thfit Whenthe ppet Archilochus came to Sparta, they obliged him 
to leave their city immediately ; because they understood, that in 
one of his poems he had said, R woi belter for a man to ihroto down 
ki» drmSf than to expose himee^ to he killed. 

r •mOLv^W^ tIbU-P-M. Illerod. l.^M|kl(M. (Fbtb* 

*Z4ioeo. itvUtnt. B. S30. 

Vol. U. y 
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Henee Si k,* that ft mother Tecommended to her son, who was 
going to make a campaign, that he should return either with or 
upon his shield; and tnat another, hearing that her son waa killed 
in fighting for his countnr, answered very coldly, i brottghi him into 
Vu world far no other encf .f This temper of mind was general among 
tho Lacedemonians. After the famous hattle of I^uctra, whi(£ 
was so fatal to the Spartans, the parents of those that died m the 
action, oongratulatea one another upon it, and went to the temples 
to thank the gods that their children had done their duty; whereas 
the relations of those who survived the defeat, were inconsolable. 
If any of the Spartans fled in battle, they were dishonoured and dis- 
graced for ever. They were not only excluded from all posts and 
employments in the state, from all assemblies and public diversions; 
hut it was reckoned scandalous to make any alliances with them by 
marriagjB : and a thousand affronts and insults were publicly o^red 
them with impunity. 

The Spartans never wait to fight without first imploring the help 
of the gods by public sacrifices and prayers;} and when that was 
done tne^r marched against the enemy with a perfect confidence and 
expectation of success, as being assured of the divine protection; 
and, to make use of Plutarch's expressions. At if God werepretefd 
toithf andfoti^hifor (A«m, mc <r«v etev wMfAvn^m^^u 

When they had broken and routed the enemy's IL tees,} they never 
pursued them farther than was necessary to make themselves sure 
of the victory; after which they retired, as thinkmg it neither glo ' 
rious nor worthy of Greece, to cut in pieces and destroy an enemy 
that.yieldcd ana fled. And this proved as useful as it was honour^ 
able to the Spartans; fer their enemies, knowing all who resisted 
them were put to the sword, and that they spared none but those 
that fled, generally chose rather to fly than to resist. 

When Uie first mstitutions of Lycurgu^ were received and con* 
firmed by practice,|| and the form of government he bad estahBi&ed 
seemed strong and vigorous enough to support itself ; as Plato says 
of God,ir that after he had finished the creation of the world, he re- 
joiced, when he saw it revolve and perform its first motions with so 
much justness and harmony ; so the Spartan legislator, pleased w?th 
the greatness and beauty of its laws, felt his joy and satisfaction re- 
double, when he saw them, as it were, walk alone, %xA go forward 
so happily. 

But desiring, as fiir as depended on human prudence, to render 
them inmiortiQ and unchangeable, he signifiea vo the people, that 

• "Axxip 9'^90'AftJt^ovfA T^ irAil) rif owwUa^ iui)^«{«&iXi»o^ly«* Tis- 
?ey (l^») j Tckr iv) Tor. Plut. Laeon. apophthef m. p. 811. SomelimM dMy thai 
wero slain ware brought iioine upon their shielda. 

I Cie. tib. L Ttise. aumL n. 102. PJut in Tit Agar p. 613. 

1 nut. in viL Lycuif. p. 53. « Ibid. p. U. H Ibid. a. 57. 

-.UteJ*'?^^*' **™ ^ *■ "• Tim«ua. and giYei ua raawn Ui befiava Uial tUa pkiio- 
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liiere was etiS one point remaining to be perfonned,the most esseh- 
tiid and important of all, about which he woald go and consult the 
oracle of Apollo ; and in the mean time he made them all take an 
oath, that till his return they would inviolably maintain the form of 
government which he had established. When he was arrived at 
Delphi, he consulted the god, to know whether the laws he had made 
were good and sufficient to render the Lacedsmonians happy and 
virtuous. The priestess answered, that nothing was wanting to his 
laws; and that, as long as Sparta observed them, she wouldbe the 
Boost glorious and happy city in the world Lycurgus sent this an- 
swer to Sparta ; and then, thinking he had fulfilled his ministry, he . 
voluntarily died at Dephi, by abstaining from all manner of suste* 
nance. His notion was, that even the death oi great persons and 
statesmen should not be useless and unprofitable to the state, but a 
kind of supplement to their ministry, and one of their most impoiv 
tant actions, which ought to do them as much or more honour than 
all the rest. He therefore thought, that in dyinjg thus he should crown 
and complete all the services which he haa rendered his fellow- 
citizens during his Me; since his death would engafre them to a 
perpetual observation of his institutions, which they bad sworn to 
observe inviolably till his return. 

Although I represent Lycuigus's sentiments upon his own death 
in the light wherein Plutarch has transmitted them to us, I am verir 
far from approving them ; and I make the same declaration with 
respect to several other facts of the like nature, wMch I sometunes 
relate without making any reflections m»on them, though I think 
them very unworthy of approbation. The pretended wise men 
among the heathens had, as well concerning this article as several 
others, but very faint and imperfect notions ; or to speak more pro- 
perly, lemained in great darkness and error. They laid down this 
admirable principle, which we meet with in many of their writings, 
tb0Jt man,* placed in the world as in a certain post by his general, 
cannot abandon it without the express command of him upon wh<Mn 
he depends, that is, of God himself. At other times, they looked 
upon man as a criminal condemned to a melancholy prison, from 
whence indeed he might desire to be released, but could not law- 
fully attempt to be so, but by the course of justice, and the order of 
the magistrate ; and not by breaking his chains, and &Tcing the 
gates of his prison. These notions are beautifUl, because they are 
true ; but the application they made of them was wrong; by taking 
that for an express order of the Deity, which was the pure efl^t 

* y«ttt ^vtiisfoiv, imoimi iapeimtoik, id ait Dti, d« pratidlo eC itatiMt vited«e»- 
dere. CSe. cb leneet d. 73, 

Cato «6 abiit i vUA, ut caiuaiii morion^ naetaiii m ene nvdarat. Yotat enim domi- 
BABp yja in Bobm Dem injuMa Iubc mm raa d«Bugrare. Com verft cauaam justam Daof ' 
ipaa dadarift, ut tuncSoeratif nuoe CaUmi, MDoe muhia ; i» ilia, naadiua fidioa, viraapiani^ 
b»tua as liit tanabria in loeem illam axeaaMnt. Nae taaian ilia vinedla carcatk niparit| 
i$tfi» anim vataot: aod, taoqiiaia h n»a(i8trata aut ab aUnoA poiaatttakgiUni|d0 iDao 
MRBcatM amoa aBimif txiMit U. L T^f. QaMi. n. Ti. 
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VUkeir OMm wbUami or pride, by wliielvUiey wne led tajot^hip- 
eelvee to death, either that they inight deliver themeelvee from the 
paioB and trouUee of thia fife, or immortalixe their namea, aa waa 
the caae with I^curgua, C^ato, and a number of othera. 

I. Thu^ commmdabU in Vu Law» qflAfcurguB. 

' There moat needa hare been (to judge ouly by the event) a great 
4hndof wiadomand prndenceinthelawaof Lycurgua; ttnoe^asloiig 
«a they weredbaerved in Sparta(which was above 500years,)it was 
« moit ikMiriahing and powerild city. It waa notao nmch (aaya Plu- 
tarch, apeaking of the lawa of Sparta,) the govMmment and polity 
«f a city, as the conduct and regular behaviottr of a wise man, who 
paasea bia whole life in the exercise of virtue : or rather, bontinoes 
the aame author, aa the poeta feign, that Herculee, only with lus 
lien's skin and dub, weut from country to country to purge the 
world of robbera and ^anta ; ao 8pana, with a slip at purchment* 
and .an old coat, gave laws to all Xjtreece, which wiuing^ submitted 
to her dominion ; suppressed tyrannies and cmjust authority in cities ; 
|Hit an end to wars, aa she thooghtfit, and<meaaed insurvectioBs ; 
and all this genen^y without moving a shidfl or a sword, and only 
hj sending a simple ambassador amongst them, wbo no aooner ap* 
feaied, than all the people aubmitted, imd fl^^cked about liim like so 
many beea about their monarch: so much vespect did the justice 
1 government of thia dty imprint upontne minds of «1 th^ 



1. The nature cf the S^arimSQoernmetii 

We find at the epd of Lycai^fua's life a reflection made by Phi 
larch, which of itself cdmprehends a ^i eat encomium upon^4hat 
legislatpr. He there says, that Plato, DiogenoB, Zeno, and all those 
who have treated of the establishment of a political state or govern- 
ment, took their plans from the republic of Lycnrgus ; with this dif- 
ference, that the^ confined themselves wholly to words- and theory : 
but Lycurgus, without dwelling upon ideas and speculative nrojects, 
did really ana effectually institute an ininutaUe polity, and rovm a 
whole city <tf philosophers. 

In murder to succeed in this undertaking, and to estalihshthemost 

* ThiiwuwbattlM8pait4we«IledM|rifll0« • thoBf.of leadier «rpuo^^ I 

they twisted round a tlaff in raeh a manner, that there was do ▼aoaney or ve&d q»ce left 
■IMnit. They wrote iipoathnthoaf,aad when thm had WfitteB they iiBr4rwtedit.aada«nl 
k to the general for whoir it waa intewled. Tbiefeneta), who had another etiek <^thoBane 
fise with that on which the tboi« ww twisted and written upon, wrapped itrowMl thotataif 
to the Mim naaner, and hy thatneaae fooad oat the eomkioa and arraMOMont of the 
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p^tfiset ftnn of a coauDCmweatth that could bo, lio mehed dowii> at 
It were, and blended together, what he found best in every kind of 
government, and most conducive to the public good ; thus tempering 
one spiecies with another, and balancing the inconveniences to which 
each of them in particular is subject, with the advantages that re> 
Bc\ from their bein? united together* Sparta had something of the 
raoAarchical form of government, in the authority of her kings; the 
council of thirty, otherwise called the senate, was a true aristocracy ; 
and the power vested in the peoj^e of nominating the senators, and 
of givinffsanction to the laws, resembled a democratical govern- 
ment. The institution of the £phori afterwards served to rectify 
wdat was amiss in those previous establishments, and to supply what 
vns defective. Plato, in more places than one, admires Lycurgus*s 
vnsdom in his institution of the senate, which was equally advanta- 
geous both to the kings and the people ; because bv this means,* 
the law became the only supreme mistress of the aii^gSy and the 
l^gs iievi»r became tyrants over the law. 

2. EqwU dhiiion <f the lands ? gold and nher haniihedfrom Sparia. 

The design formed by Lycurgus of making an eoual distriboti<»i 
of the lands among the citizens, andof '^ntirel^ baniJiing from Spar- 
ta all luxury, avarice, lawsuits, and dissensions, by aDolbhing the 
use of gold and silver, would appear to us a scheme of a oomoKin- 
wealth finely conceived in speculation, but utteriy impracticable in 
execution, did not history a8su**e us, that Sparta actually tttbatsted 
in that condition for many ages. 

When I place the transaction I am now speakuig of among tbo 
laudable part of Lycnrgus's laws, I do not pretend it to be absolutely 
unexceptionable; for I think it can scarce be reconciled with that 
general law of nature, which forbids the taking away one man's 
property to give it to another : and yet this is what was really done 
upon this occasion. Therefore, in this affiiir of dividing the lands, 
I consider oniv so much of it as was truly commendable in itsdf; 
and worthy of admiration. 

Can we possibly conceive, that a roan could persuade the richesi 
and most opulent inhabitants of a city to resign all their revoiaes 
and estates, to level and confound themse^^es with the poorest of 
the people ; to subject themselves to a new way of living, both se- 
vere in Itself, and full of restraint; in a ' 'urd, to debar uiemselvea 
of the use of every thing wherein the ha^'olness and comfort of life 
is thought to consist f And yet this is what Lycurgus actually ef* 
fected m SpMirta. 

Such an institution as this would have been less wonderful, had 
it subsisted only durixig the life of the legislator ; but we know that 
it lasted many ages after his decease. Xenophon, in the enconuum 

* N4u«( Wuiii »^{#o( tyi99T9 /Urtki^ «rwr ivB^Jlarmu ^x' •«• 2»df #sr«# 
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obflerve, that Lacedemon was the only city in the world that pre- 
eenred her discipline and laWs for so considerable a t^m of yeais 
unaltered and inviblate* SoU^ said the latter,* spealdBg of the Lace- 
demonianSy ioio orbe terrartitn tepHngentOijwn atmoM ampHua unit 
moribu9 et wimquam muiaHs legUnu vhuni. 1 belierey however, that 
in Cicero's time the discipline of Sparta, as well as her pow^, #a8 
very much rehixed and diminished ; hot all historians agree, that it 
was maintained in all its vigour till the rdgn of Affis, under whom 
Lysander, thous^i incapable hunsdf of being bfinded or eonropted 
with ^Id, filled his conntiy with luxury uid the hrve of riches, 
bv bnnjfinff into it immense sums of gold and sOver, which were 
the firuit of his victories, and thereby subverting the lawk of Ly 
corgus. 

Sut the introduction of. e[old and sflver money was not the first 
wound given by the Lacedsmonians to the inetitutioiis of their 
kffislator. It was the consequence of the violatiott of another law 
Btul more fundamental Ambition was the vice that preceded, and 
made waj for, avarice. The deare of conquests drew on that of 
Tichds, without which th^ could not propose to extend their domi- 
nions. The main des^ of Lycurffus, m the establiahinff bis laws, 
and eqwdaliy that which prohibited the use of gold and^ver, was, 
■0 Polyhhisf and Plutarch have judiciously obser?ed, to curb and 
Yestrain the «robtti<m of his citizens; to duable them from making 
conqoests, and in a manner to force them to confine themsdlvcs 
within the narrow bounds of their own country, without carrying 
their views and pretensbns any ftrther. Indeed, the' government 
which he established, was sufficient to defend the frontiers of Sparta, 
but was not calculated for the raising her to a dominion over other 
eities. 

The design, then, of Lycurguswasnot to make the Spartans con- 
qaerors.} To remove such thoughts from his fellow-citizens, he 
expressly forbid them, though they inhabited a country surrounded 
with the sea, to meddle with maritime affairs ; to have any fieets, 
or ever to ^ht upon the sea. They were religious observers of 
this prohibition for many ages, and even tiU th'e defeat of Xerxes : 
but upon that oecasi .t» they began to think of makine themselves 
masters at sea, that ,sey might be able to keep so &nnidable an 
enemy at the greater cislance. But having soon perceived, that 
these maritime, remote commands, corrupt^ the maimers of their 
generals, they laid that project aside without ai^ difficulty, as we 
snail ob»3rve, when wo come to speak of king Pausanias. . 

When Lycorgus armed his feUow-citizens with shields and lan- 
fea^ it was not to enable them to oonnnit wrongs and outrages with 
knpumty, bat only to defend themselves against the invasions and 
injuries of others. He made them indeed a nation of warriors and 
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flotdlers; bat it was only that, under the shadow of thebanns, tfae^T' ' 
might live in liberty, moderation, justice, union, and peace, by being 
(xmtent with their own territories, without usurping those of others^ 
and by being persuaded, that no city or state, any more than indii 
viduals, can ever hope for solid and lasting happiness hut from vir* 
tue only. Men of a depraved taste (sa^s Plutarch*" farther on the 
same subject,) who think nothing so desirable as riches and a large 
extent of dominion, may give the preference to those vast empires 
that have subdued and enslaved the world by violence ; but Lycur 
fus was convinced, that a city had occasion ibrnothiiigof that kind, 
in order to be happy. His policy, which has justly been the admi- 
ration of all ages, had no farther views than to establish equity, 
moderation, hberty, and peace ; and was an enemy to all injustice, 
violence, and ambition, and the passion of reigning and extending the 
bounds of the Spartan commonwealth. 

Such reflections as these, which Plutarch agreeably intersperses 
in his lives, and in which their greatest and most essential beauty 
consist, are of infinite use towards the giving as true notions, 
wherein consists the solid and true glory of a state that is reafly 
happy ; as also to correct those false ideas* which we are apt to form 
of the vain greatness of those empires which have swallowed up 
kitagdoms, and of those celebrated conquerors who owe adl their 
fiune and grandeur to violence and usurpation. 

3. Tke exceUeni education cf their ToM. 

The long duration of the laws established by Lycurgoa, is cer- 
tainly very wonderful : but the means he made use of to succeed 
therein are no less worthy g£ admiration. The principal of these 
was the extraordinary care he took to have the Spartan youth 
brought up in an exact and severe discipline : for (as Plutarch ob- 
serves) the ^ligious obligation of an oath, which he exacted from 
the citisens, would have oeen a feeble tie, had he not by education 
infused his laws, as it were, into the minds and manners of the chil- 
dren, and made them suck in almost with their mother's milk an 
affection for his mstitutions. This was the reason why his prmci- 
pal ordinances subsisted above 500 years, having sunk into the very 
temper and hearts of the people, like a strong and good dye,f that 
penetrates thoroughly. Cicero makes the same remark, and as- 
cribes the courage and virtue of the Spartans, not so much to their 
own natural disposition, as to their excellent education : Ct^us cwi' 
tatit spectaia ac noUlUaia ^ir<ti#, non Molum naturd corroborata, 
verwn eUam diMcipHnd putatur.l All this shows of what importance 
it is to a state to take care, that their youth be brought u]> in a man- 
ner proper to inspire them with a love for the laws of their country. 

• Plot, m nL Lyenif . p. 59. «t in riu Agetil. p. (S14. 
X Oral. pru. Flac n. 63. 
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TlwgrMlmtaQni of LycQTgus, which Aristotle repetti in exptm 
tennSf* wu, that as chilaren belong to the state, their education 
ought to be directed by the state, and the views and interests of 
the state only considered therein. It was for this re^ison he enacted, 
that they should be educated all in common, and not left to the 
humour and caprice of their parents, who generally, through a soft 
and blind indulgence, and a mistaken tenderness, enervate at once 
both the bodies and minds of their children. At Sparta, from their 
tenderest years, they were inured to labour and fktigue by the ex- 
ercises of hunting and racing, and accustomed betimes to endure 
bunget and thirst, heat and cold ; and, what la difficult to make 
mothera believe, aU these hard and laborious exercises tended to 
procure them health, and make their constitutions the more vigo- 
rous and robust ; able to bear the hardships and fatigues of war, for 
which they were all designed from their cradles. 

4. Ohedience* 

But the moat excellent thinff in the Spartan education^ was its 
teachinff young people so perfectly well how to obey. It is from 
faance the poet Simonides fives that city such a magnificent epi- 
thet,! which denotes that &ey alone knew how to suMue the pas- 
sions of men, and to render them pliant and submissive to the laws, 
in the same manner as horses are taught to obey the spur and the 
bridle, by being broken and trained while they are young. For this 
reason, AgcMilaus advised Xenophon to send his children to Sparta4 
that they might learn there the noblest and greatest of all sciences, 
that is, how to command, and how to obey. 

5. lUtpect towardi the aged* 

One of the lessons oftenest and most strongly inculcated upon the 
Lacedemonian youth, was, to entertain great reverence and res- 
pect to old men, and to give them proo& (n it upon all occasions, by 
saluting them, by making way for them, and giving them place in 
the streets,} by rising up to show them honour in afi companies and 
public assemblies; but above all, by receiving their advice, and even 
their reproofi, with docility and submission: by these character- 
istics a Lacedemonian was known wherever he came ; if he had 
behaved otherwise, it would have been looked upon as a reproach 
to himself, and a dishonour to his country. An md man of Athens 
going into the theatre once to see a play, none of his own country- 
men offered him a seat ; but when he came near the place where the 
Spartan ambassadors and their retinue were sitting, they all roso 
up out of reverence to his age, and seated him in the midst of them. 

• L. viU. P«>litie. 

t A«^«r(|U^o^T«c, thatiitoiay, Tamer tf mm. 
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I*y«antor thereibie hod reason to say,* tliat old age bad no wbent 
BO honourable an abode as in Sparta, and that it was an agreeable 
thing to grow old in that city. 

H. Things blamabU in the laws ofLycurgw. 

In order to perceive more clearly the defects in the laws of Ly 
curgus, we have only to compare them with those of Moses, which 
we know were dictated by more than human wisdom. But my de- 
Bififu in this place is not to enter into a strict detail of the particulam 
wu«.rein the laws of Lycurgus are faulty : I shall content myself 
with making only some slight reflections, which probably the reader 
has already anticipated, as he must have been justly disgusted by 
the mere recital of some of those ordinances. 

1. The choice wade of the cuildren &ai were either to he brought up 
i,* exposed* 

To begin, ibr instance, with that ordinance relating to the choice 
they made of their children, which of them were to be brought up, 
and which exposed to perish ; who would not be shocked at the un- 
just and inhuman custom of pronouncing sentence of death upon 
all such" infants as had the misfortune to be bom with a constitution 
that appe.ared too weak and delicate to undergo the fatigues and 
exercises to which the commonwealth destined all her subjects ? 
Is it then impossible, and without example, that children, who are 
tender and weak in their infancy, should ever aller as they grow 
up, and become in time of a robust and vigorous constitution ? Or 
sappose it were so, can a man no way serve his country, but by the 
strength of his body ? Is there no account to be made of his wis- 
dom, prudence, counsel, j^enerosity, courage, magnan'miity, and, in 
a word, of all the qualities that depend upon the mind and the in- 
tellectual faculties P Omnino Ulud honestumy quod esf tmimo exceUo 
magnificoque qucerirmu, amnU efficitur, non corporu vm^ttf.f Did 
Lycurgus himself render less service or do less boonv^r, to Sparta, 
by establishing his laws, than the greatest generals did by their 
victories? Agesilaus was of so small a stature, and so mean 
in person, that at the iirst sight of him the Egyptians could not help 
laughing; and yet, little as he was, he made the great king of Per- 
sia tremble upon the tlurone of half the world. 

But what is yet stronger than all I have said, has any other per- 
son a right or power over the lives of men, than He from whom 
they received them, even God himself? And does not a legislator 
visibly usurp the authority of God, whenever he arrogates to him- 
self such a power without his commission ? That precept of the 
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deealogae, wliidi wu only a renewal c/t the kw of iiatam$ Tfum 
§haU not kUl^ univeraaDy condenins all those among ^e andents, 
who imagined thejr had a power of life and death over tb&x slaves, 
and even over their own children. 

2. Their care confined orUy io the body. 

The great defect in Lycurgns's laws (as Plato and Aiistoftle have 
observed) is, that they tended onlv to form a nation of soldieis. All 
that legislator's thoughts seemed wholly bent upon the means of 
itrengthenine the bodies of the people, without any concern for the 
cultivation of their minds. Why should he banish nrom his common- 
wealth all arts and sciences, which, besides many other advantages,* 
have this most happy effect, that they soften ou^ manners, polish our 
understandings, improve the heart, and render our behaviour civil, 
courteous, genUe, and obliging; such, *n a word, as qualifies us for 
company and society, and makes tl^e ordinary intercourse of life 
agreeable f Hence it came to pass, chat there was something of a 
roughness and austerity in the temper and behaviour of the Spar- 
tans, and many times even something of ferocity, a failing that 
proceeded chiefly from their education, and thieit rendered them 
disagreeable and offensive to all their allies. 

3. T/ieir barbarous cruelty towards their children. 

It was an excellent practice in Sparta, to accustom their youth 
betimes to suffer heat and cold, hui^r and thirst, and by several 
■evere and laborious exercises to brin|r the body into subjection to 
reason,! whose faithful and diligent minister it oug:ht to be in the 
execution of all her orders and injunctions; which it can never do, 
if it be not able to undergo all sorts of hardships and fatigues. 
But was it rational in them to carry theur severity so ^, as the in- 
human treatment we have mentioned ? and was it not utterly bar- 
barous and brutal in the fkthers and mothers to see the blood 
trickling ftom the wounds of their children, nay, even to see them 
expiring under the lashes, without concern ? 

4. 7%e mothers* inhumamty. 

Some people admire the courage of the Spartan mothers, who 
could hear the news of the death of their chUdren slain in Initde, 
not only without tears, hut even with a kind of joy and satisfaction. 
For my part, I should think it much better that nature should show 
herself a little more on such occasions, and that the love of one's 
country should not utterly extii^uish the sentiments of maternal 
tenderness. One of our generab in France, who in the heat of 
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battle was loH that his -Bon was killed, 8])oke mach more properly 
on the eulject : Lei us at preseni Uiink, said he, Aoio to conquer the 
enemy; to-morrow I will mourn /or my son, 

6. IHeir excessive leisure* 

Nor eao I see what excuse can he made for that law, imposed 
by li^curgus upon the Spartans, which enjoined the spencUng the 
whole ci their time, except when they were engaged in war, in 
idleness and inaction. He left all the arts and trades entirely to 
the siaves and strangers that lived amongst them, and put nothing 
into the hands of the citizens but the lance and the shield. Not to 
mention the danger there was in suffering the number of daves 
that were necessary for tilling the land, to increase to such a de- 
gree as to become much greater than that of their masters, which 
was. often an occasion of seditions and riots among them; how 
many disorders most men necessarily fall into, that have so much 
' leisure upon their hands, and have no daily occupation or regular 
labour? This is an inconvenience even now but too common 
among our nobility, and which is the natural effect of their inju- 
dicious education. Except in the time of war, most of our gentry 
spend their lives in a most useless and unprofitable manner. They 
looff upon agriculture, arts, and commerce, as beneath them, and 
derogatory to their gentility. They seldom know to handle any 
thinff but their swords. As for the sciences, they take but a very 
smaU tincture of them ; just so much as they cannot well be with- 
out; and many have not the least knowledge of them, nor any man- 
ner of taste for books or reading. We are not to wonder then, if 
earning and hunting, eating and drinking, mutual visits and frivo- 
u>u8 discourse, make up their whole occupation. What a life is 
this for men that have any parts or understanding! ' 

^6. Their crueHy towards Vie Helots, 

Lycurgus would be utterly inexcusable if he gave occasion, as 
he is accused of having done, for all the rigour and crusty exer- 
cised towards the Helots in his republic. These Helots were 
slaves employed by the Spartans to till the ground. It was their 
custom not only to make these poor creatures drunk, and expose 
them before then: children, in order to give them an abhorrence for 
so shameful and odious a vice, but they treated them also with 'be 
utmost barbarity, and thought themselves at liberty to destroy 
them hj any violence or cruelty whatsoever, under pretence of 
their being always ready to rebel; 

Upon a certam occasion related by Thucydides,* SOOO of these 
Helots disappeared at once, without any body's knowing what was 
become of them. Plutarch pretends, this barbarous custom was not 
practised till after Lycurgus's time, and that he had no hand in it* 
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7. Moiktiy and decency eniirely neglected* 

Bat that wherein LvcoigiM appean to be most cvlpaliie, alid whrt 
most clearly shows the prodigious enormities and grosaMiarkness 
in which the Pagans were plunged, is the little regard he showed 
for modesty and decency, in what .conceraed the education of girb, 
and the marriages of young women ; which was without doubt the 
source of those disorders that preyaiied in Sparta, as Arifitotle' has 
wisely observed. When we compare these indecent and licentious 
institutions of the wisest legislator that ever profane antiquity could 
boast, with the sanctity and purity of the evangelical precepts, what 
a noUe idea does it give us of the dignity uid excellence of the 
Christian religion! 

Nor will it give us a less advantageous notion of this pre-^ni- 
nence, if we compare the most excellent and laudable part of Lycur* 
gus's institutions with the laws of the Gospel. It is, we must own^ 
a wonderful thinff, that a whole people- should consent to a divisiof 
of their lands, wmch set the poor upon an equal ^tin? with the 
rich; and that l^ a total exclusion of gold and silver, they should 
reduce themselves to a kind of voluntary poverty. But the Spartan 
legislator, when he enacted these laws, had the sword in his hand ; 
whereas the Christian Legislator says but a word, Bleued are ike 
poor in epirUy and thousands of the faithful through all succeeding 
ffsnerations, renounce their goods, sell their lands and estates^ and 
feave all to follow Jesus Christ, their ^master, in poverty and want. 

^ ARTICLE VIIL 

Th« goTWOBMOl of Athene. Tht law« of Solon. The bntonr of ikat repoiblie fiom the 
tuM of 80I00 to ttM raign of Danof Uw Flnt 

I have already observed, that Atbeiis was at first governed by 
kings. But they had little more than the name ; for their whole 
power being confined to the command of the armies, vanished in 
time of peace. I*Svery man was master in his own house, where^e 
lived in an absolute state of independence. Codrus, the last king 
of Athens, having devoted himseli to die for the public good, his sons 
Medon and Ni^eus quarrelled about the succession. The Athenians 
took this occasion to abolish the regal power, though it did not much 
incommode them ; and declared, that Jupiter alone was king of 
/C' jens ; at the very same time that the Jews,* weary of the theo- 
cracy, that is, of having the true God for their king, would absolutely 
have a man to reign over them. 

Plutarch observes, that Homer, when ho enumerates the ships o 
the confederate Grecians, pves the name of people to none but the 
Athenians ; from whence it may be infcrrea, that the Athenians, 
even then had a CTeat inclination to a democratical government, 
and that the chief authority was at that time vested in the people^ 

:* Oodrai WM eoMM^poraiy with StoL 
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In the place of ikek kings they subetittited s kind of goiTernotv 
for life, under the title of Archons. But this perpetual magistraey 
appeared stiB^ ia the eyei of tiiis free people, as too liveiy an imafe. 
of rega^oower, of wbkh they were demroos of aboliaking even the 
very ehalow; for which re«90B,they fiist reduced that office to the 
term often yean, and thenio that of one : and this they did with 
a view of resuming the authority the more frequently into their own 
hands, which they sever traniferied to their magistrates hut witfa 
regret. 

Such a limited power as this was not sufficient to restrain those 
tur'>u1«nt spirits, who were grown excessively jealous of their liberty 
and 'lutiopendenoe, very teiraer and apt to be ofiended at any thing 
that seemed to encroach upon their equality, and ahravs ready to 
take umbrage at whatever had tiie least appearance of dominion or 
superiority. From hence arose continual factions and quarrels: 
there was no agreement or concord among them, either about le* 
^Qigion or government. 

Athens therefore continued a long time incapable of enlarging her 
powert ;it bemg very happy for her that she could |>reserve herself 
from ruin in the midst of those long and frequent dissensions, with 
which she had to struggle. 

Misfcvtuiies instruct. Athens learned, at length, that true liberty 
consists in a de^ndanee upon justice aiui reason. This happy sub* 
jection could not be established, but by a legislator. She therefore 
pitched upon Draco, a man of acknowledged wisdom and integrity. 
A. M.a38a It does not appear that Greece had, before his time. 
Ant J. c. eai. ip3^ written laws. He published some, whose rieour^ 
anticipating, as it were, the Stoical doctrine, was so great, that it 
punished the smallest c^ence, as well as the most enormous crimes, 
equally with death. These laws c^Draco, written, says Deraades, 
not with ink, but with bk)od, bad the same fate as usually attends 
all violent extremes. Sentiments of humanity in the judges, com- 
passion for the accused, whom they were wont *te look upon rather 
aslmfbrtunatethan criminal, and the apprehensions the accusers 
and witnesses were under of rendering themselves odious to the 
people; aD these motives, I say, concurred to produce a remissness 
in the execution of the laws; which by that means, in process of 
time, became as it were abrogated through disuse : and thus an ex- 
cessive rigour paved the way ibr impunity. 

The danger of relapsing mto their former disorders, made them 
have recouis^e to fresh precautions : for they were willing to slacken 
the curb and restraint of fear, but not to break it. In order there- 
fore lo find out mitigations, winch might make amends for what 
they took away from tlie letter of the law, they cast their eyes upon 
A. 1I.34M. one of the wisest and most virtuous persons of his ase, 
Ak J. c. 804. 1 mean Solon ; whose smffular qualities, and especially 
bis great mildness, had acquired him ue affection and veneration or 
the whole city. 
.. Vol. U. Z 
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Hif cUif tpflieilkm had been to the stady of phSoeoplqr, vdA 
CflpeciaHy to tbi^ put of it which we call politics, and which teaches 
the aft of foveroment. His extraordinary merit gave him one of 
the flrrt raaka amoB^ the seven sages of Greece, who rendered the 
age we are speaking of so Hlostrious. These sages often p iid visits 
to one another.* Oneday thatSohmwenttoMuetas toseeThaks, 
the first thing he said to him was, that he w<mdered whv he had 
never chosen to have either Wife or children. Thales made him no 
answer then: but a few days after he coirtrived that a stranger 
•faoald come into their company, and pretend that he was jost ar- 
rived from Athens, from whence he had set out about ten £iys be- 
fore. Solon asked him, if there was no news at Athene when he 
came away. The stranger, who had been tau|^t his lesson, refdied, 
that he had heard of nothing but tlie death of a young gentleman, 
whose funeral was attended by all the town ; because, as they said, 
he was the son of the worthiest man in the city, who was then ab- 
sent.— -Alas! cried Solon, interrunting the man's story; how much 
is the poor father of the youth to be pitied ! But pray, what is the 
gentleman's name?— I heard his name, replied the stranger, but I 
have fbmtten it : I only remember, that the people talked much of 
his wisdom and justice.-— Every answer afforded new cause of 
anxiety and terror to the inquiring fiither, who was so justly alarm- 
ed.— Was it not, said he at length, the son of Solon? — ^The very 
same, replied the stranger. Soioa at these words rent his clothes, 
and beat his breast, and, expressing his sorrow by tears and groans, 
abandoned himself to the most sensible afflicticm. Thales, seeing 
this, took lum by the hand, and said to him with a smile : Comfort 
vourself, my friend ; all that has been tdd to you, is a mere fiction. 
Now you see the reason why I never married : it is because I am 
unwilung to expose myself to such trials and afflictions. 

Plutarch has given us a large refutation of Thales's reasoning, 
which tends to deprive mankind of the most natural and reasonable 
attachments in life, in lieu of which the heart of man will not &il to 
substitute others of an unjust and unlawful nature, which will ex- 
pose him to the same pains and inconveniences. The remedy, savs 
this historian, against the pief that may arise &om the loss of goooB, 
of friends, or of children, is not to throw away our estates, and re- 
duce ourselves to poverty, to make an absolute renunciation of dl 
IHendship, or to confine ourselves to a state of celibacy; but upon 
all such accidents and misfortunes, to make a right use of our reason. 

Athens,f after some interval of tranquillity and peace, which the 
prudence and courage of Solon had procured, who was as great a 
warrior as he was a statesman, relapsed into her former dissensions 
aoout the government of the commonwealth, and was divided into 
as many different parties, as there were sorts of inhabitants 
in Attica* For those that lived upon the mountains, were fond 
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of popular ffovernment; those in the low-lands were for an oik 
garchy ; ana those that dwelt on the sea-coasts, were for having a 
mixed government, composed of those two fonns blended together 
and tliese hindered the other two contending parties from ffetting 
any ground of each other. Besides these, there was a fomrtfi party 
Vfhick consisted only of the poor, who were grievously harassed 
and oppressed by the rich, on account of their debts, which they 
wore not able to discharge. This unhappy party was determine!^ 
to choose themselves a chief, who should deliver them from the 
inhuman severity of their creditors, and make an entire change 
in the form of their government, by making a new division of tie 
lands. 

In this ej[treme danger all the wise Athenians cast their eyes 
upon Solon, who was <3»nozious to neither p^arty ; because he had 
never sided either with the injustice of the rich, or the rebellion of 
the poor; and they solicited him very earnestly to take the manage- 
ment of affairs, and to endeavour to put an end to these differences 
and disorders. He was very unwilling to take vpon hijii so danger- 
ous a commission : however, he was at last chosen Archon, imd 
was constituted supreme arbiter and le^lator, with the unanimous 
consent of idl parties ; the rich liking him, as he was rich; and the 
poor, because he was honest. He now had it in his power to make 
nimself king : several of the citizens advised, him to it ; and even 
the wisest among them, not thinking it was in the power of human 
reason to bring about a favourable change consistent with the laws» 
were not unwOling that the supreme power should be vested in one 
many who was so eminently distinguished for his prudence and jus- 
tice. But, notwithstanding all the rmnonstrances that were made 
to him, and all the solicitations and reproaches, of his friends, who 
treated his refusal of the diadem as an effect df pusillanimity and 
meanness of spirit, he was still firm and unchangeable in his pur- 
pose, and thought only of settling ^ form of government in his 
country, that should be the parent of a just and reasonable liberty. 
Not venturing to meddle with certain disorders and evils which he 
looked upon as incurable, he undertook to bring about no other 
alterations or changes, than such as be thought he could persuade 
the citizens to comply with, by the influence of reason; or bring 
them into, by the weight of lus authority; wisely mixing, as he 
himself said, authority tmd power with reason and justice. Where- 
fore, when one afterwards asked him, if the laws which he had 
made for the Athenians, were the best that could be given them ; 
Fet, said he, the beit they were capable tf receiving. 

The sdul of popular states is equality. But, fcv fear of disgust- 
ing the rich, Solon durst not propose any equatitv of lands and 
wealth; whereby Attica, as well as Laconia, would have resembled 
a paternal inheritance divided among a number of brethren. How- 
ever, he went so far as to put an end to the slavery and opinressioa 
of tiiQse poor citiaenB, whose excessive debts and accumulated ar* 
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vetn had fcioed dMBi to fell their penonsaadHbertyyttrffcAioe 
Ihemielfes to • state of servitude Md bondtfe. An ex|>re» kw 
wii made, wfaidi deeltred all debton diacliai;ged and acquitted of > 
•11 thei^ debts. 

Tbii affair draw Solon into a tiottbleaome aerape,* which gma 
bin a ^reat deal of vexation and conceal. Wh^ he fiiat deter^- 
mined to cancel the debts, he foresaw, that such an edict, which 
had somethiitf in it contFaiy to justice, would be eactrendj ofoip 
•ive. For which reason, he encnavouied in some measure to reo- 
tify the tenor of it, by introducing it with a specious preaa^ie^ 
which set forth a great many very plausible ^retexto, and gave« 
edour of equity aim reascm to the law, which in reality it hiui not. 
But in order hereto, he firrt disclosed his design to some particdar 
ftisnds, whom he used to cjnsoH in all his aflSurs, and.coooeited 
with them the form and the terms in which this edict should be ex* 
pwsed Now, before it was published, his friends, who were more 
mterested than ftithful, secretly borrowed laige sums of money of 
thttr rich acquaintance, which th^ laid out in purchasiiig of Jands, 
as hnowing they would not be aflected by the edict. • When the 
edict was published, the general indignation, that was raised by 
such a base and flagrant knavery, feS, upon Solon, though in hxt 
he had no hand in it. But it is not enough for a man in office to 
be disinterestcKl and upright himsdf ; all that surround and ap* 
pioaeh him ought to be so too; wife, relations, friends, se^etaiies. 
and servants. The fiiults of othem are charged to his account; all 
the wrongs, all the rapine, that may be committed either throogii 
Ins negligence or connivance, are justly imputed to him; because 
it is his business, and one of the principal designs of his being pnA 
into such trust, to prevent those corruptions and abuses. 

This ordinance at first j^eased neither of the two parties ; it ^^ 
gtMted the rich, because it abolished the debts ; and dissatisfied the 
poor, because it did not ordain a new division of the lands, as th^ 
nad expected, and as Lycurgus had actually effiscted at Sparta. 



But Solon's iofiaence. at Athens fell very short of that which Ly- 
curgus had acquired in Sparta ; for he had no other authority over 
the Athenians, than what the reputation of his wisdom, and the 
confidence of the people in his integritv, had procured him. 

However, in a little time aflerwar^ui, this ordinance was gene- 
rally approved, and the same powers as before were continued to 
Solon. 

He repealed all the laws that had been made by Draco, except 
those against murder. The reason of ins doing this, was the exces* 
sive rigour of those laws, which inilieted death alike upon all sorts 
of ofi^lndem; so that tbey who were convicted of sloth and idlmiesi» 
or they that had stolen only a few herbs or a little fttiit out of a gar- 
den, were as severely punished as those that were guilty of muner 
orsscrilc^Se. 

«nflt.iBfl0km.^«7. 
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' He tben proceeded to the Tegulation of officei, emplaymeiittff 
^d magistracies, all which he left m the hands of the rich; for' 
which reason he distributed the rich citizens into three classes, 
ranging them according to the difl^rence of their incomes and reve- 
nues, fOid according to the value and estimation of each particular 
man's estate. Those that were found to have 500 measures j»er 
annum, as well in corn as in liquids, were placed in the first rank; 
those that bad 3po were placed in the second; and those that had 
but 200 made up the third. 

All the rest of the citizens, whose income fell short of 200 mea- 
sures, were comprised in a fourth and last class, and were never ad- 
mitted into any employments.* But, in order to make amends for 
this exclusion from offices, he left them a right to vote in the assem- 
blies and judgments of the people ; which at first seemed to be a mat- 
ter of little consequence, but in time beoame eictremely advantageous^' 
and made them masters of all the affairs of the city ; for most of th« 
law-suits and differences were ultimately referred to the people, to 
whom an appeal lay from aU tlie judgments of the magristrates; and 
in the assemblies of the people the greatest and most important b£ 
fairs of the state, relating to peace or war, were also determined. 

The Areopagus, so. called from the place where its assemblies 
were beki,f had been a loag time established. Solon restored ahd 
augmented its authority, leaving to that tribunal, as the supreme 
court of judicature, a general inspection and superintendency over 
aU affairs, as aka the care of causing the laws, (qf which he made 
that body the guardian] to be observed and put in execution. Be- 
fore his time, the citizens of the greatest probity and worth were 
made the judges of the Areopagus. Solon was the first that 
thought it convenient that none should be honoured with that dig- 
nity, except such as* had passed through the office of archon. 
Nothing was so august as this senate :| and its reputation for judg- 
ment and integrity became so very great, that the Romans some- 
times referred causes, which were too intricate for their own 
decision, to the determination of this tribunal. 

fiothin? was regarded or attended to here, but truth alone ; and 
to the end that no external objects might divert the attention of the 
judges, their tribunal was always held at night, or in the dark ; and 
the orators were not allowed to make use of any exordium, digres- 
sion, or peroration. 

S^on, to prevent as much as posnble the abuse which the people 
•oight make of the great authority he left them, created a second 
council, comdstin^ of 400 men, 100 out of every tribe; and ordered 
all causes and affairs to be brought before this council, and to be 
maturely examined by them, before they were proposed to the gene- 

* Plat in Solon, p. 88. 

t This wu a hill netir th« citadel of Athem, called AiaopafBC, tint k to faj, tke kiU 
#/ Marg ; becauae it waa there Ha^ M been tried for tike miuder of Hidiirolluaai tht 
■onofNcMitone 
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nl ■iBililyoftiie people; to tke jodMent^vl^lbei 
of the other wete to Mibaiit, tnd to which akme Moaged the 4ffht 
«f giving a fiaal tenteiiee and dedakm. It waa upoo thia subiect 
that Anaohania (whoai the reputatioit of the aagea of Greece had 
hronghtlroB the heart ofScyihtaJaaid one day k>SokHH /wonder 
yan aktmid e mp ower wite me» only to deHbenOeandddfaUi/^^om of' 
fimrMfOm d hmt^i k edeterwiinalUon emd deokion ^4hem whoUyiofatUt. 
Upon another oecaaion, when Sokm waa conv^rsi^g with hira 
open aoHie other regolatiooa he had in view, Anncfaaraia, aatonifihed 
that he ooaU expect to aneceed in hia deaignaof reatrainii^ the ava- 
riee and iiquatice of thecittaena hy written Uwa, aaawered ;hua in. 
thia wanner; Qi^e me iea^e io iM ytmythai ike$e wrUteH loMct are 
JmH Hke ifiderw* ttabt.- the weak mmd emmU auty hecaugfU aud en- 
I Mi them; hvi 4Ke rich amdpowerfml mil break ihrm^h Ikem 
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8olon, who waa an aUe and fyradent nun, waa veiy aenaible of the 
tneonveniencea that attend a denMcracy,or popdlar govemmeut: 
but, haviBff thoroughly atndied, and bei^g peffectijr W€& acquainted 
with, the cnaractar and diapoaition of the Atheiiiai»> he knevv it 
would be a vain attempt to take the aovere^gety out of the people*a 
iianda; wad that if they parted with it at one time, they wouid noon 
raaome it «t another by force and violence. He ther^brecontant- 
<ed hiimelf with limitiiig their power by the authority of the Aveo- 
pa|^a and the council o€ Four Hundred ; ju^jiag, that the atate, 
teing aapported and BtrenstheDed by theae two poweiful bodiea, aa 
by two goad anchora, womd not be ao liable ta coauaotiooaand dia- 
orderB aa it had been, and that the peo^ would enjoy more traa* 
qoiUity. 

I aliall mention only aame of the Jawa winch Soionmade, hy which 
the Teader may be able to form a Judgment of the reat. la the £iet 
place,* every particular penon waa auf horised to eapouee the^uanel 
of any one that was iBJured and tnaulted; ao that the first <MnKr 
night proaecnte the offender, mad hnng him to jaatice Sot the •«&- 
rage he had committed. 

The deaign of thia wiae l^dlator hy thia ordinance was, ^ «c- 
cuatom his citicena to have a feilow-ieoiBg of «ae another'««a&r- 
tngs and nHfliartnnea,aa they were all aMsdieifl of^en%» and the same 

By another law,t tboae persona that in public differencea and<dia- 
aensiena did not dedare themaehrea of one |iarty or other, but waited 
to aee how things would go before they detemined, were declared 
infamous, cpndonned to pevpetual hanuhment, and to have «£ thev 
tfatatea ctmtiscatod. vision had learnt, from long eapenenoe ami 
4eep reflection, that the rich, the powerful, aad evesi the wise ami 
virtuous, are usually the most backward to expose themselves to the 
inoonvemeocea which puhhc diasaMiona and tiouhles produce tt no- 
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^et^; «Mi fbftt tlieir zeal fbt tife pnbfic |food doet not rente tliem 
80 vigilMit snd active in the defence of it, as tlie paaaioiia of the 
factioaa Tender them industrioas to dettfoy it; that the right side 
VeiDff thva abandoned by tboee that afe capable of giving more 
wei^it, authority, aod strength to it by their onion and concorreneef 
hecomee unable to grapple with the audaeiooe and violent enter- 
priees of a few daring innovators. To prevent this misfortune, which 
may he attended with the most fatal eonsequences to a state, Solo^ 
^ufiged it proper to force the weU affected, bv the fear of greater 
mconveniences to themselves, to dedare at the very beginning of 
any commotion, fisr the party that was in the right, and to animate 
the spirit and courage of the beet citizens by engaging with them 
in the common danger. By this method of accnsteming the minde 
of the pe<»)e to look upon that man almost as an enemy and a trac- 
tor, that should appear indifferent to, and unconcerned at, the mis^ 
fbrtmies of the public, he provided the state with a ^uick and sure 
reeooree against the sudden enterprises of wicked and profligate 
citftens. 

80)011 aboHshed the giving of portions in marriage wkh young 
women, unless they were only daughters;* and oraered that the 
bride should carry no other fi>rtune to her husband than three suite 
of clothes, and some household goods of Httle value: for he would 
not have matrimony become a traffic, and a mere commerce of in-. 
terest ; but desiredf, that it should be regarded as an honoarable 
fellowship and society, in order to ruse subjects to the state, to 
make the married pair live agreeabhf and harmoniously together, 
and to ffive continual testimony of mutual love aiai tenderness to 
each other. 

Bcfi>re Solon's time, the Atheniam were not allowed to make 
their w9k; the weakb of the deceased always devolved upon hie 
children end fannly. Soke's law allowed every one that was child- 
less, to dispose of his whde estate as he thought fit; preferrmg by 
that means friendship to kindred, and choice to necessity and con- 
straint, and rendering every man truly master c^ his own fprtune, 
by leaving him at fiberty to bestow it where he pleased. This law 
however did not authorise iediflferently all sorts of donations : it jus- 
tified and approved of none but those that were made freely and 
w it huii t any eompubion; without having the mind distempered and 
intogrieated by potions or charms, or perverted and seduced by the 
aBorements and caresses of a woman; fi»r this wise lawgiver wae 
justly persuaded, that there is no diflference to be made between 
bensg seduced and being forced, looking upon artifice and violence, 
piesirare and pain, in the same light, when they are made use of as 
mealne to i^Apose upon men's reason, and to captivate the liberty of 
their understandings^ 

Another leguktioa he made wae te lessra the rewards of the 
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Ticton at the Istiuniftii and OlymiMe ffunes,* and to fix tliem at a 
certain value, «tir. 100 drachmas, wliicn make about t;Kro pounds, for 
tlie first sort; and 600 drachmas, or about tea pounds, for the se* 
cond. He thought it a sham^ul thing, that athlete and wrestlers, 
a aort of people not only useless, but often dangerous to the state, 
should have any considerable rewards allotted them, which ought 
Mtther to be reserved for the fiinuUes of those persons who died in 
the service of their country; it being very just and reasonable, that 
the state should support and provide for such orphans, who probably 
miffht come in time to follow the good examples of their ftthers. 

In order to encourage arts, tram, and manufactures, the senate 
of the Areopagus was chaiged with the care of im|uiring into the 
wavB and means that every man made use of to gain his Uvelihood, 
and of chastising and punishing all those who le9 an idle life. Be- 
sides the fbrementioned view of brinspng arts and trades into a flou- 
lishingcondition, this regulation was rounded upon two other reasons 
stiU more important. 

First, Solon considered, that such persons as have no fortune, and 
make use of no methods of industry to gain their livelihood, are 
ready to employ all manner of unjust and unlawful means for ac- 
quiring money; and that the necessity of subsisting some way or 
other disposes them for committing all sorts of misdemeanouiB, ra- 
pine, knaveries, and frauds; from which springs up a school of vice 
m the bosom of the common w^th ; and such a leaven gains ground, 
as does not fail to spread its infection, and by degrees corrupt the 
manners of the public 

In the second place, the most able statesmen have always looked 
upon these indigent and idle people as a troop of dangerous, restless, 
and turbulent spirits, eager after innovation and change, always 
ready for seditions and insurrections, and interested in revolutions 
of the state, by which alone they can hope to change their own 
situation and fortune. It was for all these reasons, tnkt in the lav 
we are speaking of, Solon declared, that a son should not be obli- 
ged to suf^xirt his father in old age or necessity, if the latter had not 
taken care to have his son brought up to some trade or occupation. 
All children that were spurious and illegitimate, were exempted 
from the same duty: for it is evident, says Solon, that whoever thus 
contemns the di^mty and sanctity of matrimony, has never had in 
view the lawful end we ought to propose to ourselves in having 
children, but only the gratification of a loose passion. Having then 
satisfied his own desires, he has no proper right over the per- 
sons who mav i^rin^ from this disgraceful intercourse, upon whose 
Uves, as weU ad births, he has entailed an indelible infiimy and 
r^roach. 

It was prohibited to speak any ill of the dead :f because religion 
directs us to account the- dead as sacred, justice requires us to spare 
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It wftB also forbiddo^i to affront or give ill kn^age t» any body 
in the temples^ in courts of judieatai e, in pabke anenbli^^, and 
IB tbe Ifaeatrea^ duiing the time of repreaeutation: for to be no where 
abJe to govern our pawiona and rebutments, argues too untractable 
and lieeatioas a disposition; as, on the other huid, to restrain them 
at aU tiflsesy and upon all occasions, is a virtue b^ond tbe strength 
of n»eie hasaan natuie, and a perfection reserved for the evan* 
gelicallttw. 

Cicero obsenres, that this wise legislator of Athens, whose laws 
weans in force even in bis time, had provided no law against parri- 
cide; and being asked the reason why he had not, he answered : 
Thtd to wuike taws agmnH^ and ordain pum^imenU for ^a erime thai 
hUherto had tuver bam kfiawn or heara of^ wu the way to introduce 
Uy raiktr than to prevent ii,* I omit several of his laws conceminfr 
maniaffe and adiutery, in which there are remarkable and manifost 
contradJctiiMfw, and a great mixture of Jaght and darkness, know* 
\Bdge and error, which we g&ienXiy fiM even among the very 
wisest <^the heathens, who had no established principles* 

After Solon had published his laws, and engaged the people by 
pvdiilic oath to observe them religiously, at least wt the term of 100 
years, he thought proper to remove from Athens, in order to give 
them time to take reot, and to gather strength by custom; as also 
t6 rid himsrif of the trouble and importunity of those who came to 
consult him about the meaning of his laws, and to avoid the com^ 
plamts and iH- wiB of othere : for, as he said himsdif, in great under- 
takii^fg H is hard (if not impossible) to please all parties. He was 
idieent ten years, m which mterval c»f tune we are to place his jour- 
D^B into £gypt» into Lydkt, to visit king Croasus, and into seve- 
A. M . 944S. nd other countries. At his return he found the whole 
AM. J. C. A90. city in commotion and trouble ;t the three old foctions 
were revived, and had formed three dififerent parties. Lycurgus 
was at the head of the people that inhabited the bw^hmds ; Mega- 
des, son of Alcmeon, was the leader of the inhabitants upon the sea- 
oeast; and Pitiatratus had declared for the mountaineers, to whom 
were joined the handicraftsmen and labourers who lived by their 
industry, and who were particularly hostile to the rich : of these 
three leaders the two latter were the most powerful and considerable. 

Me^iecles was tbe son of that AlcmoBon whom Cnesos had extreme- 
ly enriched for a particular service which he had done him.| He 
had likewise married a lady, who had brought him an immense por- 
tion : her name was Agarista, the daughter of Clisthenes, tyrant of 
Sicyon. This Clisthenes was the richest and most opulent prince 
aft tins time in Greece. In order to be able to choose a worthy 
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■on-in-kw, and to know his temper, nuniien, and chanetcnr, fnm 
hit. own experience, Clisthenee invited all the young noblemen of 
Greece to come and spend a year with him at his £>a8e ; fi>r this 
was an ancient custom in that country. Several youths ace^ited 
the invitation, and came from different parts, to the number of thir- 
teen. Nothing was seen every day but races, games, tournaments, 
magnificent entertainments, and conversations upon all sorts of 
topics. One of the gentlemen, who had hitherto surpassed aU his 
eompetitors, lost the princess, by having made use of some indecent 
gestures and postures in his dancing, with which her &ther waa ex- 
tremely ol&iued. Clisthenes, at the end of the year, declared for 
Megacles, and sent the rest of the noblemen away, loaden with 
civifities and presents. Such was Megacles. 

Pisistratus was a well-bred man,* of a gentle and insiniiating 
behaviour, ready to succour and assist the poor;t [mident and mo- 
derate towards his enemies ; a most artful and accomplished dis- 
sembler ; and one who had all the exterior of virtue, even beyond 
the most virtuous ; who seemed to be the most zealous stickler for 
equalit^r among the citizens, and who absolutely declared against all 
innovations aim change. 

It was not very hard for him to impose upon the people with all 
this artifice and address. But Solon quickly saw through his dis- 
guise, and perceived the drift of all his seeming virtue and fair pre- 
tences; however, he thought fit to observe measures with him in the 
beginning, hoping, perhaps, by gentle methods to bring him back to 
his duty. 

It was at this time| Thespis began to change the Grecian tra- 
gedy :{ I say change; because it was invented long before. This 
novelty drew all the world after it. Solon went among the rest foi 
the sske of hearing Thespis, who acted himself, according to the 
custom of the ancient poets. When the play was ended, he called 
to Thespis, and asked him, fFkeiher he wo* tkotoAamed to ttUer tueh 
Uei btfore to many people ? Thespis made answer, HuU there 100* 
no harm in Uee tfAai tort, and in poetical fidioni, which were made 
nnly for divertion.^^o^ replied Solon, giving a great stroke with 
his stick upon the grround \ but if we ey^r and approve /flying far 
our own dieernon, it^ wiU quickly fnd iJU way into our eenoue enga^ 
mente, and all our burineu and qffmra. 

In the mean time Pisistratus still pushed on his point ; .anU, in 
ordor to accomplish it, made use of a stratagem that succeeded as 
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wdl u lie could expect.* He gave himself several wounds ;f and 
in that condition, with his body all bloody, he caused bhnself to be 
carried in a chariot into the market-place, where he inflamed the 
populace, by giving them to understand that his enemies had treated 
him in that manner, and that be was the victim of his zeal for the 
public good. 

An assembly of the people was immediately convened : and there 
it was resolved, in spite or all the remonstrances Solon could make 
against it, that fifty guards should be allowed Pisistratus for the 
security of bis person. He soon augmented the number as much as 
he thought fit, and by their means made himself master of the cita- 
deL All his enemies betook themselves to flight, and the whole city 
was in £preat consternation and disorder, except Solon, who loudly 
reproached the Athenians with their cowardice and folly, and the 
tyrant with his treachery. Upon bis being asked what it was that 
gave him so much firmness and resolution ?. li im, said he, my old 
age. He was indeed very old, and did not seem to risk much, as 
the end of his life was very near : though it often happens, that men 
grow fonder of life, in proportion as they have less reason and right 
to desire it should be prolonged. But risistratus, after he had sub- 
dued all, thought this conquest imperfect till he had gained SoIchi : 
and as he was weU acquainted with the means that are proper to 
conciliate an old man, he spared no caresses, omitted nothing that 
could tend to soften and win upon him, and showed him all possible 
marks of friendship and esteem, doing him all manner of honour, 
having him often about his person, and publicly professing a great 
veneration for his laws; which in truth he both observed himself, 
and caused to be observed by others. Solon, seeing it was impossi- 
ble either to bring Pisistratus by fait means to renounce this usurpa- 
tion, or to depose him by force, thought it a point of prudence not 
^to exasperate the tyrant by rejecting the advances he made him, 
and hoped, at the same time, that by entering into his confidence 
and counsels, he might at least be capable of conducting and turn- 
ing into a proper channel a power which he could not abolish, and 
of mitigating the mischief and calamity that he had not been able 
to prevent. 

Solon did not survive the liberty of his country two years com- 
plete f for Pisistratus made himself master of Athens, under the ar- 
chon Comias, the first year of the 61st Olympiad ; and Solon died 
the year following, under the archon Hegestratus, who succeeded 
Comias. 

The two parties, the heads of which were Lycurgus and Mega- 
cles, uniting, drove Pisistratus out of Athens. He «'«is, however, 
soon recalled by Megacles, who gave him hisdaughte* in marriage. 
But a difference, that arose upon occasion of this natch, havmg 
embroiled them afresh, the Alcmsonide had the worst, and wero 
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oUigdl td Mtire. PisistnitiM was twice deposed, snd twice ftnui 
metiH to reiBstate himself. His artifices acquired him faii .power, 
and his inoderaticm maintained him in it; and without douhthis 
doquence,* which even in Tulljr'sj advent was very ffrett, reader- 
ed him veiy acceptaUe to the Athemans, who were but too apt to 
be afl^ted with Uie charms of oratory, as it made them forget the 
care of their liberty. An exact submission to the laws distk^^uisfaed 
Pisistratos from most other usurpers: and the mildness of his go- 
vernment was such as mifht make many a lawful sovereign blnuh. 
For which reason, the character of Pisistratus has been thought 
worthj of being set in oj^position to that of other tyrants. Cicero, ' 
doubUng what use Caesar would make of his victory at Pharsalia, 
wrote to his dear friend Atticus, We do nol yH hum^ wkdhet the 
deatmy ofRome will have %ti groan under a PhMiarUy or /toe um/dtr 
a PitiUnUtu.f 

This tyrant, indeed, if we ate to call him so, always showed him- 
sdf very popular and moderate; and had such a command of his 
temper4 as to bear reproaches and insults with patience, when he 
had it in his power to revenge them with a word. His gardens and 
orchards were open to aU the citizens ;{ in which he vnas afterwards 
imitated by Cimon. It is said, he was the first who opened a pub- 
lic library in Athens,] which after his. time was much augmented, 
and at last carried into Persia b^ Xerxes, when he' took the dty. 
But Seleucus Nicanor, a long time afterwards, /caused it to be 
brou^t back to Athens. CicerolT thinks also it was Pisistittus who . 
first made the Athenians acquainted with the poems of Homer ; who 
arranged the books in the order in which we now find th^v^^^ereas 
before they were confused, and not digested ; and who first <»iu8ed 
them to be publicly read at the feasts called Pantfthauea. Plato 
ascribes this honour to his son Hipparchus.** 

pisistratus died in tranquillity .ff and transmitted to his sons the 
sovereign power, which he had usurped thirty years before; sevew- 
teen of which he had reigned in peace. 

Jtt M. 347a His sons were Hippias and Hippsrchus. Thucydides 
Aat J. c. 586. adds a third, #hom he calls Thessalus. They seem (p 
have inherited from their father an affection for learning and learned 
men. Plato, who attributes to Hippsrchus what we have said con- 
cerning the poems of Homer,|| adds, that h Anvited to Athens the 
famous poet Anacreon, who was of Teos, a'city of Ionia ; axid that 
he sent a vessel of fifty oars on purpo^^r him. He jikewise en- 
lertained at his house Simonides, another famous poet of the ide of 

• PitMtfmtaa if**Miido tantdin ruhnm» dieitnr^ ot ei Athen&MiMsfefiimi iiapariain ontf- 
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CeioB^im of fh^ Cyeladei, in the Mgetih iM, to i^han he gavf ft 
hrge pension, and made very rich presents. The desig^n of these 
princes in inviting men of letters to Athens was, says Plato, to soiEten 
itnd coHivate the minds of the citizens, ahd to infuse into thein a re- 
' lish and love for virtue, by giving them a taste fbr learning ahd the 
sciences. Thei^ care extended even to the instructing of the pea- 
sants and country people, by erecting, not only in the streets of the 
city, but in all the roads and highways, statues of stone, called Mer- 
curies, with grave sentences and moral maxims carved upon them ; 
in which manner those silent monitors gave instructive lessons to all 
passengers. Plato seems to suppose that Hipparchus had the au- 
thority, or that the two brothers reigned together. But Thuoydidei 
shows,* that Hippias, as the eldest of the sons, succeeded his ikther 
in the government 

Be this as it may, their mgnin the whole, after the death of Pisis- 
tfatus, wttsr only of eighteen years' duration: it ended in tiie fbllow- 
me manhef . ** 

Uarmodius and Aristodton, both citizens of Athens, had con- 
tracted a very strict friendship.! Hipparchus, an^ with the former 
fi>r a persofial affront he pretended to have received from him, en- 
deavoured !b revenge himself upon his sister, by putting a public 
affront uppn her, obliging her shamefully to retire from a solemn 
procession, in which she ^as to carry one of the sacred baskets, 
ftUegfiiig, that she "was not in a fit condition to assist at such a cere- 
mony. Her brother, and still more his fhend, being stung to the 
quick by so gross and outrageous an affront, took fVom that moment 
a resolution to attack the tyrants. And to do it the more effectually, 
the^wtdted ^r the opportunity of a festival, which they judged 
would be very favourable for their purpose : this was the feast of the 
Panathentea, in which ^he ceremony required that all the tradesmen 
and artificers should be under arms. For the g[reater security, they 
ftdmittedonly a verys^dl number of the citizens mto their secret ; cou 
^'ceivin^fthat upon the first motion all the rest wouW join them. The 
day being come, they went betimes into the market-place, armed 
^with daggers. Hippias came out of the palace, and went to the 
^eramicus, which was a place without the city, where the company 
of guards then were, to give the necessary orders for the ceremony. 
The two friends haiiing followed lum thither, saw one of the con- 
■pifators talking very^ familiarly with him, which made them ap])re- 
hend they were betrayed. They could have executed their design 
that moment upon Hippias ; but were willing to begin their ven- 
geance upon the aythor of the affront they had received. They 
tnerefore returned into the city, where, meeting with Hipparchua^ 
they killed him; but being^ immediately apprehended, themselves 
were bM^ iimd Hippias found means, to dispel the storm. 
^ After this affair, he no Ibnger observed any measures, and reigne4 
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Mktt a true tnant, puttiiig to deatha mgt namber of cHizeiis. Ta 
guard hinmelf for tne future against a like enterprise, and to secure 
a safe retreat for himself^ in case of any accident, he endeavoured 
to strengthen himself by a foreign support, and to that end gave his 
daughter in marriage to the son of the tyrant of Lampsacus. 

In the mean time,* the Alcmeonide, who from the beginning of 
the revolution had been banished from Athens by Pisistratus, and 
who saw their hopes ftustrated by the bad success of the last con- 
spiracy, did not however lose courage, but turned their views 
another wa^ . As they were very rich and powerful, they got them- 
selves appomted by the Amphictyons, who constituted the general 
eouncilof Greece, to supenntend the rebuilding of the temple of 
Delphi, for the sum of 300 talents, or 300,000 crowns.t As they 
were naturally generous, and had besides their reasons for being so 
on this occasion, they added to this sum a great deal of their own 
nonejr, and made the whole front of the temple all of Parian marble, 
at their particular expense ; whereas by the contract made with the 
Amphictyons, it was only to have been made of common stone. 

The hberality of the Alemeonidas was not altogether a free 
bounty; neither was their magnificence towards the god of Delphi 
a pure effect of religion: polic]r was the chief Ynotive. They hoped 
by this means to acquire great influence in the temple, and it hap- 
I>ened according to their expectation. The money, which they plen- 
tifully poured into the hands of the priestess, rendered them absolute 
masters of the oracle, and of the pretended god who presided over 
it, and who for the future becoming their echo, did no more than 
faithfully repneat the words they dictated to him, and grateful^ lent 
them the assistance of his voice and authority. As often ther^re 
as any Spartan came to consult the priestess, whether upon his own 
affairs or upon those of the state, no promise was ever made him of 
the fi[od*s assistance, but upon condition that the Lacedemonians 
should deliver Athens irom the yoke of tyranny. This order was 
so often repeated to them by the oracle, that they resolved at ksl 
to make war against the Pisistratide, though they were under tht 
strongest engragements of friendship and hospitality with them, 
herein preferring the will of God, says Herodotus, to all human con 
siderations.^ 

The first attempt of tliis kind miscarried; and the troops they 
sent against the tyrant were repulsed with loss. Notwithstanding, 
a little time after they made a second, which seemed to promise no 
better success than the first ; because most of the lAcedtemonians, 
seeing the sieg^e they had laid before Athens likely to continue a 
jfreat while, retired, and left only a small number of troops to carry 
It on. But the tyrant's children, Who had been clandestinely con- 
Teyed out of the city, in order to be put in a safe place, being taken 
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Hy the enemy, the father, to redeem them, was ohiiged to come to aa 
accommodation with the Athenians, h^ which it was stipulated, 
thi^ he should depart out of Attica in nve days' time. According- 
A. M. 34M. Ijf he actually retired within the time limited, and set- 
Ant. J. c. 508. tied at Sigteum, a town in Phrygian seated at the 
mouth of the river Scamander. 

Pliny observes,"^ that the tyrants were driven out of Athens the 
same year the kings were expelled Rome. Extraordinary ho- 
nours were paid to the memory of Harmodius and Aristogiton. 
Their names were infinitely respected at Athens in all succeeding 
ages, and almost held in equal reverence with those of the gods. 
Statues were forthwith erected to them in the market-place, which 
waa an honour that had never been conferred on any man before. 
The very nght of these stat^ies, exposed to the view of all the citi- 
zens, kept up their hatred and detestation of tyranny, and daily re- 
newed their sentiments of gratitude to those generous defenders of 
their libertjr, who had not scrupled to purchase it with their lives, 
and to seal it with their blood. Alexander the 6reat,t who knew 
how dear the memory of these men was to the Athenians, and how 
far they carried their zeal in this respect, thought he did them a 
sensible pleasure in sending back to them the statues of those two 
great men, which he found in Persia after the defeat of Darius, and 
which Xerxes had formerly carried thither from Athens. Pausaniaa 
ascribes this action to Seleucus Nicanor, one cf the successors of 
Alexander; and adds, that he also sent back to the Athenians their 
public tibrary, which Xerxes had carried off with him into Persia. 
Athens^ at the time of her deliverance from tyranny, did not con- 
fine her gratitude solely to the authors of her liberty, but extended 
it even to a woman who had signalized her courage on that occa- 
sion. This woman was a courtesan, named Leena, who by the 
charms of her beauty, and skill in phiying^ on the harp, had parti- 
cularly captivated Hermodius and Aristogiton. After their death, 
the tyrant, who knew they had concealed nothing from this woman, 
caused her to be put to the torture, in order to make her declare 
the names of the other conspirators. But she bore all the cruelty 
of their torments with an invincible constancy, and expired in the 
midst of them ; showing the world that her sex is more courageous, 
and more capable of keeping a secret, .than some men imagine. 
The Athenians would not su&r the memory of so heroic an action 
to be lost ; and, to prevent the lustre of it from being sullied by the 
consideration of her character as a courtesan, they endeavoured to 
conceal that circumstance, by representing her in the statue which 
they erected to her honour, under the figure of a lioness without a 
tongue. 

Plutarch, in the life of Aristides,! relates a circumstance which 
does great honour to the Athenians, and shows to what a pitch they 

• Pfin. L zxjdT. e. 4. t Flin. L SUIT. e. & ^ id.l«vii.e.S3.LxzziT.e. i 
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QKnM iMr gntituda to tbeir deliverer, aad tlieir mpedt fiv lus 
memory. They had learned that the prandaughter of Aristogiton 
lived at Lemnoe, in very mean and poor circumstances, nobody be- 
ing willing to marry her upon account of her extreme indigence 
MM poverty. The people of Athens sent for her, and, marrying 
her to one of the most nch and considerable men o^heir city, gave 
her an estate in land in the town of Potamos for her portion. 

Athens seemed, in recovering her liberty, to have also recovered 
her pristine courage. Duriuff the reigns of her tyrants, she liad 
acted with indolence and indi&rence, as knowing what she did was 
not for herself, but for them. But after her dehverance from their 
yoke, the vigour and activity she exerted was of a quite different 
kind; because then her laboum were her own. 

Athens, however, did not immediately enjoy a perfect tranquillity. 
Two of her citizens, Clisthenes, one of the Alcmeonide, and Isa- 
goias, who were men of the greatest power in the city, by contending 
with each other for superiority, created two considerable factions. 
The former, who had nined the people on his side, made an al- 
teration in the form of tneir establishment, and instead of four tribes, 
whereof they consisted before, divided that body into ten tribes, to 
which he gave the names of the ten sons of Ion, whoip the Greek 
historians make the fother and fint founder of the nation. Isagoras, 
seeing himself inferior in credit to his rival, had recourse to the La- 
cedemonians. Cleomenes, one of the two kings of Sparta, obliged 
Clisthenes to depart from Athens, with 700 familiesof his adherents. 
But they soon returned with their leader, and were restored to all 
their estates and fortunes. 

The Lacediemonians, stung with spite and iealousy a^rainst 
Athens, because she took upon her to act independent of their au- 
thority; and repenting also that they had delivered l^r from 
her tyrants upon the credit of an oracle, of which they had since 
discovered the imposture, began to think of reinstating Hippias, one 
of the sons of Pisistratus; and to that end sent for him from Sigeum, 
whither he had retired. They then communicated their designs in 
an assembly of the deputies \}f their allies, whose assistance and 
concurrence they were anidous to secure, in order to render theii 
enterprise successful. 

The deputy of Corinth spoke first on this occasion, and expressed 
great astonishment that the Lacediemoniaiis, who were themselves 
avowed enemies of tyranny, and professed the greatest abhorrence 
for all arbitrary government, should desire to establish it elsewhere : 
he exposed to their view, in the fullest light, all the cruel and horrid 
effects of tyrannical government, which his own country, Corinthi 
had but -very lately felt by woful experience. The rest or the depu- 
ties applauded his discourse, and were of his opinion. Thus the 
enterprise came to nothing; and had no other effect than to discover 
toeUse jealousy of the Lacedemonians, and to cover them with 
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Ripidafl, defeated of bis hopes, retired into Ana to Artapbernea, 
governor of Sardis,fi>r the king of Persia, whom he endeavonred by 
every method to engage in a war against Athens ; representing to 
him, that the taking of so rich and powerful a city would reiraer 
him master of all Greece. Artaphernes hereupon required of the 
Athenians that thpy would reinstate Hippias in the g[ovemment; to 
which thev made no other answer, than by a downright and abso- 
lute refusal. This was the original ground and occasion of the wars 
between the Persians and. the Greeks, which will be the subject of 
the following volumes* 

ARTICLE IX. 

nhurtrioiis men who diitiqguiahed thcmselTeiin the trCi and fdenoee. 

I begin with the poets, as the most ancient. 

Homer, the most celebrated and illustrious of all the poets, is he 
of whom we have the least knowledge, either with respect to the 
country where he was bom, or the tune in which he lived. Among - 
the seven cities of Greece that contended for the honour of having 

Siven him birth, Srojrma, seems to have the best title to that glorious 
istinction. 
A.M.3ieo. Herodotus tells us,* that Homer wrote 400 years 

Ant. J. C.844. before his time, that is, 340 years after the taking of 
Troy; for Herodotus flourished 740 years after that expedition. 

Some authors have pretended that he was called Homer, be* 
cause he was bom blind. Velleius Paterculus rejects this story 
with contempt. If any man^j says he, believes thai Homer vjtu 
horn blindy he must be so himself , and even have lost all his senses* 
Indeed, according to the observation of Cicero,^ Homer's works 
are rather pictures than poems, so perfectly does he paint to the 
life, and set the images of every thing he undertakes to describe 
before the eyes of the reader; and he seems to have been intent 
upon introducing all the most deUffhtful and agreeable objects that 
nature affords into his writings, and making them in a manner pass 
in review before his readers. 

What is most astonishing in this poet is,{ thatt>emg the first, at 
teast of those that are known, who applied himself to that kind of 
poetry which is the most sublime and difficult of all, he should how- 
ever soar so high and with such rapidity, as to carry it at once to the 
utmost perfection; which seldom or never happens in other arts, but 
by slow degrees, and after a long series of years* 

♦ Lib. iL e. S3. 

t Qnem ri qnis emema genitnm putal, omnihai Mnibai orbnt «it pMten. L L-e. 5. 

i TttMttl. QuKft. I. ▼. D. 114. 

^ Clwriwimuin detnde Homeri Ulaxit ingenium, sine exempio, owxininm : ^i uegnltadlae ^ 
•peril, et ftilgore carmiattm, tolas appellari Ft^ta meruit. In (|iio hoe mexuaum eet, qadd 
■eque ante aiam queni Ule imitaretur; neque poet illam, qai imitnri eum pOMt, inventne 
«et : neqae quenquam aliunif cujui oiwris primns auetor fberit, in eo perftetianaiUB, pn»* 
ler HoBMram et Arehilocham lepeiiemaa. FelL PiUsrc 1. i. c. 5. 
ft A2 
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TIm Uodof poetiy we aiemaldiig of k tb&E^e Poem aOfCft^ 
firnn the Greek word tft ; because it is an action related bjr the 
poet* The subject of this poem must be great, instructiye, serious, 
centsining onl^ one principal event, to which all the rest must refet 
tad be siiD<vdinate ; and this principal action must have passed in 
• certain spaoe of time« which must not exceed a year at most. 

Homer has composed two poems of this kind, the lUiad and the 
Odjrssey; the subject or the first is the auffer of Achilles, so per* 
niciOQs to the Greeks, when they bemeged lEon, or Troy; and that 
of the second is the voyages and adventures of Ulysses, after the 
taking of that city. 

It 18 r«narkabic, that no rntbn in the woild, however learned 
and ingenious, has ever produced any poems comparable to his ; 
and that whoever have attempted any works of that kind, have all 
taken their plans and ideas from Homer, borrowed all their rules 
from him) made him their model, and have only succeeded in pro* 
portion to their success in copying him. The truth is, Homer was 
an original genius, and fit ^r otiiers to be formed upon : Foju ingc" 
monim Homerut.* 

All the greatest men, and the most exalted geniuses that have 
appeared lor these two thousand and five or six hundred years in 
Ureece, Italy, and elsewhere ; those whose writings we are still forced 
to admire ; who are still our masters, and who teach us to think, to 
reason, to speak, and to write; all these, says Madame Dacier,f ac- 
knowledge Homer to be the greatest of poets, and look upon his 
poems as the model on which all succeeding poets should form their 
taste and judgment. After all this, can tnere be any man so con- 
ceited of his own talents, be they never so great, as reasonably to 
presume, that his decisions shoiidd prevail against such a universal 
concurrence of judgment in persons of the most distinguished abili- 
ties and characters 7 

So many testimonies, so ancient, so uniform, and so universsL 
entirely justify Alexander the Great's favourable judgment of the 
works of Homer, which he looked 1ipon^as the most excellent and 
valuable production of the human mind ; prMmmmumhumani ont- 
ini oynM-t 

Quintilian,! after having made a magnificent encomium upon 
Homer, gives us a just idea of his character and manner of writing 
in these few words: Hunc nemo in magma stsblimitale^ in pcurvia 
propriekUcy auperaverit. Idem ketus ac pressus, juctindus ei grania^ 
turn eopi4 turn orevitate mirafnlis. In great things, what a sublimity 
of expression ; and in little, what a justness and propriety! Diffu- 
fusive and concise, pleasant and grave, equally admirable both fi>r 
his copiousness and his brevity. 
1^ HstioD. The most common opinion is, that he was contemporaiy 

f_PKi».l.jnr«.c.«. 
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mfOk Romer; It U bM^ he was born' at Ctflknii t town b JEolij^ 
but that he was brouffht up at Ascra, a little town in Boeotia, whicli 
has since paceed for his native countly. Thus Virgil calls him the 
oid mui of Ascra.* We know little or nothing of this poet, but by* 
the few remaining poems which he has left, idl m hexameter verse ; 
which are, let, The Workt a$ui Day»; 9dly, The TA«ogwi», or the 
genealogy of the gods; 3dly, Tha Shield ofHtradei; <$ which last, 
some doubt whether it was written b^ Hesiod. 

1. In the first of these poems, entitled, The Worke and Dayt^ 
Hesiod treats of a|rric«dture, which requires, besides a ^^reat deal: 
of labour, a due observation of times, seasons, ^uid days. This 
poem is full of oKc^ent sentences and maxims for Uie conduct of 
me. He begins it with a short, but lively description of two sortf 
of disputes; the one fatal to mankind, the source of quarrels, dis- 
cords, and wars; and the other infinitely useful and ben^cial to 
men, as it sharpens their wits, excites a noble and generous emular 
tion among them, and prepares the way fbr the invention and im • 
provement of arts and sciences. He then midges an admirable 
descri^iott of the lour different ages of the world ; the golden, the 
silver, the braaen, and the iron age. The persons who kved in the 
golden age are those whom Jupiter after their death turned into so 
Dianv Genii or spirits,f and then appointed them as guardians over 
mankind, ^ving them a commission to go up and down the earth,, 
invisible to the sight of men, and to observe all their good and evil 
actions. 

This poem was Vila's model in composing his Georgics, as he 
fcomself acknowledges in this verse :— 

AfleramnqiM eaao Romana per oppidii eanoM^t 
Aad Biig Uie Aaenan T«ne to Roman awaiai. 

The choice made by these two illustrious peetsof this subject for 
the exercise of their muse, shows in what honour the ancients held 
agriculture, and the feeding of cattle, the two innocent sources of 
the wealth and plenty of a country. It is much to be deplored, 
that in afler ages a taste so agreeable to nature, and so well adapted 
to the preservation of innocence of manners, should have gone tO> 
decay. Avarice and luxury have entirely defHressed it. .Arliiitniiii 
alU m/biere ritut^ circaqfte oHa merUee hominum deUnenhary et owri- 
Hce tantum artes colmHhtr.i 

2. The Theogony of Hesiod, and the poems of Homer, may be 
looked upon as the surest and most authentic archives and monu- 
ments of the theology of the ancients, and of the opinion they had 
of their gods. For we are not to suppose, that these poets were 
the inventors of the fables which we read in their writings. They 
only collected and transmitted to posterity the traces of the religion 

•Bdos vi.v.70. ~ tA«/M«WCi |<a«or.LILv.lTB. ^niB.inrtaen.Lxiv. 
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#]d^ ^fcwf Ibiiiid «ftab]i8lied»aii4 wbicli pieTailed in thar tine sad 
ooofltty. 

3. The Shield of Hereuiet is a separate fragment of a poem, 
wherein it is pretended tliat Hesiod celebrated Uie most iUustrioaa 
heroines of antiquity: and it bears that title, because it contains, 
among other thm^s, a long description of the diield of Hercales, 
concerning whom the same poem rdates a particular adventure. 

The poetry of Hesiod, in those places that are susceptible of orna- 
ment, is very elegant and delightnil, but not so sublime and lofty as 
that of Homer, ftuintilian* reckons him the chief in the middle 
manner of wriUiv* DcUw 6i ptUma in illo medio dicendi genere* 
A. M. asBO. Abchilochui. The poet Archilochus, bom in 

Aat i. c. 7M. Paros, inventor of the Iambic verse, lived in the time 
of Candulea, king of Lydia. He has this advantage in common 
with Homer, according to Vellius Paterculus, that he carried at 
once that kind of poetry which he inv^ited to a very great perfec- 
tion. The feet which gave their name to these verses, and which 
St first were the only sort used, are composed <^one short and one 
lonff syllable. The Iambic verse, such as it was invented by Ar- 
chw>chus, seems very proper for a vehement and energetic style : 
accordingly we see, that Horace, speaking of this poet, says, that it 
was his anger, or rather his rage, that armed him with his Iambics, 
ibr the exercising and exerting of his vengeance* 

Archilocham proprio rabiei annavit IaiBbo.t 

And Quintilian 8ays,{ he had an uncommon force of expression, 
was full of bold thoughts, and of those strokes that are concise, but 
keen and piercing; in a word, his style was strong and nervous. 
The longest of his poems were said to be the best.* The world 
have paned the same judgment upon the orations of Demoethenes 
Mid Cicero; the latter of whom says the same of his friend Atti- 
cus's letters. 

The verses of Archilochus were extremely biting and licentious;! 
witness those he writ against Lycambes, his father-in-law, whicdi 
drove him to despair. For this double reasoii,ir his poetry, how ex- 
cellent soever it was reckoned in other respects, was banished out 
of Sparta, as being more likeljr to corrupt the hearts and morals of 
ounff people, than to be useml in cultivating their understanding. 
^e have only some very short fragments remaining of this poet 

* Lib. k cSb t Art. Po6t 

t Samma in hoe Tiseloeatioilis, cdm valite tarn bravw TibfaalMqae w&aimii^pttA 
■mm MOffuinii atqm Mnroram. Mn. I z. e. 1. 

i Ut Ariatopbani Arehiloelii iaoibaa, aie apiatoU looginiaa qoaqoa Ojptima viiHar, 
Oe. Bfist.xul. 16. ad JlUiemm. ^ 

U Hor. Epod. Od. vL et Bpiat. xix. 1. 1. 
—LtIS^""**""]!**"" A'***»*^'» * cMiMXa wok exportari jtmenrnt. qaM eoramparftoi 
alhSJftS?.** P"?'«*« tecUonem arbitrabaatur. Ifolaenint entni el libavorem MioraiQ 
tai?ru?Sri 21i2' "**"?'*^ nocewL quftm in»iiii«prod<»et. IUM|a« mazimun poS- 
n?«>n»t^„ ■ummoprojamam, quia domum sibi inTmumobsocNliaiiialnlietiB tecUTO' 
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SodiaBioMiieaiinaW^eii people, with rMgrd W thift ^aliljy of 
the books which they thought jQuag perahoos Aoula 1^ penx^^ed to 
read, is highly worth our notice, ana will rise up in ooo^enuiatioB 
against many Christians. 

HiPFOKAX. This Poet Was of Ephesus, and signalized hims^ 
Qome years after Archiloohus, in the same hind of poetry, ^nd with 
the same force and vehemence. He was ugly, little, lean, and slen* 
der.* Two celebrated sculptors, who were brothers, Bupalus an4 
Athenis (some call the latter Anthermus,) diverted thems^ves at 
his expense, and represented ^im in a r^iculous Ibrm. It is danr 
gerous to attack satiric poets. Hipponax retorted thf^ pleasantry 
tvith such keen strokes of satire* that they haoged themselves out 
of mortification : others say they only quitted the city of Sphesu^^ 
where Hipponax lived. Hsb malignant pen did not iy[>ar^ ftveia thos9 
to whom ne owed hia life. How monstrous ^fU9 thia ! Horace joinf 
Hipponax with Arcbliochus, and represents them as two poeta 
equally daQgei;oas.f In the Anthologi|t there are thir?e or ibur 
epigrams4 which describe Hipponax as terrible eve^i after his death* 
They admonish travellers to avp^d his tomb, as a plac^ from whence a 
dreaidAil h%il perpetually pours, ^tv}^ r«v X^^f^ T«lt«ri r*' ^c^^'r^f* 
t\^e grandinanUm tumulunif korrendum. 

It is thought he iiiven^e^ the Sca^^on veri», in wrhioh tho Sfponctoa 
is used inst^ fif tqie Iambus in the sixth ^ot qf the veiao that boaim 
ihat|i>mie. 

STssicHoavi. He was of Hii^cira, a pity in ®cily, and excelled 
m Lvxic pqetiy, as did thoi^e other poets of y^J^am we 9x9 going tp 
speak. Lyric poetry is that, tb^ verses of which, digested wta odea 
and stanzas, were sung to th^ Lyr«, or to plher such Uk^ inslru- 
ments. Stesicjiorus £(ourf^ed betwixt the37th ai)d 47th Q\ympiadiu 

Pausanias,{ after many oU)^er fi^>les, relates, that jStesichoniv 
having been pumshed with t(ie k>^ of sight for his satirical versea 
against Be|eB,'did not recover it till be M J^^tracted hisi|iTective8« 
by writing ^of^th^r o4e contrary fp the firfit ; .which latter kind of 
ode is since called PaUaodUu Quii^tilian aayji^ that be sang of 
wars ai|d il|ustrioM8 herpes, and that h^ suHtprtea vpoi» the lyro a^ 
the dij^y and m^esty of epjc pp^tcy. 

AxcM AM. He was of LacedJBemon, or, as some will have it, of 
Sardis, in Lydia, and lived much about the same tixne as Stesichorus. 
Some make him the firot author of amorous verses. 

* HippMiMd MtaMu ndtfia MitaM rat ; fjoamobrem fmafiiMni ^ hMivtt Joeoraoi 
ii prapoMMfe lidflDtfaun oiroiilit. Qjaod Hipponftz fikdicnato* amaritndiiMm eannifflom di«- 
%iBzit in taauia, at CMiUtu aiiqmbw nd laqoMimeoj Impoluie; i^ltitfmmL PVm^ 
LsjaEvL«.a. 

t b maloi upem^mi 
Paratt toUo coteaa;' 
Qaallf Ljreambv ipretn infldo ganei^ 
Ai|t ae«r hottia Bopalo. l^«tf.Ti. ' 
lajMiMLLui. $Faaa.mLMoii.p.iOa .i_. .^ ^ 

i Kariekoftim q«4in lit kiMwo vaUdua, iaat94«B cpioqqapftapdq^t, nailaa Ma M 
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Aheam. Hewta bora at Mitylene, in Lesbos: itisfrom bin 
tint the Alcaic vene derivecl its name. He was a professed enemy 
to the tyrants of Lesbos, and particularly to Pittacns, against whom 
he perpetually inveighed in his verses. It is said of faim,* that beiog 
oooe in a battle, he was seized inth such fear and terror, that he 
threw down his srms, and ran awar. Horace has thought fit to 
give US the same account 'of himselfTf Poets do not vake them- 
selves so much upon prowess as upon wit. Quintilian saysj that 
the s^le of Alceus was close, maipDificent, and chaste; aiid to com- 
plete his character, adds, that he very much resembled Homer. 

SiMoiTiDKs: This poet was a native of Ceos, an island in the 
JBgean sea. He continued to flourish at the time of Xerxes's ex- 
pedition. He excelled principally in eleffv.t The invention of 
local memonr is ascribed to him, ch which I have spokcsi elsewhere.| 
At twenty-four years of age he disputed for, and carried, the prize 
of poetry. 

The answer hegave a prince, who asked him, what God was, is 
much celebrated.ir That prince was Hiero, king of Syracuse. The 
poet desired a day to consider the question prooosed to him. On 
the morrow he asked two days ; and whenever he was called upcHi 
lor his answer, he still doubled the time. The king, suiprised at 
this behaviour, demanded his reason for it. — ^It is, replied Simoo- 
ides, because the more I consider the question, the itiore obscure it 
eeems : ^uia qwmio diuHi^ contideroy Initio mihi reg videiur obseu- 
rior. The answer was wise, if it proceeded from the high idea 
which he conceived of the Divine Majesty, wluch no understanding 
can comprehend, nor any tongue express.** 

After having travelled through many cities of Asia,ft and amassed 
considerable wealth by cdebratiuff, in his verses, the praises of 
those who were capable of rewarmng him weD, he embariLod for 
the island of Ceos, his native country. The ship was cast away. 
Every one endeavoured to save what thev could. Simomdes did 
not encumber himself with any thiiur^ and when he was asked the 
reason for it, he replied, — I carr^ afi I have about me : JHectfin, m- 
fiiil, mea twU cunda. Several of the company were drowned, being 
overwhefaned by the weight of the things they attempted to save* 

•H«od.LT.e.9S. 

t Taenm Pbifippot at ederom fufam. 



Band, ralietft BOD bea»panimia. J7ar.0il.vfi.LS. 
In tloqawdo htvm et narnifien* «t diligens, planim^ua Hottoo amilM. 
% Bad loa ialicti% H iwt praeu, Joais 
CTBnratraeteaiminai&iMBiulk Ii§nU 
If mtiiu Ucmnifl Smooidaia. CuttdL 
Mallkod of taMbinf and atadjiaff Uia BaUaa Lattna. 
Cie.daNaLDaor.l.Ln.U. 



** Cart* hoc eat Dana, qood at eim dieitnr, non poteat dial: eftn mMmu»m,mmpaitaA 
Mtimari ; edm oomparatnr, non potaat oonpnrari ; aftm dafinhnr, i|Mt daSmtiaaa ataaeit 
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and tbooe who got to shore were pkindered hy thieyes. All that 
escaped went to Claaomenc, which was not far from the place 
wbeie the vessel was lost. One of the citizens, who loved learninj^, 
and had read the poems of Simonides with great admiration, was 
exceedingly pleased, and thought it an honour, to receive him into 
his house. He supplied him abundantly with necessaries, whilst 
the rest were obliged to 'beg through the city. The poet, upon 
meeting them, did not forget to observe how justly he had answered 
them in regard to his effects: Dixiy inquU, mea mecum esse cuncta; 
ws qw)d rapmsHSf periL 

He was reproacned with having dishonoured poetry by his ava- 
rice, in making his pen venal, and not composmg any verses till 
he had agreed on the price to be paid for them. In Anstotle,* we 
find a proof of this, which does him no honour. A person who had 
won the prize in the chariot-races, desired Simonides to compose a 
song of triumph upon that subject. The poet, not thinking the 
reward sufficient, replied, that he could not treat it well. The prise 
had been won by mules, and he pretended that animal did not af* 
ford the proper matter for praise. Greater oflfers were made him, 
which ennobled the mule ; and the poem was made. Money haa 
long had power to bestow nobility and beauty : 

Etg«niitet Ibrmam regina peeoaia d«a^ 

As this anunal*is generated between a she-ass and a horse, the poet, 
as Aristotle observes, considered them at first only on the base side 
of their pedigree. But money made hun take them in the other 
hght, and he styled them iUusirious/otUs of rapid Heeds: Xa^m*' 

Sappho. She was of the same ;;>lace, and lived at the same time, 
with Alceus. The Sapphic verse took its name from her. She 
composed a considerable number of poems, of which there are but 
two remaining, these are sufficient to satisfy us that the praises 
fifiven her in all ages, for the beauty, pathetic softness, numbers, 
harmony, and infinite graces, of her poetry, are not without founda- 
tion. As a farther proof of her merit, she was called the Tenth 
Muse; and the people of Mitylene engraved her image upon their 
money. It were to be wished, that t& purity of her manners had 
been equal to the beauty of her genius; and that she had not dis- 
honoured her sex by her vices and irregularities. 

Anacreon. This poet was of Teos, a city of Ionia. He lived 
in the 72d Olympiad. Anacreonf spent a great»pan of his time at 
the court of Polycrates, that fortunate^ tyrant of Samoa; and not 
onlv shared in all hb pleasures, but was of his council. Plato tells 
us,f that Hipparchus, one of the sons of Pisistratus, sent a vessel of 
fifty oars to Anacreon, and wrote him a most obligyig letter, en- 
treating him to come to Athens, where his excellent works would 
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of this poet was joy and pleasure : and those retnains We ^ave cf 
his poetTj sufficiently confirm it. We see phdidy in all his yeises, 
that his hand writes what his heart feelb and dictates. It is impos- 
sible to express the elegance and delicacy 6f his poems : nothing 
could be more estimable, had their object be^n more hoble. 

TflttPtt. He was the first inventor of Tragedy. I defer ilpeak- 
iog of him, till I come to give some accouht of the tragic poets. 

Qf the Seven Wue Men tf Greece. 

These men are too ftmoos in antiquity to be omitted in this pre- 
sent history. Their lites are written by Diogenes Laertina. 

Thalxs, the jaUenan. If Cicero* is to be believed, Thales was 
the most illustrious of the seven wise men. It was he that laid the 
first foundations of philosophy in Greece, and gave rise to the sect 
called the Ionic sect ; because he, the fixmder of it, was of Ionia. 

He held water to be the first priftdide of aU thaigs;f and thi^ 
God was that intel%ent being, b^ whom all things were formed 
fr<Kn water. The fint of these opihions he had borrowed from the 
Egyptians, who, seeing the Nile to be the cause of die fertility of afl 
tlieir lands, might easily imagine from thence, that water was the 
principle of all things. 

He was the first of the Greeks that studied astronomy. He had 
exactly foretold the time of the eclipse of the sun that happened in 
the reiffn of Astyages, king of Media, of which mention has been 
made already. 

He was also Ihe first that fixed the term and duration of the solar 
Toar among the Grecians. By comparing the bigness ^f the sun's 
body with that of the moon, he thought he had discovereid, that the 
oody of the moon was in solidity but the 720th part of the sun's body, 
and consequently, that the solid body of tRe sun was above 700 
times bigger than the solid body of the moon. This computation is 
very far mm the truth ; as the sun's solidity exceeds, not only 700 
times, but many miUions of times, the moon's magnitude or solidity. 
But we know, that in all these matters, and. paJrticularly in that of 
which we are now speaking, the first observations and discoveries 
were veryimperfect. ' " 

When Thales travelled into £gypt,|.he ctiscovered an easy and 
certain method for talqng the exact height of the pyramids, by ob- 
serving^the time when the shadow of our body is equal in length tp 
the height of the body its elf. 

To show that philosophers were not so destitvite,{ as some people 
imajg^ined, of that sort of talents and capacity which is proper for 
busmess^ and that they would be as su<^pessful as others in growing 
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nch» if .Uiey thought fit to apply tfaemsehes te that puvmit^ to 
bought the fruit of all the olivertree« in the territory of Miletuis be^ 
fore they were in bloeeom. The profound knowledge he had of na*> 
tuE8 had probably enabled him to foresee that the year would tis 
extremely fertile. It proved so in fact ; and he made a conaidemble 
profit by his bargain* 

He vtaed to thank the gods for three things : that he was bom a 
reasonable creature, and not a beast ; a man, and not a wonit^n ; a 
Greek, and not a Barbarian. Upon his mother's pressing hhn to " 
marry when he was young, he told her, it was then too soon; Kfid 
after several years were dapsed, he told her it was then too late. 

As he was one day walking, and very attentively contemplating 
the stars, he chanced to fall into a ditch.-*— Ha ! says a good op 
woman that was by, how will you perceive what passes in the hea- 
vens, and what is so infinitely above your head, if you cannot see 
what is just at your feet, and before your nose ? 
A. M. 3457. He was born the first year of the 35th, and died the 
Ant. J. c, 547. fij-st year of the 58th Olympiad : consequently, he lived 
to be above ninety years of age. 

Solon. His life has been already related at length. 

Chilo. He was a Lacedeemonian ; very little is related of hii^. 
^sop asking him one day, how Jupiter employed himself? In humf 
blin^. those, says heitkat exalt themtelve*^ and exalting those thai 
abase themselves. 

He died of joy at Pisa, upon seemg his son win the prize at hoXr 
ing, in the Olympic games. He said when he was* dying, that h^ 
was not conscious to himself of having committed any fault during 
the whole course of his life (an opinion well becoming the pride and 
blindnessiof a, heathen philosopher;) unless it was once, when he 
made use of a little dissimulation and evasion, in giving judgment i^ 
favour of a friend : in whiclilLction he did not know, whether he had 
doile well or ill. He died about the 52d Ohmpiad. 

PiTTAcus. Hfe was of Mitylene, a city of Lesbos. Joining with 
the brothers of Alceeus, the famous Lyric poet, and with AIcqus 
himself, wbo was at the head of the exiled party, he drove the tyrant 
who had usurped the g(/vernment out of that island. 

The inhabitants of Mitylene being at war with the Athemana, 
gave Pittacus the command of the army. To spare the blood of hi3 
ieHow-citizens, he offered to fight Phrynon, the enemy's general, 19 
single combat. The challenge was accepted. Pittacus was victo? 
rious, and killed his adversary. The Mitylenio^s, out of gratitud?^ 
with unanimous consent, conferred the sovereignty of the city upon 
him; which he accepted, and behaved himself with so much moder 
ration and wisdom, that he was always respected and beloved hf 
(lis subjects. . • ■ s' 

' Jn tSe mewi time Alceus, who was a declared enemy to m Xf^ 
rants, did not spare Pittaciy in his verses, hbtwithstaiiding the mild- 
ness of hiii government and temper, but inveighed i^everely ftgaiiiit 
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ysm- tlie poet ftn afterwards into Pittaciis's hands, who was m 
hi fW>m talong revenge, that he gave him his liberty, and showed, 
hy that a^ of clemency and generosity, that he was only a tyrant in 
name* 

After having governed ten vean with great equitv and wisdom, 
he vduntarily resigned his authority, and retired. He used to say,* 
that the proof of a good government was, to Migage the subjects 
not to be afraid of their pnnce, but to be afraid for him. It was a 
mayim with him, that no man should ever give himself the liberty 
of speaking ill of a fHend, or even of an enemy. He died in the 
5Sd Olympiad. 

Bus. We know but very little of Bias. He obliged Alyattes, 
Iring of Lydia, by a stratagem, to raise the siege of Priene, where 
he was bom. The city was hard pressed with famine ; upon which 
he caused two mules to be fattened, and contrived a way to have 
them pass into the enemy's camp. The good condition they were 
in astonished the king, who thereupon sent deputies into the city, 
upon pretence of oflfonug terms of peace, but really to observe the 
state of the town and people. Bias, guessing their errand, had or- 
dered the granaries to be filled with great heaps of sand, and those 
heaps to be covered with com. When the deputies returned, and 
made report to the king of the great plenty of provisions they had 
seen in the dty, he hesitated no longer, but concluded a treaty, and 
raised the siefe. One of the maxims Bias particularly taught and 
recommended, was, to do all the good we can, and ascribe all the 
glory of it to the gods.t 

Clsobulus. We know as little of him as of the former. He was 
bora at Lindos, a town in the isle of Rhodes; or, as some will have 
it, in Caria. He invited Solon to come and live with him, when 
Pisistratus had usurped the sovereignty of Athens. 

PniANDEB. He IS numbered among the wise men, thongh he 
was a tyrant of Corinth. When he had first made himself master 
of that city, he wrote to Thrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus, to knoiF 
what measures he should take with his new acquired subjects. The 
latter, without any other answer, led the messenger into a field of 
wheat, where in walking along he beat down with his cane all the 
ean of com that were higher than the rest. Periander perfectly 
weU understood the meaning of this enigmatical answer, which was 
a tacit intimation to him, that, in order to secure his own life, he 
should cut off the most powerful of the Corinthian citizens. But, 
if we may believe Plutarch,| Periander did not relish so cruel advice. 

He wrote circular letters to all the wise men,} inviting them to 
pass some time with him at Corinth, as they had done the year be* 

* Bi nit umutwt i •iXcr ir^iacmiyarut ^afiu^BAt /uiiAmWi &xx' iar^ 
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fore at Sardia with CnBGnu. Priaoea in thooe days Oioag lit them* 
eelves much honoured, when they could have such ffuesta in theijc 
houses. Plutarch describes an mitertainment,* wfiich Periander 
gave these illustrious guests ; and observes, at the same time, thai 
the decent simplicity of it/ adapted to the taste and character ^the 
persons entertained, did him much more honour than the greatest 
magnificence could have done. The subject of their discouzse at 
table was sometimes grave and serious, and sometimes pleasant and 
gay. One of the company proposed this question : Which is the 
most perfect poj^ar government? — ^That, answered Solon, where 
an injury done to any private citizen is such to the whole body:-^ 
That, says Bias, where the law has no superior :-*-That, says Tha!es, 
where the inhabitants are neither too rich nor too poor : — ^That, saya 
Anacharsis, where virtue is honoured, and vice detested : — says Pit- 
tacus. Where dignities are always conferred upon the virtuous, and 
never upon the wicked:-Hsays Cleobulus, Where the citizens fear 
blame more than punishment :^«ajrs Chile, Where the laws are more 
regarded, and have more authority, than the orators. From aU 
these opinions, Periander concluded, that the most perfect popi^lar 

S^vernment would be that which came nearest to aristocracy, where, 
e sovereign authority is lodged in the hands of a few men of 
honour and virtue. 

- Whilst these wise men were assembled t^ether at Periander'a 
court,a courier arrived from Amasis, king of £^pt, with a letter for 
Bias, with whom that long kept a close correspondence. The purport 
of this letter was to consult him how he should answer a proposal made 
him by the king of Ethiopia, of his drinking up the sea; in which 
case the Ethiopian king promised to resign to him a certain number 
of cities in his dominions: but if he did not do it, then he, Amasis,. 
was to give up the same number of his cities to the kinff of Ethiopia. 
It was usual m those days for princes to propound such enigmatical, 
and puzzling (Questions to one another. Bias answered him directly, 
and advised hun to accept the oflfer on the condition that the king 
of Ethiopia would stop aU the rivers that flow into the sea: for the. 
business was only to orink up the sea, and not the rivers. We find 
an answer to the same effect ascribed to Msop. 

J must not here forget to .take notice, that these wise men, of 
whom I have been speakinjgr, were all lovers of poetry, and composed 
verses themselves, some oithem a consideiable number, upon sub* 
jects of morality and policy, which are certainly topics well wor- 
thy of the muses. Solon,f however, is reproached for having 
written some licentious verses; which may teach us what judg- 
ment we ought to form of these pretended wise men of the pagan 
world. 

Instead of some of these seven wise men, which I have mentioiw 
969 some people have substituted others; as Anachanria for exam : 

•laCpBir.MptMp. triat.ia8ol0B.p.m ^ ^ 
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vk^ir^VpimeridaSyPherecydes. The fint of these is tiie most 
kioWB in sUnry. 

^ AiiAcnuMTfl. hong before Solon's tmie the Nomad Bcythians, 
were in great Tcputatko for their aimplicity, frugality, temperance 
and jnitice. Homer calk them a very jost nation.* Anacbarsis 
1r«s OM of theee SeythianB, and of the royal family. A certain 
Athenian, once having reproached him with his country: — My 
eonntry, you thhik, replied Anacharsis, is no great honour to 
me : and yott, rir, are no great honour to your country.-t-His good 
iense, prcWbond knowledge, and great experience, made him pass 
Ihr Hue -of tlie serett wise men. He wrote a treatise in verse 
iipoli the art military, and composed another tract on the la.ws of 
f^thia. 

He need to make visits to Solon. It was in conversation with him 
that he compared laws to cobwebs^ which entangle only little flies, 
HfbSkt wasps and hornets break through them. 
• Being inured to the austere and poor life of the Scythians, he set 
Ittle tmoe upcm riches. Crmeus mvited him to come and see him, 
end withont doubt hinted to hiny, that he was able to mend his for- 
lone. / have no oecoiion for your gotd, said the Scythian in his 
answer? Jeome tnfo €hre9ce only to mrith my mind, and improve my 
vndartkmding : Ithall he very well eaUtfied, ifl return inio my own 
Somhy, fN>i wUh an addUion to my weeuih, hut toiih an increase of 
kluMUdge and virtue. However, Anacharsis accepted the invitation, 
and weht to that prince's court. 

' We have already observed that iBsop was much sorprised and 
dissatisfied at the cold and indifferent manner in which Solon view- 
ed thb magmficence of the palace, and the vast treasures of Crce- 
0M;t because it was the master, and not the house, that the 
phflotopiier wished to have reason ta admire. Certainly , says Ana- 
^bahris to JE»op on that occasion, you haveforgotten your own/able 
^thefot and panther. The latter, aa her hiffheH merit, could only 
Mot» her fine tkin, heaut^My marked and epMed loitft different co- 
hurs: the/hx^s Mn, on the eontrtury, tooi very plain, hut contained 
wUhin U a treaeure ^ eidftiUiee and etraiageme of infinite value. 
Thia very image, continued the Scythian, sl^we me your own cha- 
rktter. Tou are affected with a splendid outside whilst you pay little 
or no regard to what is truly the man, that is, to that which is in 
htm, and consequently properly his. 

" iBsor. I Join iEsop with the wise men of Greece; not only be- 
oausb he was often amongst them,| but because l|e taught true 
wlkkxn wiUi far more art than they do who teach it by rules and 
defiBtiottU 

f BM.iib.N.T.a t Piia.taiOMT.MptMM».ias. 
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JBflop waB by birth a Pfarygian. He had abnndanee of wit \ but 
^as tetrribly deformed : he was shoirt, huttdi-backed, and horridly 
Ugly in face, having scarce the figure of a man ; and fi>r a. very 
considerable time ahnost without the use of s{>eech. As to hia 
condition of life, he was a slave ; and the merchant who had bought 
him, found it very difficult to ^t him off his handi, so extremely 
were people shocked at his uns^htly fieure and deformity. 

' The first master he had sent him to Cibour in the field ; whether 
it was that he thought him incapable of any better employment^ or 
otdy to move so disagreeable an object out of lus sight. 

He was afterwards sold to a philosopher named Xanthua. I 
should never have done, should I relate all the strokes of wit, the 
sprightly repartees, and the arch and humorous circumstances of 
his fiwrds and behaviour. One day his master, designing to treat 
some of his friends, ordered .£sop to provide the best of every thing 
he could find in the market. iESsop bought nothing but tongues^ 
which he desired the cook to serve up wiw difierent sauces. When 
dinner came, the first and second courses, the side dishes, and the 
removes, were tongues. Did I not order you, says Xanthus in a 
violent passion, to buy the best victuals the market afforded ? And 
have I not obeyed your orders ? says .^sop. Is there anv thing better 
than a tongue^ Is not th9 tongue the bond of civil society, the 
key of sciences, and the origin cf truth and reason f By means of 
the tongue cities are built, and governments established and ad- 
ministered : with that men instruct, persuade, and preside in assem- 
blies: it is the instrument by which we acquit ourselves of the chief 
of all our duties, the praising and adoring the gods. Well then, replied 
Xanthus, thinking to catch bun, go to market again to-morrow, uid 
buy me the worst of every thing : the same company will dine with 
me, and I have a mind to diversify my entertainment, -fisop the 
next day provided nothing but the very same dishes ; tcUing his 
roaster that the tongue was the worst thing in the world. Iti^ 
says he, the instrument of all strife and contention, the fomenter of 
law-suits, and the source of divisions and wars; it is the organ of 
error, of lies, calumny, and blasphemy. ^ ^^v 

.^Jsop found it very difficult to obtain his hberty. Oneof the very 
first uses he made of it was to go to Croesua, who, on account of hia 
neat reputation and fiime, had been loPg de^us to see him. The 
Grange deformity of JGsop's person shocked the king at fiwt, and 
much abated the good opinion he had conceived of him. But the 
beauty of hia mind soon shone forth through the coarse veU that co- 
veredit; and CrcBsus found, as JEsop said on anotiier occaaon, 
that we ought net consider the form of the vessel, but the quality 
of the liquor it contains. * ..,. i^ i ^ ^. 

He made several voyages mto Greece,* either for pleasure, or 
vpon the affairs of Croesus. Being at Athens a short tune alter 
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FkMitftlM had Uiorped tbo eovereignty and abolislied the popahv 
foreniMDtyaad obaerriqg the AUkemaiis bore this new yoke with 
mtetX hiipatience» he repeated to them the fable of the frogs who 
dtmanded a king from Jupiter. 

It'ia doubted whether the fables of .£sop,suGh as we have them, 
•re all his^ at least m regard to the ezpresskm. Great part of them 
am asoiihed to Planudes, who wrote his life, and hved in the four 
lentil CBftury. 

.£sop is reckooed the author and inventor of this simple and na 
iural manner of conTeyiitff instruction by tales and fables i in whiof 
Kght Phedras speaks of nim : 

JEaapoB aaetor <|iiain ontflriam roperiti 
Haae ego poiiTi TetribiM Mmaritt. 

,. Bqt the glory of this mvention is really doe to the poet Hesiod ;* 
^ iuTention which does not seem to be of any great importance^ 
pr extraordinary merit, and yet has been much esteemed and made 
use of by the 'greatest philosophers and ablest politicians. Plato 
|eU9 us, that »ocrate8,f a little before he died, turned some of 
^sop's fables into verse; and Plato himself earnestly recommends 
k to nurses to instruct their children in it betimes,! in order to 
pfipm their manners, and to inspire them early with the love, of 
Wisdom. 

•. Fables could never have been so universally adopted by all na- 
jdon8,.a8 we see thev have, if there was not a vast fund of useful 
truths contained in them, and agreeably conceived under that plain 
and negligent disguise, in which their peculiar character consists. 
.yThe Creator certainly designing to instruct mankind, by the very 
j^ix)Qpect of nature, has endowed the brote part of it with various in< 
atincts, inclinations, and properties, to serve as so many pictures in 
inipiature to man, of the several duties incumbent upon him; and to 
|>oint out to him the good or evil qualities he ought to acquire or 
avoid. Thus has he given us, for instance, a lively ima^e of meek- 
•liesB ..and innocence in th^ lamb; of fidelity and friendship in the 
jSog; aM on the contrary, of violence, rapaciousness, and cruelty, 
^in the wolf, the lion, and the tiger; and so of the other species of 
,a]^mals; and all this he has designed, not only as instruction, but 
as a secret reproof to man if he should be indifferent about those 
.qualities in himself, which he cannot forbear esteeming or detesting, 
eyen in the brutes themselves. 

^ TWisa dumb language which all nations understand; it is a 
bentiment engraven in nature, which every man carries about with 
him. iOsop was the first of aU the profane writers who laid hold 
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of and unfolded it, made happy application of it, and attracted nan'a 
attention to this sort of simple and natural instruction, which is 
withp the reach of all capacities, and equally adipted to persons of 
all ages and conditions. He was the first that, in order to give 
body and substance to virtues, vices, duties, and maxims of so* 
ciety, did, by an ingenious artifice and innocent fiction, invent the 
nietiiod GfCiOthing them with graceful and familiar images borrow- 
jed from nature, by giving language to brute beasts,' and asciibing 
sense and reason to plants and trees, and all sorts of inanimate 
creatures. 

The fables of Msop are void of all ornament; but abound 
with good sense, and are adapted to the capacity of children, for 
whom they are more particularly composed. Those of Phcdrus 
are in a style ^mewhat more elevated and diffused, but at the 
same time have a simplicity and elegance, that very much resem- 
ble the Attic spirit and style in the plain way of writing, which 
was the finest and most delicate kind of composition in use among 
the Grecians. Monsieur de la Fontaine, who was very sensible that 
the French tongue is not susceptible of the same elegant simplicity, 
has enlivened his fables with a sprightly and original turn of thought 
and expression, peculiar to himself which no other person has yet 
been able to imitate. 

It is not easy to conceive,* why Seneca asserts as a fact, that tha 
Romans in his time had never tried their pens in this kind of com- 
position. Were the fables of Pheedrus unknown to him? 

Plutarch relates the manner of ^sop's death.f He went to Del- 
phi, with a great quantity of gold and silver, to offer, in the namo 
of Crossus, a great sacrifice to Apollo, and to give each inhabi* 
tant a considerable sum.| A quarrel, which arose between him and 
the people of Delphi, occasioned him, after the sacrifice, to send back 
the money to Crcssus, and to inform him, that those for whomit waa 
intended had rendered themselves unworthy of his bounty The 
mhabitants of Delphi caused him to be condemned as guilty of sa- 
crilege, and to be thrown down from the top of a rock. The god, 
offended by this action, punished them with a plague and famine ; 
so that to put an end to these evils, they caused it to be signified in 
all the assemblies of Greece, that if any one, for the honour of 
iEsop, would come and claim vengeance for his death, they would 
give him satisfaction. At the third generation,* a man from Samos 
presented himself, who had no other relation to ^Esop than being 
descended from the person who had bought that fabulist. The 
Delphians made this man satisfaction, and thereby delivered them- 
selves from the pestilence and famine that distressed them. 

* Non aodeo te ngque ed prodftceret nt fabeUaa qooqne et iEsopeot logos iimiiTATVif 
RoMAMU iMGicNXis opvs, K>lit4 Ubi venuBtate connectas. Sauc* <(• Oni««l. ad PoU^ 
e.97. 

t De Mra Naminig vindictA. p. 558. 557. 

1 Four nynn, equal to 5M0 U?ros, alraut 8L 10*. 
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The Atheniuis, thoee ezoellent judges of true glonr, erected a 
noble iUttte to this learned and ingenious slave ; to let all the people 
know, says Phednis,* that the ways of honour were open indifier- 
enUy to all mankind, and that it was not to birth, bot merit, they 
paia so honourable a distinction. 






^ lAttfei, 

fl^ooMiiM eoUocAnuM atoraA in bMi, 
ratM* hoooris •eiraat at eoocti viaa, 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE HISTORY OP DARIUS, INTERMIXED WITH THAT OF 
THE GREEKS. 

Befcre Darius came to be king,''' he was caUed Ochus. At his 
succession he took the name of Darius, which, according to Hero- 
dotus, in the Persian language signifies an nvenger, or a man that 
defeats the schemes of another; probably because he had punished 
and put an end to the insolence of the Magian impostor. He reign- 
ed thirty-six years. 

SECTION I. 

Dariiu*s manlafes. The imposition of tributes. The insolence knd panishmentof In- 
taphernes. The death of Oretes. The story of Deinocedes, a physician. The Jews 
permitted to carry on the building of thoir temple. The generosity of Syloson rewarded. 

. Before Darius was elected king he had married the daughter of 
Gobryas, whose name is not known. Artabarzanes, the eldest of 
the three sons whom he had by her, afterwards disputed the em- 
pire with Xerxes. 

A. M. 348.3. When Darius was seated on the throno,f the better 

Ant. J. 0.581. to secure himself therein, he married two of Cyrus's 
daughters, Atossa, and Artistona. The former had been wife to 
Cambyses, her own brother, and afterwards to Smerdis the Magian, 
during the time he possessed the throne. Artistona was still a vir- 

fin when Darius married her; and of all his wives was the person 
e moat loved. He likewise married Parmys, daughter of the 
true Smerdis, who was Cambyses's brother, as also Phedymai 

• nerad.LTi.c.98. Val. Max.Lix.c.3. t Uorod.Lm.e.88. 
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daoftrtar to Otaaei, br wImmm man«g«iiient the impofltufe ot flw 
Mflunui wu diflcovered By theM wives he bad a gieat namber of 
children of both sexes. 

We have already seen, that the seven conspirators who pat the Ma- 
gian to death, had agreed among themselves, that he whose horse, on 
a day appointed, first neighed, at the rising of the son, should be de- 
clared king ; and that Darius's horse, by an artifice of his groom, 
procured his master that honour. The king,* desiring to transmit 
to future ages his gratitude for this signal service, caused an eques- 
trian statue to be set up) with this inscription : Darius^ the son of 
H^tt(upe§^ acquired the kingdom qfPerna by meam o/" Alt horse 
(whose name was inserted,) and of hisgroomj Oebares. There is in 
this inscription, in which we see the kibg is not ashamed to own 
himself indebted to his horse and his groom (or so transcendant a 
benefiiction as the re^ diadem, when it was his interest, one would 
think, to have it considered as the fruits of a superior merit ; there 
is, I say, in this inscription, a simplicity and sincerity strikingly 
characteristic of those ancient tiroes, and extremely remote from ue 
pride and vanity of our own. 

One of the mrst cares of DvinSft when he was settled on the 
throne, was to regulate the state of the provinces, and to pat his 
finances into gooa order. Befiire his time, Cyrus and Cambyses had 
contented tiieinselves with receivinfir from the conquered nations 
such free gifts only as they voluntarily offered, and with requiring a 
certain number of troops when they had occasion for them. But 
Darius perceived that it was impossible for him to preserve all the 
nations subject to him in neace and security, without keeping up 
reprular forces; and equally impossible to maintain these forces, 
without assigning them a certain pay; or to be able punctually 
to give them that pay, without laymg taxes and impositions upon 
the people. 

In order therefore the better to regulate the administratkm of 
his finances, he divided the whole empire into twenty districts or 
governments, each of which was annually to pay a certain sum to 
tne satrap appointed for that purpose. The natural subjects, that 
is, the Persians, were exempt mm all imposts. Herodotus gives 
an exact enumeration of these provinces, which may very much 
contribute to give us a just idea of the extent of the Persian 
empire. 

In Asia it comprehended all that now belongs to the Persians and 
Turks; in Africa, it took in Eeypt and part of Nubia, as also the 
soast of the Mediterranean as &r as the kingdom of Barca; in Eu- 
rope, part of Thrace and Macedonia. But it must be observed, that 
in this vast extent of country, there were several nations which were 
only tributary, and not properly subjects to Persia; as is the caae at 
this day with respect to the Turkish empire. 

•iIfrod.l.iile.8B. riUd.«.»-07. 
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Hktory obeenres,* that Daiias, in impodng these tributes, riiow- 
ed grfeat wisdom and moderation. He sent for the principal inha- 
bitants, of every province ; such as were best acquainted with the 
condition and ability of their country, and were interested in giving 
hitn a true and impartial account. He then asked them, if such and 
Bach sums, which he proposed to each of them for their respective 
provinces, were not too great, or did not exceed what they were 
able to pay ; his intention being, as be told them, not to oppress bis 
Bubjeets, but only to require such aids from them as were propor- 
tioned to their incomes, and absolutely necessary for the defence 
of the state. They all answered, that the sums he proposed were 
very reasonable, and such as would not be burdensome to the peo- 
ple. The king, however, was pleased to abate one half, choosing 
rather to keep a great deal within bounds, than to risk a possibility 
of exceeding them. 

But notwithstanding this extraordinary moderation on the king's 
part, as there is something odious in all imposts, the Persians, 
who bad given the surname of Father to Cyrus, and of master 
to Cambyses, thought fit to characterize Darius by that of Mer- 

chant^^t . . - • .1^ 

The several sums levied by the imposition of these tnbutes or 
taxes, as ftr as we can infer from the calculation of Herodotus, 
which is attended with great difficulties, amounted in the whole 
to about 44,000,000 per annum French, or something less than 
2,000,000 English money. 

After the death of the Magian impostor,^ it was agreed, that 
the Persian noblemen who had conspired against him, should, be- 
sides several other marks of distinction, have the liberty of free ac- 
cess to the king's presence at all times, except when he was alone 
with the queen. Intaphernes, one of those noblemen, being refused 
admittance into the king's apartment at a time when the king and 
queexrwere in private together, in a violent rage attacked the offi- 
cers of the palace, abused them outrageously, cutting their faces 
with his scymitar. Darius highly resented so heinous an insult ; 
and at first apprehended it might be a conspiracy amongst the noble- 
men. But when he was well assured of the contrary, he caused 
Intaphernes, with his children, and all that were of his family, to be 
seized, and bad them all condemned to death, confounding through 
a blind excess of severity, the innocent with the guilty. In these 
unhappy circumstances, the wife of the criminal went every day 
■ to the gates of the palace, crying and weeping in the most lament- 
able manner, and never ceasing to implore the king's clemency 
with all the pathetic eloquence of sorrow and distress. The king 
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aonld not renrt so moving a spectaele, and besides her own, gfraiited 
her the pardon of any one of her family whom she should choose. 
This gave the unhappy lady great perplexity, wtio deedred^ uo doubt^ 
to save them all. At last, atler a long deliberation, she determined 
in favour of her brother. 

This choice, wherein she seemed not to have followed the senti- 
ments which nature should dictate 'to a mother and a wife, surprised 
the king ; and when he desired she might be asked the reason of 
it, she made answer, that by a second marriage the loss of a hus- 
band and children might be retrieved ; but that her father and mo- 
ther being dead, there was no possibility of recovering a brothep. 
Darius, besides the life of her brother, granted her the same favour 
fbr the eldest of her children. 

I have already related, in this volume,* by what an instance of 
perfidiousness Oretes, one of the king's governors in Asia Mmor, 
brought about the death of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos. So black 
and detestable a crime did not go unpunished. Darius* found out,- 
that Oretes strangely abused his power, making no account of the 
blood of those persons who had the misfortune to displease him. 
This satrap carried his insolence so far, as to put to death a messenger 
sent hhn bv the kin^, because the orders he had brought him were 
disagreeable. Darius, who did not yet think himself well settled in 
the throne, would not venture to attack him openly ; for the satrap 
had no less than 1000 soldiers for his guard, not to mention the 
soldiers be was able to raise from his government, which included 
Phrygia, Lydia, and Ionia. The king therefore thought fit to pro- 
ceed in a secret manner to rid himself of so dangerous a servant. 
With this ct>mmission he intrusted one. of his officers, of approved 
fidelity, and attachment to his person. The officer, under pretence 
of other business, went to Sardis, where, with great dexterity, he 
sounded the dispositions of the people. To pave the way to his de- 
sign, he first gave the principal officers of the governor's guard 
letters from the kin^, which contained nothing but general orders. 
A little while afler he delivered them other letters, in which their 
orders were more express and particular. And as soon he found 
himself perfectly sure of the disposition of the troops, he then 
read them a third letter, wherein the king in plain terms commanded 
them to put the governor to death ; and this order was executed 
without delay. All his effects were confiscated to the king ; and 
all the persons belonging to his family and household were removed^ 
to Susa. Among the rest there was a celebrated physician of 
Crotona, whose name was Democedes. This physician's story is very 
singular, and happened to be the occasion of some considerable 
eventa 

Not Ions af^er the foreraentioned traneactionvf Darius chanced 
to have a mil from his horse in hunting, by which he wretched oHe 
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cfhm ftet In a Tioleot maimer, and pot his heel out ef jotet. The 
Bgyptians wcFe then reckoned the DM>8t ekilfu) in pl^sic; forwhieii 
Teason fbe.kin^ had Bereral pbysieiane of that nation about hinu 
These undertook to cure the king,* and exerted all their skill on so 
important an occasion; but they were so awkward in the operation, 
and in the handling and managing the king's ftrot, that they put him 
to incredible pain ; so that he passed seven days and seven nights 
without sleeping. Demccedes was mentioned on this occasion by 
some person, who had lieard btm extolled at Sardis as a very able 
j/bysiciuiir He was sent for tmaie&tely, and brought to the king 
111 the conc&tion he was in, with his irons on, and a very }>oor appa- 
vel ; tor he was at that time actually a prisoner. The king asked 
him, whether be had any knowledge of physic f At first he denied 
be bad, fearing, that if he should give any proofi of his skill, he 
ahould be detamed in Persia, and by that means be for ever debarred 
from retomiDg to his own country, lor which he had an exceeding 
affection. Ihirioa, displeased with his answer, ordered him to be put 
to the torture. Demoeedes found it was necessary to own the truth , 
and therefore offered his service to the king. The first thing he did, 
was to apply gentle fomentations to tbe ptut affected. This remedy 
bad a speedy effect ; the king recovered his sleej» ; and in a few 
days was perfectly enied both of the sprain and tbe dslocation. To 
recon^nse the physician, the king made him a present of two pair 
of golden chains. Upon which Demoeedes asked him, whether he 
meant to reward the happy success of his endeavours by doubling 
his misfortuttes ? The kmg was pleased with that saying ; and or 
dered ins eunuchs to conduct Demoeedes to his wives, that they 
might see the person to whom he was indebted fi)r his recovery 
They all made him very ma^ificent presents; so that in one day's 
time be became extremely nch. 

Demoeedes was a native of Crotona,f a city of Gra^rta Magna in 
the lower Calabria in Italy, from whence be had been obliged to fly, 
on account of the iU-treatment ke received from his father. He 
first went to iBgina,| where, by several successful cures, he ac< 
quired great reputation: the inhabitants of this place settled on him 
a yearly pension of a talent. The talent contained sixty mine, and 
was worth about 3000 livres French money. Some time after he 
was invited to Athens ; where they augmented hia pension to 5000 
hvres per annum.^ Afler thi|i. he was received into the family of -• 
Polycrates» tyrant of Samos, who gave him a pension of 2000 crowns, f 
It ribands much to the honour of cities or princes, by handsome 
pensions and salaries, to engage soch persons m their service as are 
of public benefit to. mankind; and even to induce foreigners of worth 
ana merit to come and settle among them* The Crotonians from 
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thk time bad the repaUtion of having the ahlest phyridaAfi) ftlii 
next after them, the people of Cjrene in Africa. The Argi vee were 
at the same time repated to excel in music. 

Democedes,* after performing this cure upon the king, was ad- 
mitted to the honour df eating at his table, and came to haVe gteat 
influence at Susa. At his Uitercesston, the Egyptian p^ystcianfl 
were pardoned, who had aU been condemned to be hanged fb€ 
having been less skilful than the Grecian physician ; as if they were 
obli^ned to answer for the success of their remedies, or that it was 
a cnme not to be able to cure a king. This is a Strang^ abuse, 
though too common an efibct of unlimited power, which is seldom 
guided b^ reason or equity, and which, bein^ accustomed to see 
every thmg give way impficitly to its authority, expects that its 
commands, of what nature soever, should be instantly performed! 
Wc have seen something of this kind in the history oSr Nebuchad- 
. Dexzar, who pronounced a general sentence of death upon all his ma- 
gicians, because they could not>divine what it was he had dreamed 
m the night, which he himself had forgotten. Democedes procured 
also the enlargement of several of those persons who had been im- 
prisoned with him. He lived in the greatest affluence, and was in 
the highest esteem and favour with the king» But he was at a 
great distance from his own country, and his thoughts and desires 
were continually bent upon Greece. 

He had the good fortune to perform another eure,f which con- 
tributed to raise his credit and reputation still higher. Atossa, one 
•f the king's wives, and daughter to Cyrus, was attacked with a 
cancer in her breast. As long as the pain was moderate, she bore 
it with patience, not being abl« to prevail on herself, out of modesty, 
to discover her disorder. But at last she was constrained to it, and 
sent for Democedes ; who promised to cure her, and at the same time 
requested that she would be pleased to grant him a certain favour 
he should be^ of her, entirely consistent with her honour. The 

aueen engagea her word, snd was cured. The favour dedred by 
ie physician was to procure him a journey into his own country i 
and the queen was not unmindful of her promise. It is worth while 
to take notice of such events,| which, though not very considerable 
in themselves, often give occasion to the greatest enterprises of 
princes, and are even the secret springs and distant causes of them. 
As Atossa was conversing one day with Darius, she took occa- 
sion to represent to him, that, as he was in the flower of his age, 
and ef a vigorous constitution, capable of enduring the fatigues of 
war, and had numerous armies at command, it would be for his 
honour to form some great enterprise, and let the Persians see they 
had a man of courage for their king. You baveliit my thou|rht^ 
replied Darius ; for I was meditating an attack upon the Scythians. 

•H«fod.l.UI.e.iaa t Herod. LiU.e.l3S. 137. 
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1 had tmieh rather, says Atdesa, you would first turn your armi 
against Greece. I have heard great things said in praise ai the 
women of Lacedemon, of Argos, Athens, and Corinth; and should 
he very glad to have some of them in my service. Besides, you 
have « person here that might be very useful to you in such an en- 
terprise, and. could give you a perfect knowledge of the country; 
the person I mean is Democedes, wiiohath cur^ both you and me. 
This was enough for the king, and the affair was resolved upon im- 
Biediately. Fifwen Persian noblemen were appointed to accompany 
Democedes into Greece, and to examine with him all the mantime 
places as thoroughly as possible. The king strictly charged these 
persons, above aB things to keep a watchful eye upon the physician, 
that he did not give them the sUp, and to bring him back with them 
to the Persian court. 

Darius, in giving such an order, plainly showed he did not under- 
stand the proper methods for engaging men of abilities and merit to 
reside in his aominions, and for attachmg them to his person. To 
pretend to do this by authority and compulsion, is the sure way of 
suppressing all knowledge and industrv, and of driving away the , 
li^ral arts and sciences, which must be free and unconfined, like 
the genius from whence they spring. For one man of genius that 
will be Kept in a country by force, thousands will be driven away, 
who would probably have chosen to reside in it, if they could enjoy 
their tiberty and meet with kind treatment * 

When Darius had formed his design of sending into Greece, he 
acquainted Democedes with it, laid open his views to him, and told 
him the occasion he hsd for his service in conducting the Persian 
noblemen thither, particularly to the maritime towns, in order to 
observe their situation and strength: at the same time earnestly 
desiring him, that, when that was done, he would return back with 
them to Persia. The king permitted him to carry all his moveables 
with him, and ^ve them, if he pleased, to his father and brothers, 
promudng, at his return, to give him as many of greater value; and 
signified to him farther, that he would order the g^ey in which he 
was to sail, to be laden with very rich presents, mr mm to besFow 
as be thouffht fit on the rest of his family. The kmg^s intention 
Sippeared, by this manner of speaking, to be undisguised and with- 
out artifice : but Democedes was afraid it might be a snare laid for 
him« to discover whether he intended to return to Persia or not; and 
therefi>re, to remove all suspicion, he left his own goods behind him 
at Snsa, and only took with him the presents designed for hisfiunily. 

The first place the commissioners landed at was Sidon in Phoe- 
nicia, where they equipped two large vessels for themselves, and put 
all they h»d hrcMight along with them on board a transport. After 
ha^iug p*wed through, and carefully examined the chief cities of 
Gr«tf)A<», they went to TarentMn^ in Italy. Here the Persian no^e* 
nu^ were taken up*as spies; and Democedes, taking advantafe of 
tiii ancflty made his escape from them, an^ 9ed toC^tona. When 



the PeniAa lords had recovered their liberty, they mawbi hSsA 
thither, hat coold not prevail upon the Crotoniant to deliver up thniff 
fellow-citizen. The city moreover seized the loaded veasel ; and 
the Peraaoi, having lost their guide, laid aside the thoughts of going; 
through the other parts of Greece, and set out for their own country. 
Democedes let them know, at their departure, that he wae going tc 
many the daughter of Milo, a .famous wrestler of Crotona, whose 
name was very well known to the king. This voyage of the Per* 
iian noblemen into Greece, was attend with no immediate cmee- 
quence ; because, on their return home, they found the king engagred 
in other affairs. 

A. M. MKL In the third year of this king's reign,* which was but 
AatJ. csiti the second according to the Jewish computation, the 
Samaritans gave the Jews new trouble. In the preceding reisps, 
they had procured an order to prohiint the Jews from proceeding 
any fitrther in building of the temple 6f lemsalera. But upon the 
earnest exhortation of the prophets, and the express order it God, 
the Israelites had lately resumed the work, which had been in« 
terrupted for several years, and carried it on with great vigour. 
The Samaritans hrl recourse to their ancient practices, to ptre- 
vent them. To thib end they applied to Tatnai, whom Darius had 
made governor of the provinces of Syrii and Palestine. They 
Complained to him of the audacious proceeding of the Jews 
who, of their own authority, and in defiance of the prohibitions to 
Che contrary, presumed to rebuild their temple; which must neces- 
sarily be prejudicial to the king's interests. Upon this representa- 
tion of theirs, the governor thought -fit to go hims^ to Jerusalem 
Add being a person of great equity and moderation, when he had 
ikispected the work, he did qot think proper to proceed violently, 
and to put a stop to it without any fiifther deliberation; but inquired 
4f the Jewish elders what license they had fyr entering upon a 
work of thkt nature. The Jews hereupon producing the edict of 
Cyrus, he would not of himself ordain any thmg in contradiction to 
h, but sent an account of the matter to the king, and desired to know 
his pleasure. He ^ve the king a true representation of the mttter^ 
acquainting him with the edict of Cyrus, which the Jews alleged in 
their justification, and desired him to order the registers to be con 
Suited, to know whether Cyrus had really published such an edict, 
and to be pleased to send him instructions how he was to act in the 
affair. Darius having commanded the registers to be examinedf 
the edict was found at Ecbatana, in Media, the place where Cyrus 
was at the time of its being granted. Now Danus having a great 
respect for the memory or that prince, confirmed his edict, and 
caused anothi^ to be drawn up, wherein the former was referred tO| 
and ratified. This motive of regard to the memoir of Cyrus, had 
there been nothing else to influence the king, would be very laud 
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ablet bnt the Scripture infomis us, that it was God himself wl)p in-* 
fluenced the mina and heart of the king, and inspired him with a 
favourable disposition to the Jews. The truth of this appears pretty 
plain from the edict itself. In the first place it ordains, that all the 
victims, oblations, and other expenses of the temple, be abundantly 
furnished the Jews, as the priests should require: in the second 
place it enjoins the priests of Jerusalem, when they offered their 
sacrifices to the God of heaven, to pray fi>r the preservation of the 
life of the king and the princes his children ; and lastly, it ffoes so 
far as to denounce imprecations against all princes and peo]^, that 
should hinder the carrying on of the building of the temple, or that 
should attempt to destroy it: by afl which Darius evidently ae- 
knowledges, that the God of Israel is able to overturn the kingdoms 
of the world, and to dethrone the roost mighty aud powerful prisees. 

By virtue of this edict, the Jews were not osfly authorized to pro- 
ceed in the building of their temple, but all the expenses thereof 
were also to be lunushed to them out of the taxes and imposts of 
the province. What must have become of the Jews, when the 
crimes of disobedience and rebellion were laid to their charge, if at 
such a juncture their superiors had only hearkened to their eaemtesy 
and not given them leave to justify themselves ! 

The same prince, some time after, gave a still more signal proof 
of his love for justice, and of his abhorrence of informers, a detest- 
able race of men, by their very nature and condition enemies to^all 
ment and all virtue. • It is pretty obvious that I mean the famous 
edict, published by this prince against Haman, in favour of the 
Jews, at* the request of Esther, whom the king had taken to his 
bed in the room of Vashti, one of his wives. According to arch- 
bishop Usher, this Vashti, is the same person as }8 called by profane 
writers Atossa; and the Ahasuems of tlie Holy Scriptures the same 
as Darius; but according to others, it is Artaxerxes. The fact is 
well known, being related m the sacred history : I have given, how- 
ever a brief account of it in this vohime. 

Such actions of justice do great honour to a prince'iB memory^ 
as do also those of gratitude, of which Darius, on a eertaih occa- 
sion, gave a very laudable instance. Syloson,* brother to Polycrates 
tyrant of Samoa, had once made Darius a present of a suit of 
clothes, of a curious red colour, which extremely pleased Darius's 
fancy, and would never sufier him to make any return for it. Da- 
rius at that time was but a private gentleman, an officer in the 
fciards of Cambyses, whom he accon^anied to Memphis, in his 
grptian expedition. When Darius was on the throne of Persia, 
ByfoBOQ went to Susa, presented himself at the gate of his palace, 
and caused himself to be announeed as a Grecian, to whom his 
majesty was under some obligation. Darius, surprised at such a 
meesage, and curious to know the truth of it» ojrdeied him.to be 
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ledged him to lia?e bMa hit heneikctor: and wia so ikr froB bein^ 
aflhuMd of ui ad? entare which miffht seem not to be much for ii» 
hcooor, that he ii^reBuoualy applaaSed the |^ilemaii*s generositj, 
which proceeded Svm no other motive than that of doing a plea«ure 
to a penoa from whom he oould have no expectations ; and then 
proposed to make him a considerable present of gold and silver. 
But money was not the thing Syloson desired; the love of his 
country was his predominant passion. The favour he required of 
the king was, that he would settle him at Samos, without sheddino 
the blood of Us citizens, by driving out the person that had usurps;? 
the government since the death of his brother. Darius consented 
smd committed the conduct of the expedition to Otanes, one of tbf 
principd lords of hu comt, who und^took it with joy, and per 
formed it with success. 

SECTION U. 

ftcvvit ud radiictiM of Babyfan. 

A. N. 3188. f ■ the beginning of the fifth year of Darius, Babylon 

Ant. J. C. SIS. rev<dted, and could not be reduced till after a twenty 
months' sieffc!*! This city, formerly mistress of the Sast^ grew im- 
|>atient of Uie Persian yoke, especially after the removing of the 
Imperial seat to Sujta, which very much diminished Babylon's wealth 
«nd grandeur. The Babylonians, taking advantage of the revolu- 
tion that happened in Persia, first on the death of Oambynes, and 
fifterwards on the massacre of the Magiaas, made secretly for 
four years toother all kinds of preparatioDs for war. When they 
thought the city sufficiently stored with provisions iw many years, 
they set up thestandard of rebdlion; whlcn obliged Darius to besiege 
them with all his forces. Now God continued to accomplish those 
terrible threatenings he had denounced against Baifav^on : that he 
would not only humble and bring down that proud and impious 
«ity, but depopulate and lay it waste wath fire and Uood, utterly 
exterminate it, and reduce it to an eternal soMtade. In order to 
fulfil these predictions, God permitted the Babylonians to rebel 
against Darius, and by that means to draw upon themselves the 
whole force of the Persian empire : and they themselves were the 
£rst to put these prophecies m executicm, by destroying a great 
number of their own people, as wiil be seen presently. It is proba- 
hle that the Jews, of whom a consideralAe number remained at 
Babylon, went out of the oity before the siege was formed, as 
the prophets Isaiahf and Jeremiah had exhorted them long before, 
and Zechar iah very lately, in the foUowiag terms:: Tk^u Zian^ that 
dwelUit toitk 4ke daughter of Babylon, JUe/rmn the 'cmadry and «ave 
ihyulf. 
The Babylonians, to make their provisions last the Songer, and to 
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eaiMe them to hold crat with the gfeatfifr vijgoitr, took the most des- 
perate and barharous resolution that eter-was heard of; which 
was, to destroy all such of their ows feople as were unserviceabler 
on this occasion. For this purpose <hey assembled together all 
their wItcs and children, and stranf^d them. Only every man was 
allowed to keep his best beloved wife^ and one servant-maid to do 
the business or the family. 

After this cruel execution, the anhappy* remaind^ of the inhabi- 
tants, thinking themselves out of all danger, both on aeeeunt of 
their fortifications, which they looked upon as impregnable, and the 
vast quantity of provisions tliey had laid up, began to insult the be- 
siegers from the tops of their waUs, and to provoke th^a with 
opprobrious language. The Persians, lor the space of e^^htee» 
months, did all that force or strataeem was capable of, to make 
themselves masters of the city ; nor did they forget to make use of 
the same- means as had so happily succeeded with €yrus some years 
before ; I mean that of tunnng the course of the mei. But all 
their efibrts were fruitless ; and Darius began almost to despair of 
taking the place, when a stratagem, till then unheard of, opened the 
gates of the city to him. He was strangely surprised Mie morning 
to see Zopyrus, one of the chief noblemen ^ his court, and 60» 
of Megabyzus, who was one of the seven lords that made the aa- 
sociation against the Msffians ; to see hin^ I say, appear before 
him all over blood, with his nose and ears cut off, and his whole . 
body disfigured with wounds. Starting up from his throne, he 
cried out, Wko is t#, Zf)f>ifru8, iha$ hat dared to trtaiyou ihu9?-^Tou 
yourself 9 Oking^ repH^ed Zopyrus. The desire I had of rendering you 
service has ptd me into this condv&on. As I was fully persuaded 
that you never toould have consented to ikis method^ 1 took-counsel 
akme of the zealufhith I have for your service. He then opened to him 
his design of going over tO' the enemy ; and they settled every thmg 
together that was proper to be done. The king could not see him 
set out upon this extrik>rduHLry project without the utmost affliction 
and concern. Zopyrus approached the walls of the city; and 
havingr told them who he was, was s€K)n admitted. They then car* 
ried him before the governor, tewbom he kid open his misfortune, 
and the cmel treatment he hod met with from Darius, for having 
dissuaded himfrohi contmnuig airy longer before a city which it 
was- impossible for him t» take. Me offered' the Babylonians his 
service, which could not fail of being ^ghly useful to them, since he 
was acquainted with sH the desi]^ of the Persians, an^ since the 
desire of revenge would inspiw hnB* with fresh courage and resolu- 
tion. His name and person were both well known at Babylon : 
the condition in wlnefe he appeared, bi» blood and his wounds, 
testified for him ; and, by prodI not to» be suspected, confirmed the 
troth of all he advancedL They therefore placed implicit confidence 
in whatsoever he told them^ aiid gave him moreover the command 
of as many troops as he denve^ Ib the first sally he made he cot 
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off 1000 of tiieben^fen: afew days after he kiUed double tlko mm^ 
ber ; and on the third time, 4000 of their men lay dead upon the 
■pot. All thk had been before agreed upon between him and Da- 
nns. Nothing was now talked of in Babylon but Zopyms; tho 
whole city etrove who should extcd him most, and tiiey had not 
words suflcient to express their high value lor Uni) and how happy 
they esteemed themselves in havinff gained so great a man. He 
was now declare^ jfeneralissirao of their forces, and intrusted with 
the care of guardmg the walls of the city* Darius approaching 
with his army at toe time agreed on between them, Zopyma 
opened the gates to him, and made him by that means master uf a 
city, which ho never could have been able to take either by force 
or famine. 

As poweifd as this prince was, he (bond himself i&cap>ible of 
making a sufficient recompense for so great a service; and he used 
often to sav, that he woula with pleasure sacrifice 100 Babylonians, 
if be had them, to restore Zopyrus to the condition he was in before 
he inflicted that cruel treatment upon himsdfl He settled upon 
hhn, during life, the whole revenue of this opulent city, of which he 
abne had procured him the possession, and heaped ill the honours 
upon him that a king could possibly confer upon a subject. M^a- 
byxus, who commanded the Persian army in Bgypt against the 
Athenians, was the son to this Zopyrus; and that Zopyrus who went 
over to the Athenians as a deserter, was his grandson. 

No sooner was Darius in possession of Babylon, than he ordered 
the 100 ^tes to be pulled down, and all the walls of chat proud city 
to be entirely demolished, that she might never be in a condition to 
rebel more against hiuK If he had pleased to make use of ail the 
rights of a conqueror, he might upon this occasion have extermi- 
nated all the inhabitants. But he contented himself with causing 
3000 of those who were principally concerned in the revolt to be 
impaled, and granted a pardon to aU the rest. And, in order to hin- 
der the depopulation of the city, he caused 50,000 women to be 
brought from the several provinces of his empire, to supply the place 
of those whom the inhabitants had so crueuy destroyed at the be- 
ginning of the siege. Such was the fate of Babylon ; and thus did 
God execute his vengeance on that unpious city, for the cruelty 
she had exercised towards the Jews, in falling upon a free pec^Ie 
without any reason or provocation ; in destroying their government, 
laws, and worship; in forcing them from their country, and trans- 
porting them to a strange land ; where they imposed a most griev 
oos roke of servitude upon them, and made use of all their power to 
crush and afflict an unhappy nation, favoured however by God, and 
having the honour to be styled his peculiar people. 
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SECTION in. 

i^ttrla» prepafw Ibr u expeditioo againit the BcTtbiaiM. A digrettion tqxm the maimeii 
and caatoms of that nation. 

A. H. 3190. After the reduction of Babylon,* Darius niade gretX 

Am. J. c. 514. pr^arations for war against the Scythians, who inha- 
bited that large tract of land which lies between the Danube and 
the Tan^s. His pretence for undertaking this war was, to be re- 
v&aged of that nation for the invasion of Asia by their ancestors :j 
a ver^ frivolous and sorry pretext ; and a very ridiculous ground for 
revivuiff an old quarrel, which had ceased 120 years before. 

Wh&t the Scythians were employed in that irruption, which 
lasted eifl4it-and-twenty years, the Scythians' wives married thei^ 
slaves. vV'hen the husbands were on their return home, these 
slaves went out to meet them with a numerous army, and disputed 
their entrance into their country. Af^er some battles fought with 
nearly equal loss on both sides, the masters <K>n8idering that it was 
doing too much honour to their slaves to put them upon the foot of 
soldiers, marched against them in the next encounter with whips in 
their hands, to make them remember their proper condition. This 
stiifttagem had the intended effect : for not bemg able to bear the 
si^ht of their masters thus armed, they all ran away. 

I demgn in this plac^ to imitate Herodotus, who in writing of 
this war takes occasion to give an ample account of all that relates 
to the customs and manners of the Scythians. But I shall be jnuch 
Inore brief in my account of this matter than he is. 

A digruiion concerning the Scythiane. 

Formerl]^ there were Scythians both in Europe and Asia, most of 
£hem inhabiting those parts that lie towards the North. 1 design 
now chiefly to treat of the first, namely, of the European Scythians. 

Historians, in the accounts they have left us of the manners and 
character of the Scythians, relate things of them that are entirely 
opposite and contradictory to one another. One while they repre« 
sent them as the justest and most moderate people in the world : 
another while they describe them as a fierce and barbarous nation, 
which carried its cruelty to such excesses, as are shocking to hu« 
man nature. This contrariety is a manifest proof, that those differ- 
ent characters are to be applied to different nations in that vast and 
extensive tract of country ; and that, though they were all compre- 
hended under one and the same general denomination of Scythians, 
we ought not to confound them or their characters together. 

Strabo} has quoted authors, who mention some Scythians dwell- 
ing upon the coast of the Euxine sea, that cut the throats of alt 

* Herod. L !▼. e. 1. JoaUn. L ii. e. 5. 
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■traofen who euofi amongst them, fed upon thdr flesh, and made 

E^tfl and diinkiiiff vessels of their skulls, when they had dried them, 
erodotos,* in describing the sacrifices which the Scythians offered 
to the god Mars, says, they used to offer human Vietims. Theit 
manner of making treaties,} according to this author's account was 
▼eiT strange and particular. 

They first poured wine into a large earthen Te8Bel4 and then the 
contracting parties, cutting their arms with a knife, let some of 
their blood run into the wme, and stained likewise their armour 
therein ; after which they themselves, and all that were present, 
drank of that liquor, uttering the heaviest imprecations against the 
person that should violate the treaty. 

But what the same historian relates,! concemmg the ceremonies 
observed at the fimeral of their kings, is still more eztraordinuy. 
I shall only mention such of those ceremonies, as mav serve to give 
us an idea of the cruel barbarity of this people. When their king 
died,the}r embalmed his body, and wrapped it up in wax; this done, 
they put it into an open chariot, and carried it from city to city, ex- 
posm^ it to the view of all the pNeople under his dominion. When 
this circuit was finished, they laid the body down in the place ap- 
pointed for the burial of it, and there thev made a lai^e ^ve, in 
which they interred the king, and with him one of his wives, his 
chief cup-bearer, lus great chamberlain, his master of horse, his 
chancellor, his secretary of state, who were all put to death for that 

Surpose. To these they added several horses, a great number of 
rinking vessels, and a certun part of all the furniture belonging to 
their deceased monarch: after which they filled up the grave, and 
covered it with earth. This was not all. When the anniversary 
of his interment came, they cut the throats of fifty more of the dead 
king's pfiiceni, and of the same number of horses, and, having first 
prepared their bodies for the purpose, by embowelling them and 
stuffing them with straw, thev placed the officers on horseback 
round the king's tomb, probablvto serve him as. guards. These 
ceremonies in all appearance toox their rise from a notion they might 
have of their king's being still alive; and upon this supposition they 
judged it necessary, that he should iiave his court and ordinary offi- 
cers still about him. Whether employments, which terminated in 
this manner, were much sought after, I will not determine. 

It is now time to pass to the consideration of their manners and 
customs, milder and more humane; though possibly in another 
sense they may appear to be equally savage. The account I am 
going to give qf them is chiefly taken from Justin.] According to 
this author, the Scythians lived in great innocence and simplicity. 
They were ignorant indeed of all arts and sciences, but then they 

* Herod. I. IT. c. OSb 
^ ^ This custom wraa cttll praetiMd by tiie Ibwriaiw, who w«r« ovifiiiaihr SeytiuaM. is Cte 
•»»«2[Twitw,wliomak«liii«itioiiofit JtnnA. MU, c 41. ^ '^^ 

Slf«rod.l.iT.6.90. ♦ Ibid. 0.71, 78. fl lib. u e « 
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were eqanHj unacquainted with Tice. They did tki make any di- 
vision of their lands amongst themselves, says Justin : it would 
have been ip rain for them to have done it ; since they did not apply 
themselves to cultivate them. Horace, in one of his odes, of which 
I shall insert a part by and by, tells us, that some of them did culti- 
vate a certain portion of land aUotted to them for one year only, al 
the expiration of wluch they were relieved bv others, who succeed- 
ed them on the same conditions. They bad no booses, nor settled 
habitation; but wandered contisuaHy with their cattle and their 
flocks from country to country. Their wives and children they 
carried abng with them in wagons, covered with the skins of 
beasts, which were all the houses they had to dwell in. Justice**^ 
was observed and maintained amongst them through the natural 
temper and disposition of the people, ahd not by any compulsion of 
laws, with which they were wholly unacquainted. No crime was 
more severely punbhed among them than theft; and that with good 
reason. For their herds and flocks, in which all their riches con- 
sisted, being never shut up, how could they possibly subsist, if thefl 
had not been most rigorously punished? They coveted neither 
silver nor |[old, like the rest of mankind ; and made milk and honey 
their principal diet. They were strangers to the use of linen or 
woollen manufactures ; and to defend themselves from the violent 
and continual cold of their climate, they made use of nothing but 
the skins of beasts. 

I said before, that these manners of the Sc^ians might appear 
to some people very wild and savaffe. And indeed, wlMit can be 
said for a nation that has Unds, aiM vet does not cultivate them ; 
that has herds of cattle, of which they content themselves with 
eating the milk» and neglect the flesh? The wool of their sheep 
might supply them with warm and comfortable clothes, and vet 
they use no other raiment than the skins of aniraaki. But, that 
which is the greatest demonstration of theii^ ignorance and savage- 
ness, according to the general opinion of mankind, is their utter ne- 
glect of gold and silver, which have always been had in such great 
request in all civilized nations. 

But, oh! how iuippy was this ifirnorance; how vastly preferable 
this savage state to our pretended politeness ! This contempt of aU 
the c(Hiveniences of life, says Justm,t wss attended with such an 
honesty and upri|rhtnes8 of manners, as hindered them from ever 
coveting their neighbours* goods. For the desire of riches can only 
take place, where riches can be made use of. And would to God, 
aays the same author, we could see the same moderation prevail 
among the rest of mankind and the Hke indifference to the goods 

* JuthU gentii tn^Ui enlta. nonlegibiu. 

t Hbo eontiiMDUa lOit moram quoqa« juitirtam imfiAt, niMI aliennm eonevfiiieeBtibfn. 
duippe iludeaii divitianim eui»do Mt, obi et onu. Atqaentinam teliquia mortaubiw rimyn 
moderatto et abatioratia aliani forot ! proftetft non taatam beOoram per omnia Mcnla tenia 
omiubiif eontimuntw; Mqvwpliw iioiiiiiiiimtenNB flCariBa,qa4mBatiu»tii iat^ 
4bionp«i«t. 
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of other paofile! The worid would sot then have aeea wan _ 
toalhr wccceding' one another in all ages, and in aH coantiaes : nor 
wooid the noniMr of those that are cut off by the aword, exceed 
that of those who fall by the irreveraibie decree and law of natoxe. 

Joatin finiahef his character of the Scythians with a very judicioiia 
reflection. It is a surprising thing, says he,* that a hapoy natural 
disposition, without the assistance of education, shoukt have il^ 
•pired the Scythians with such a wisdom and moderation, as the 
Qrecians could not attain to, neither by the institutions ef iJieir le- 
gislators, nor the rules and precepts of all their philosophers ; and 
that the manners of a barbarous nation should be preferable to those 
of a people so much improved and refined by the polite arts and 
sciences. So much more happy effects were produced by the igno- 
rance of vice in the one, than by the knowledge of virtue in the other! 

The Scythian fathersf thought, with good reason, that they left 
their children a valuable inheritance, when they left them in peace 
and union with one another. One of their kings, whose name wan 
Scylurus, finding himself draw near his end, sent for all his children, 
and giving to each of them one after another a bundle of arrows tied 
fast together, desired them to break them. Each used his endea- 
vours, but was not able to do it. Then untying the bundle, and 
ffiving them the arrows one by one, they were very easily broken. — 
Let this image, says the fiither, be a lesson to you of the mighty 
advantage that results from union and concord. In order to strength- 
en and enlarp^e these domestic advantages,^ the Scythians used to 
admit their friends into the same terms of union with them as their 
relations. Friendship was considered bv them as a sacred and in- 
violable alliance, which differed but little from that which nature 
has put between brethren, and which Ihey could not infringe with- 
out being guilty of a heinous crime. 

Ancient authors seemed to have vied with each other who should 
most extol the innocence of manners, that reigned among the Scy- 
thians, by magnificent encomiums. That of Horace I shall tran- 
scribe at large. That poet does not confine it entirely to the 
Scjthians, but joins the Gete with them, who were their near 
neighbours. It is in that beatttifid ode, where he inveighs against 
the luzurv and irregularities of the age in which he lived. Ailer 
having told us, that peace and tranquiuity of mind is not to be pro- 
cured either by immense riches, or sumptuous buildings, he adds, 
A hundred ftmei happier are Ae Scytkumej^ who room tSfoui m ihekf 

* Piwnif «t aAniraliaf Tidettur, hoe jlib atCoraia dan, q«<id Qmn iosjlA iwplwtiqat 
4oGtrioApnMeptiiqu« pliUopophoram oonaequi neauennt, caitoaqae nuures iocmlUB Y^nh*- 
lis eolUtioiie aoMran. Tairtft ploa fai ttB« ptofieit Vitidrum icnor&tio, daim in hit' ooff- 
sUioYirtttlMt t Plat.deffmmil.F ^" * - •- . *. _ _ « 
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^Mrdnt homtt^ their Hfog&ru; (Mi HaffUr evm aretiueflinun 
Oetce. WUk them the earth, teUhaUt hemg divided by land-mmrke^ 
produceth her^ruitey which are gathered t^ common* There each 
nian'f tillage ttbutof one year'e continwance ; and when thai tertn ef 
hit labour ie expired, he ie reUeeed by a twceuor, who taket hie places 
dni manures the ground on the same cond&Uone, ' There the innocent 
- d^-mothers/orm no cruel derigns agoihet the lieee <f their huthandi^ 
d^Mren by a former w^e, TheMUhee do not pretend to domineer 
Over their hiubandi on account of their fortunes, nor are to be cor» 
rupted by the insinuating language (f spruce aduMerers. The great 
est portion of the maiden, is her father^s and mother's virtue, her 
inviolable attachment to her husbtutd, and her perfect disregard of 
all other men* Tliey dare not be uf^aitf^td, because they are con* 
tinced that infidelity is a crime, and us reward is deaths 

When we eonsider t&e maime'ra aild character of the Scythiam 
without preiudice, can we possibly forbear to look upon them with 
esteem and admiration ? Does not their nianner of livin|r, as to 
the exterioi iwrt of it at least, bear a jrreat resemblance to that of 
the patriarchs, who bad no fixed habitation ; who did not till the 
ground ; who had no other occupatiop than that of feeding their 
locks and herds; and who dwelt in tents? Can we believe this 
people were much to be pitied, for not understanding, or rather for 
oegpising, the use of gold and silver ? Is it not to be wished that those 
metals ha!d for ever lain buried in the bowels of the earth,* and that 
they had never been dug from thence to become the causes and in- 
struments of almost every crime? What advantage could gold or 
sPver be of to the Scythians, who valued nothing but what the ne- 
cessities of men actually require, and who took care to set narrow 
bounds to those necessities? It is no wonder, that Uving as they 
did, without houses, they should make no account of those arts that 
Were so highly valued in other places, as architecture, sculpture, 
and paintmg; or that they should despise fine clothes and costly 
furniture, singe they found the skins of beasts sufficient to defend 
them against the inclemencv of the seasons. After all, can we 
truly say, that these pretended advantages contribute to the real 
happiness of hfe ? Were those nations that had them in the greateal 

N«e eoham pUeat laanor umoA, 

Defunctuinque labonbus 
JBquali rocremttorte TlearJM. 

lilicmatrvecrentibQt 
PriTignit nuU«r tempera! innocem t 

Nee dotata refit viram 
Oo^jnz, nee nitldo fidtt adoltero 

vim etc nMfiwparattiuni 
Yirtui, et metueiui alterini viri 

Cetto fiedere caetitu: 
Btpeeeannefaii&atpratiumMtiiieri. ^ ^^ 

* Aanmi irrapeiiiiai, at-«ie aMliife iltaili 
Cdm tana selat, ipenMie fbrtior, 
QtVtm oocara hiuiiaiKM Id ama 
t>tiiM3Smnvima»mA a¥km.VLOLK 
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Jkmitf, mofte haiUhibi or ft>liiut than the Seythiuw? Did they 
live to %m9UK age than thej? Or did Uiey spend their Uvea in 
greater medom and tranquillity, or a greater exemption from cares 
and trooUea? Let ua acknowledge, to the shame of ancient philoso- 
phy, that the Scythiana, who did not particularly apply themselvea 
to the atody of wisdom, carried it however to a greater height in 
their practice, than either the Egyptians, Grecians, or any other 
ciTilised nation. They did not give the name of goods or nches to 
any thing, but what, humanly speaking, truly deserved that title; 
as health, strength, courage, the love of labour and fiberty, inno- 
eence of life, sincerity, an abhorrence of all fraud and dissimulation, 
and, in a word, all such qualities as render a man more virtuous and 
more ▼alnaUe. If to these happy dispositions, we could add the 
knowledge and love of the true (ied and of our Redeemer, without 
which Uie most exalted virtues are of no value, they would have 
been a perfect people. 

When we compare the manners of the Scvthians with those of 
the present ag^, we are tempted to believe, that the pencils which 
drew so beautiful a mcture« were not free from partiality and flat- 
tery ; and that both Justin and Horace have decked them with vir- 
tues that did not belong to them. But all antiquity agrees in giving 
the same testimony of them ; and Homer in particular, whose opi- 
nion ooffht to be of great weight, calls them Uu moH juU and up- 
right o^rnm* 

But at length (who could believe it?) luxury, which might be 
thought to thrive only in an agreeable ana delightful soil, penetrated 
into this rough and uncultivated region; and breaking down the 
fences, which the constant practice of several ages, founded in the 
nature of the climate and the genius of the people, had set against 
it, did at kst effectually corrupt the manners of the Scythians, and 
bring them, in that respect, upon a level with the other nations, 
where it had long been predominant. It is Strabo* that acquaints 
us with this particular, which b very worthv of our notice : he lived 
in the time of Augustus and Tiberius. After having greatly com- 
mended the simplicity, frugaUty, and innocence, of the ancient Scy- 
thians, and their extreme avernon to all deceit and dissimulation, 
he owns, that their intercourse in later times with other nations, 
had extirpated those virtues, and planted the contrary vices in their 
stead. One would think, sajrs he, that the natural effect of such an 
intercourse with civilized and polite nations, would only have be» 
that of rendering them more humanised and courteous, by softening 
that air of savageness md ferocity, which they had before : but, in- 
stead of that, it introduced a total ruin of their ancient manners 
and transforoMd them into quite different creatures. It is undoubt- 
edly with reference to this change that Atheneus says,f the Scf- 
tfaiana abandoned themselves to voluptuousness and kunuy, at the 
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same time that they soared self-interest and avarice to prevail 
amongst them. 

Strabo, in making the remark I hav(9 been mentioning, does not 
deny, but that it was to the Romans and Grecians this fatal change 
of manners was owing. Our example, says he, has perverted almost 
all the nations of the world: by canying the refinements of luxury 
and pleasure amongst them, we have taught them insincerity and 
fraud, and a thousand kinds of shameful and infamous arts to get 
money. It is a miserable talent, and a very unhappy distinction for 
a nation, through its ingenuity in inventing modes, and refining 
upon every thing that tends to nourish and promote luxury, to be- 
come the corrupter of all its neighbours, and the author, as it were» 
of their vices and debauchet}r. 

It was against these Scythians, but at a time when they were yet 
nncorrupted, and in their utmost vigour, that Darius turned his amub 
, This expedition I am now going to relate. 

SECTION IV. 

Duiiu*! esp«ditMm afainit tto Eteythiaiig. 

I have already observed,* that the pretence used by Darius, for 
undertaking this war against the Scythians, was the irruption for- 
merly made by that people into Asia; but in reality he had no other 
end than to satisfy his own ambition, and to extend his conquests. 

His brother Artabanes, for whom he had a great regard, and who, 
on his side, had no less zeal for the true interests of the king his 
br«/ther, thought it his duty on this occasion to speak his sentiments 
with all the freedom that an affair of such importance required. 
OretU prince^ says he to him,t they who form any great enterprite, 
ougH caref\dly to cofuvd^r ^whether UwiU he benefit^ 
to the Hate i whether the execution of it will he eaty ordijficuit; whe' 
ther ii he likely to augment or diminish their glory ; and IcuUy^whe" 
ther the thing designed he consistent vnth, or contrary to, the rules cf 
juetice* For my own part, 1 cannot perceive, sir, even though you 
were sure of success, what advantage you can propose to yourself t» 
undertaking a war against the Scythians. Consider the vast distance 
between th^ and you ; and the prodigious space of land and sea thai 
separates them /rum your dominions ; besides, they are a people that 
dwell in wild and uncultivated deserts; t/utt have neither towns nor 
houses : thai have no fixed settlement, or plaice of habitation ; and thai 
are destitute of all manner of riches. What have your trooplHo gam 
from such an expedition? or, to speak more properly, what have they 
not rather to lose ? 

Accustomed <u the Scythians are to remove from country to country ^ 

• Herod. LW.o.8a~06. 

t Otnnas qui mafoaraip reram contHia roieipinnt, nstimare debent, an, quod inehoatur, 
raipaMies ntilo, kNBi glorioaum aui prompium aflfoetu, aut earU dod arduom lit. TVKii. 
J5rirt.lU.c.76. 
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if Cj^y ffttffftf (IkMX; prq^cr Ip fy hrfort ym^ not out of eowaHfee or 
/ear, /or ihey are a very courageouM and warlike people^ but only 
wUh m dengn to harcue and ruin your army by continual and /a- 
Hguing marches; u>hai will become ofutin euch an uncultivaied, bar' 
r0fi, and naked country ^ where we shall neither find forage for our 
horses^ nor provision for our men? I am afraid^ sir^ thai through 
a false notion ff glory ^ and the insinuations offieUterers, you may be 
hurried into a war, which may turn to the dishonour of the nation* 
You now eiyoy the sweets of peace and tranquillity in the midst of 
your poople^ where you are tne object of their admiration^ and the 
author cf their happiness. You are sensible the gods have placed you 
upon the throne to be theijr coadjutor, or, to speak more properly, to 
be the dispenser of their ^bounty, rather than the minister of their 
power* You pride yourself upon being the protector, the guardian, 
and the father (f your subjects: and you often declare to us, because 
you realty believe so, that you loolc upon yourself ds invested with 
sovereign power, only to make your people happy. What exquisite 
joy must it be to so great a prince as you are, to be the source of so 
many bkssittgs : and under Ae shadow of your name to preserve such 
incite nusnbers of people in so desirable a tranquiliity! Is not the 
gJory if a king who loves his subjects, and is beloved by them; who, 
instead of waging war (igainst neighbouring or distantnations,makes 
use ofhu power to keep them in peace and anUty with each other j is 
not such a glory infinitely preferable to that of ravaging and spoiUng 
a country y <f filling the earth with slaughUr and desolation, wtth hor- 
ror, consternation, and despair? But there is one motive more, whUh 
ought to have a greater infiuence upon you than ail others; I mean 
that if justice. Thanks to the gods, you are ntA if the number cf 
those j^rinces, who acknowledge no other law titan mat <f force,* and 
who unagine that they have a peculiar privU^e annexed to their dig' 
nity, which private persons have tiot, ofinvamng other m^n's propoT' 
ties. You do not make your greatness consist in being o&ie to do 
whatever you will,i bid in willing only what may be done without m- 
f ringing the laws^ or violating justice. To speak plain, shall one 
man be reckoned unjust, and a robber, for seizing on a few acres if 
his neighbour's estate; and shall another be reckoned just and great, 
and have the title of hero, because he seizes upon a^d usurps whole 
provinces? Permit me, sir, to ask you, what title have you to Scy- 
tbia ? What uyury have the Scythians done you ? What recutm can 
you allege for declaring war against them? The war, indeed, in 
which y^ have been engaged against the Babylonians, was at the same 
time both just and necessary: uie gods have accordingly crowned your 
arms wi^ success. It belongs to you, sir, to judge, whether that 
which you are now going to yndertake, be of the same nature, 

* Id in nmiaft IbrtuoAaqiiiiu, qnod validiui : et mm ntineie^^Ytte dom^ : do «]ia» 
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Nothiog but the generous sseal of • brother, tmly concerned Ibr 
the glonr of his prince and the good of his country, could inspire 
such a freedom : as, on the other hand, nothing but a perfect mode* 
ration in the prince could make him capable orbearing with it. Da- 
rius,* as Tacitus observes of another great emperor, had the art of 
reconciling two things which are generaOy incompatible, the sove- 
reignty and liberty. Far from being offended at the freedom used 
by his brother, he thanked him for his good advice, though he did 
not follow it i for he liad taken his resdution. He departed from 
Susa at the head of an army of 700,000 men ; and his fleet, consist* 
mg of 600 ships, was chiefly manned with lonians, and other Gre- 
cian nations that dwelt upon the sea-coasts of Asia Minor and the 
HellesDont. He marched his army towards the Thracian Bosphorus, 
which he passed upon a bridge of boats: after which, having made 
himself master of all Thrace, he came to the banks of the Danube, 
otherwise called the Ist«i.v where he had ordered his fleet to join 
him. In several places on his march he caused pillars to be erected 
with magnificent mscriptions, in one of which he suffered himself to 
be called, the best and handsomest of all men living* What vanity! 
what a littleness of ^ul was this ! 

And yet if this prince's faults had terminated only in sentiments 
of pride and vanitv, perhaosthey would appear more excusable than 
they do, at least they would not have been so pernicious to his sub-> 
jects. But how shall we reconcile Darius's disposition,! which 
seemed to be so exceeding humane and gentle, with his barbarous 
and cruel behaviour towards Oebazus, a venerable old man, whose 
merit, as well as quality, entitled him to respect? This noble- 
man had three sons, who were all preparing themselves to attend 
the king in this expedition against the ScyUiians. Upon Darius's 
departure from Susa, the good old father begged as a favour of him, 
that he would please to leave him one of his sons at home, to be • 
comfort to him in his old age, One, replied Darius, will not be tugH'^ 
eient/oryou; I wiU leave you all the three: and immediately he 
caused them all to be put to death. 

When the army had passed the Danube upon a bridge of boats,} 
the king was for having the bridge broken down, that his army 
might not be weakened by leaving so considerable a detachment of 
his troops as was necessary to guard it But one of his officers re- 
presented to him, that it might be proper to keep that, as a neces-^ 
sanr resource, in case the war with the Scythians should prove 
unrortunate. The king acquiesced, and committed the guardmg 
of the bridge to the care of the lonians, who built it; giving them- 
leave, at the same time, to go back to their own country, if be did 
not return in the space of two months: he then proceeded on nis 
march to Scythia. . 

* Nmra C«MriMdimdiM»eUbil0iiiiiMtitt,prMpatiimctfib^^ ThutkiHt* 
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Ai iMa M tiM Bcprthuuif were hifofiiiedUMtDirioiLWMiiiftrcii» 
l^f AfttOit them,* tosy immediately entered into consultation ispou 
the meteurai neceesary to be taken. They were very sensible, that 
they were not in a condition to resist bT themselves so formidable 
an enemy. They a^ilied therefore to all the neighbouring nations, 
and desired their assistance, alleging, that the danger was general, 
and coooemed them all, and that it was their common interest to 
oppose an eneinv, whose views of conquest were not confined to 
one natkia. Some returned fovourable answers to their de 
maad ; others absolutely refused to enter into a war which, they 
■aid, did not tie^ud them ; but they had soon Reason to repent their 
rtfosah 

One wise precanUon taken by the Scythians,! was to place their 
wives and children in safety, by sending them in carnages to the 
most noithem parts of the country ; ani^ with them likewise they 
■ent all their herds and flocks, reservinff nothing to themselves but 
what was necessary for the support of their army* Another precau- 
tion of theirs was to fill up aU their wells, and stop up their sprinffs, 
and lo consnme all the feng® in those parts tlirough which Uie 
Persian army was to pass. This donO) they marched, in conjunc- 
twn with their allies, against the enemy, not with a view of giving 
him battle, for they were determined to avoid that, but^to draw him 
into aueh places as suited best their interest. Whenever the Per- 
sians seeooed disposed to attack them, they slail retired farther up 
into the country; and thereby drew them on, from place to place, 
into the territories of those nations that had refused to enter into 
aHiaace with them, whose lands became a prey to the two armies of 
the Persians and Sg^thians. 

Darius4 weary of these tedious and fatiguing pursuits, sent a he- 
rald to the king of the Scythians, whose name was Indathyrsus, with 
this message in his name I'^Prince of the Scf^tkiatu^ vtherefore dott 
ihau am iim i alfy jly htfort w%e t Why doH thou not stop somewhere or 
dker^ eUhet ie gioe me bailie^ if thou beUevett thyeelf able to encoim- 
Ur mtf, or, if thou thinke$t thyee^too %oeaky to acknowledge thy mof 
Ur^ by preeentmt^ him wOh earth and water? The ScyUiians were 
a high-spirited people, extremely jealous of their liberty, and pro- 
fossed enemies to all slavery. Indathyrsus sent Darius the follow- 
ing answer :—|ir' / Jly before thee^ prince of the Pereiane^ Uignol 
l^^auee Ifearthee: what I do noio, it no more than what lam med 
tedo m time of peace. We Scythiane haee neither citiee nor Umdt 
to drfemd : ifthau/uuia mind to/orce ut to come to an engagement^ 
eeme and atiack the tombt of ourfathers^ and thou ehalimd what 
manner of men we are. At to the title of matt$r^ which thou at* 
eumeety keep itfor other nationt than the $cythiant. For my part. 
I acknowledge no other matter than the great Jupiter^ one ofmy4wn 
aneettort^ tmdthegoddete Veeta. 
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The ftrtiier Danui adraDcedinto the conirtry,*' taemMer h«t«i^ 
ehips his army was exposed to. Just when it was reduced to thQ 
last extremity, there came a herald from the Scythian prince, wha 
vas commisBiooed to present to Darius a bird, a mouse, a tro^i and 
five arrows. The king desired to know the meaning of those 
gifts. The messenger answered^ that his orders were only to de- 
fiver them, and nothmg more ; and that it was left to the Persian 
king to find but the meaning. Darius concluded at first, that the 
Sc^hians thereby consented to deliver up the earth and water to 
him, which were represented by the mouse and frog; as also their 
cavalry, whose swiftness was represented by the oird ; together 
with their own pensons and arms, signified by the arrows. But 
Gobryas, one of toe seven lords that heS deposed the Magian impos- 
toi, expounded the enigma in the following manner*: JSTnow, says he to 
the Persians, thai unl^g you cfmjiy m Uie air like btrda^ or Attfeyour- 
9elves m the earUi, Uke mice^ or dive tinder the water Ukefn^e^yp^ 
ehdU m no wUe be able to avoid the arrows f^the Scylhian$. 

And,f indeed, the whole Persian army, marching in a vast, unculti* 
vated, and barren country, completely destitute of water, was re- 
duced to so deplorable a condition, that they had nothing befbra 
their eyes but inevitable ruin: nor was Darius himself exempt front 
the common danger. He owed his preservation to a carnal, which 
was loaded with water, and followed him with great difficulty 
Uirough that wild and desert countnr. The king afterwards did 
not forget this b^efactor ; to reward him for the service he had 
d(me him, and the fatigues he had undergone, on his return to Asia,, 
he settlec axertain district of his own upon him for his peculiar use 
and subsistence, for which reason the place was called Gaugamela, 
that is in the Persian tongue, the CameVt habilaiion. It was near 
the same place that Darius Codomannus received a second over* 
throw by Alexander the Great. 

Darius deliberated no longer^ finding himself under an absolute 
necessity of quitting his rash raterprise. He began then to think 
in earnest of returning home ; and saw but too plainly, that there 
was no time to be lost. As soon therefore as night came, the Per* 
sians, to deceive the enemy, lighted a great number of fires, aa 
usual ; and leaving the old men and the sick behind them in the 
camp, together with all their asses, which made a sufficient noise, 
they set out upon their march, in order to reach the Danube. The 
Scythians did not perceive they were gone till the next morning; 
whereupon they immediately sent a considerable detachment to tne 
Danube : this detachment being oerfectly well acquainted with the 
roads of the countty, arrived at tne bridge a ffreat while . before the 
Persians. The Scythians had sent expresses beforehand to persuade 
the lonians to break the bridge, and to return to their own country 
and the latter had promised to do it, but withouttdesigning^to exe^ 

•EbrodLLIr.e.|«]dB. f 8tiifcO|I.TiL|i,309.LaTl.p.797. tUm^fLl^k^ 
•.JM.MQL 
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Mb thflb jprondfle. The Scythians now prened them ia it nioro 
earnefltly, and repesented to them, that the time prescribed by Da*- 
rioa for staying there was elapsed ; that they were at liberty to re- 
tnm home, without either violating; their word or their ditity; that 
they now had it in their power to throw off for ever the yoke of 
lh«r subjection, and make themselves a happy and free people ; and 
that the Scythians would render Darius mcapable of forming any 
more enterprises against any of Ins neighbours. 

The lonians entered into consultation upon the afiair. MOtiadea 
the Athenian, who was prince, or, as the Greeks call it, tyrant, of 
the Chetsonesus of Thrace, at the mouth of the Hefiespont, was one 
of those that accompanied Darius, and furnished him with ships for his 
enterprise. Having the public interest more at heart than his private 
Advantage,^ he was of opinion that they should comply with the request 
of the Scytly^ms and embrace so favourable an oppoitunf t jr of recover- 
ing the hberty of Ionia : all the other commanders acquiesced in his 
•entiinents, except Hystiaeius, the tvrant of Miletus. When it came 
to his turn to speak, he represented to the Ionian generals, that their 
fortune was linked with that of Darius ; that it was under that 
prince's protection that each of them was master in his own city ; 
and if the power of the Persians should sink or decline, the cities of 
Ionia would not fail to depose their tyrants, and recover their free- 
dom. All the other chiefs were induenced by his opinion ; and, as 
Is usual in most cases, the consideration of private interest prevailed 
over the public good. They resolved therefore to wait for Darius : 
out, in order to deceive the Scythians, and hinder them from under- 
taking 9LQJ thing, they declared to them, that they had r^'solved to 
to retire, pursuant to their request ; and, the better to carry on the 
fraud, they actually began to break one end of the bridge, exhort* 
ing the Scythians at the same time to do their part, to return speedi- 
jVoack to meet the common enemy, to attack and defeat them. 
The Scythians being too credulous, retired, and were deceived a 
second time. 

They missed Dariu8,f who had taken a different route from that 
in which they expected to come up with him. He arrived by night 
at the bridge over the Danube ; and,'finding it broken down, he no 
longer doubted but the lonians were gone, and that consequently be 
ahould be ruined. He made his people call out with a loud voice 
for HjTfttieus, the Milesian, who at last answerecJI, and pot the king 
out of his anxiety. Thev entirely repaired the bridge ; so that 
Darius repassed the Danube, and came back into Thrace. There 
he left Megabyzus, one of his chief generals, with part of his army, 
to complete the conquest of that country, and entirely reduce it to 
Jiis obedience. Afler which he repassed the Bosphorus with the 
'Test of his troops, and went to Sardis, where he spent the winter 
and the greatest part of the year following, in order to refresh lus 
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a^rray, vhic)i jb^d suffered ezt^ioely in that ill-«on<p^tted jffid waSn* 
tuiiate expedition. ..^^.. .r, r, , ->,, rrfT-^i ^.rv., 

Meffftbyzus continued some time in Thrace ;* w^ose int^bitantSy 
mccordihg to Herodotus, would have been invfbcible,i»ad thejr^^d tli^ 
discretion to unite their forces, and to choose one chief co^tnandei^j. 
^me of them had very particular customs. In 6ne pf ^eir di 
Vrhen a child came into the world, all the relations expresse* 
sorrow and affliction, bitterly Weepings at the proroect of tfe \ _^ 
'which the new-born infknt had to experience. While, qnthcbthet 
jiand, on the death of any of their family, they aO rejoiced, beeausjb 
they looked upon the deceased person as happy only firom" Jt^t mo^ 
ment wherein he was deliverea jEpr ever fkah the troublei^ a^d ca- 
lamities of this l^fe. In another district^ '.where pdygamy V^ °^ 
fkshion, whed a husband died, it was a grea.t di^titt^ aincmghSi 
wives which of tjiem was best helovei}. She ' in W)io^ i|ivDUr ih4 
(contest was decided, ^ad th^ privilege of heinfif sacrifip^d by |ier 
heu-est relation upon the tomb of lieri^usband, S^d of hb^ l^ne) 
with him ; Vhils^ aU the other wiv^' e^iyiea her ^bapph&ie^^ani 
thought themselves in some sdirt disbonpured. ' ' ' ' ' ^ '^ 

Darius^f on his return pa Sar&i, a.fter liis. ui^p^ es^ditiga 
a^nst' the Scythians, having learnt for bertaiii n|n)keo^^t>8|aL 
ins own safety 'anjj that of his "jvhqle armjT to^lTystifleus, Whb hail 
persuaded t^eloiiians not destrdyij^e 1)y^dge pnttie jDan^Se, p&St, 
for that i|rince to Id^ court,a|(ddesiredlinn freely to b^JIc c^y favqtSr 
in recom^nse of his service. Hystiieus Wepppn^e^ 
to gjve him Miicina of Edpnia,^il territory ttttptt the ^iw JSttySon 
in Thrace, together with the i^eky of pumiing a ctty ihex^l ^M& 
request wasTeadiiyjrrajited; and he retu^ wjiei^ 

he caused a 'fleet of sftjps' to Ibe equipped; jpind thien Iset . out Jpt 
I'l^ce. ftaving tikcAi |K)qsefl^ion bf%e terntofy giuptefl hini^ 
be immediately .set about the executlpn of hid >r6j^t id building 
a city:' •■ "*• ■' •" -• ■•^■■-••^ •• " "'•""•^ --'' '• ■^' '2r 

llfegahyzus^t who was then ^vernpr of Thnicefpr Darius, im- 
mediat^lv perceived how prejudicial tha.t un£rt^king Wp(iM;bp to 
{he king's afi&irs in those quarters, ^tte considered, thid^'tins i^e^ 
city stood ujponV navigable river; thai; the country round About it 
abounded in timhdr fit for building olTships ; that it>as inhabited b^ 
different nations, both Greeks and Bai-banans, who were able to 
furnish gi'eat numbers of men for land an^ sea service ; that, tf onc^ 
thoise people were under the guidance of a leader so sldmd and,en- 
ternrising as Hystibus, they might become so powerful tptji >y iiea 




many gold aud silver mines in that countr^r, , ^ . ^ ,. 

them to carry on any project they might think nt io fprin. AthJ|i 
return to Sardls, he rejpresentpdjdl ^pse tfm^ to tihe'^ii^, wi^ ' 

•HmdlT.o.L t;bid.k.e.lLSS. llb^J*^ 
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wu eomiiieed if hk feasons, and therefore sent for HyBturas to 
come to Urn at Sardia, pnHea^nf to hare aome great deedsng in 
iiew» wherein he wanted the aaaiatance of his counsel. When he 
Bad hrou^ht him to his court hy this means, he carried him to 
8uaa, making him helieve that he set an extraordinary value upcm a 
friend of such fidelity and understanding ; two quuifications that 
jendered him very dear to him, and of which he had ffivensuch me- 
jnoraUe prooft in the Scythian expedition ; giving him to under- 
stand* at the aame time, that he should be able to find something 
for hun in Persia, which would make him ample amends for aU that 
be oonld leave behind him. Hystieus, pleased with so honourable 
m distinction, and finding himeelf likewise under a necessity of 
complving, accompanied Darius to Susa, and left Aristagoras to go- 
vern Miletus in his room. 

Whilst Megabyzus was still in Thrace,* he sent several Persian 
Boblemen to Amyntas, king of Macedonia, to require him to give 
earth and water to Darius his master: this was the usual form of 
one prince's submitting to another. Amyntas readily complied 
with that request, and paid all imaginable honours to the envoys. 
Towards the end of an entertainment which he made for them, 
they desired that the ladies might be brought in, which was a thing 
contrary to the custom of the country: however, the king would not 
venture to refuse them. The Persian noblemen, being heated with 
wine, and thinking they might use the same freedom as in their 
own country, did not observe a due decorum towards those prin- 
cesses. The king's son, whose name was Alexander, could not see 
his mother and sisters treated in such a manner, without great re* 
flentment and indignation. Wherefore, upcm some pretence or 
other, he contrived to send the ladies out of the room, as if they 
were to return again presently, and had the precaution to get the 
king, his &ther, also out of the company. In tms interval he caused 
■ome young men to be dressed like women, and to bo armed with 
poniards under their garments. These pretended ladies came 
into the room instead of the others; and when the Persians began 
tb treat them as they had before treated the princesses, they drew 
out their poniards, feU violentlv upon them, and killed, not only the 
noblemen, but every one of their attendants. The news of this 
■laughter soon reached Susa ; and the king appointed commission- 
ors to take cognisance of the mattw : but Alexander, by the power 
of bribes and presents, stifled the affab, so that nothing came of it. 

The Scythians,t to be revenged of Darius for invading their 
country, passed the Danube, and ravaged all the part of Thrace 
that had submitted to the Persians, as far as the HellespoBt. Mil- 
tiades, to avoid their fury, abandoned the Cbersonesus: but after 
the enemy retired, he returned thither again, and was restored to 
the same power he had before over the inhabitants pf the conntiy 



nSRSIANS AND GREOANa 
SECTION V,' 

Dwitta*! eoaqoeiC of India. 

A.M.3IM. About the isame time, that is, in the thirteenth 

Aiit.j.c.ao& year of Darios's reign, thiQ prince having an am- 
bition to extend hia dominion eastwards, finst resolved, in or- 
der to facilitate lus conquests, to get a proper knowledge of the 
country. To this end,* he caused a fleet to be built and fitted out 
at Caspatyra, a city upon the Indus, and did th^ same at several 
other places on the same river, as far as the frontiers of Sc]^thia.f 
The command of this fleet was given to Scylax,} a Ghrecian of 
Caryandia, a town of Caria. who was perfectly well versed in mari- 
time aflairs. His orders were to sail down that river, and get all the 
knowledge he possibly could of the country on both sides, quite down 
to the mouth of the river; to pass from thence into the Southern 
Ocean, and to steer his course afterwards to the west, and so return 
back that way to Persia. Scylaz, bavin? exactly observed his instruc- 
tions, and sailed quite down the river Indus, entered the Red Sea 
by the Straits of Babelmandel; and after a voyage of thirty months 
from the time of his settuig out from Caspatvra, he arrived in 
Egypt at the same port from whence Necho,f kin^ of E^rpt, had 
ibrmeriy sent the Phcenicians, who were in his service, with orden 
to sail round the coasts of Africa. Very probably this was the same 
port where now stands the town of Suez, at the farther end of the 
Red Sea. From thence Scylax returned to Susa, where he gave 
Darius an account of all his discoveries. Darius afterwards entered 
India with an army, and subjected all that vast country. The 
reader will naturally expect to be infonned of the particulars of so 
important a war. But Herodotus says not one word about it : he 
only tells us, that India made the twtotieth province,)] or govern- 
ment, of the Persian empire, and that the annual revenue accruing 
from hence to Darius was 360 talents of g[old, which amount to 
pear 1 1,000,000 livres French money, sometQng less than 500,0001. 
sterling. 

SECTION VI. 

The iwrolt of the loniuMi 

A 1L3500 Darius,! after his return to Susa from his Seythiaa 

ABt.J.c.9M, expedition, had given his brother Artaphemes the 
government of Sardis, and made Otanes commander in Thrace, 
and the adjacent countries along the sea-coast, in the room of 
Megabyzus. 

• IbM. V iT.e. 44. t Aaiatie Seythia if neanL 

* 1 Then is a gMcraphioa! traatiM mUded Tl^hrxwg^ and conpowd W mm Btfhx of 
'CafyMidia,wl»iilli«whttobeUieiMi»i«»ootpokeiiafintliiiplM6. BvtthatopteiMi 
ia attMdtd with mhim dtOkoltici, which hara girea occarion tpyany toangd di i w rtat h— . 
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From a ■mill mxk,* Mp^Bed by • vedition at Naxos, a greit 
flame arose, which gave occanon to a considerable war. Naxus 
was the most important island of the Cyckdes in the .£gean sea, 
now caDed the Archipelago* In this sedition the principal inhabi- 
tants ivriag been overpowered by the populace, who were the 
ffreater number, many' or the richeA families were banislied out <^ 
the island. Hereupon they fled to Miletus, and implored the assist- 
anoe of Aristagoras, to remstate them in their native place. He 
was at that time governor of that city, as lieutenant to Hysticus, 
to whonf he was l>oUi nephew and son-in-law, and whom DariuiB 
^ad cainpd along with him. to Busa. Aristagoras promised to give 
these eidles tbe aadstanee they desired. 

Bat not being powerful enough himself to execute what he had 
promised, he went to Sardis, and communicated the affair to Arta- 
phemea. He represented to mm that this was a very favourable 
oimoitunity for reducing Naxus under the power of Darius; that 
ir he were once master of that iflland,iiU the rest of the Cyclades 
would iall of themselves into his hands, one after another; that in 
consefoence the isle of Eubma (now Negropont,) which was as 
large as CjrpruS) and lay very near them, would be easily conquered, 
whidi would give the king a free passage into iGreece, and the 
means of subi^ting all that country ; an^ in short, that 100 ships 
would be sumcient for the ofiectum execution of this enterprise. 
Artaphein^i, was so pleased with the project, that instead of 100 
vessels^ which Aristagoras required, he promised him 200, in case 
lie pbtained the king's consent to the expedition. 

The kiqgt charmed with the mighty hopes with which he was 
flattered, very readily approved the enterprise, though founded only 
i^n injustice and a boundleai ambition, as also upon perfidiousneas 
on the part of Aristagoras and Artaphemes. No consideration 
gave him a moment^s pause. The most injurious project is iformed 
and accepted without the least reluctance or seruple: motives <^ 
advantu^e and convenience solely determine. The isle lies con- 
venient for the Persians ; this is conceived a suMcient title, and a 
warrantable around to reduce it by force of arms. And, indeed, 
most of the oUier expeditihiis of this prilfice had no better principle. 

As soon as Artaphemes had obtained the king's consent to thia 
nroject, he made the necess/aiy preparations for ex^cutinff it. The 
Mttor to eckieeal his deogn, and to surprise the people of P^axus, he 
jipK&i^ report that his fleet was going towards the Hellespont; 
•«d thl9 #etilg foUowing he sent the numb^ of ships he had pro- 
nused to Miletus uiidec the command of Me^abates, a Persiah 
nobleman of the royal family of Achemenes. But being directed 
in hiacommission to obey the orders of Aristagoras, the high-spirited 



Persian could not bear to be under the command of iih 1c£ian, e^e- 
cially one who treats him in a haughty and imperiohb kalumr* 
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Thb ^e oecanoned a breach between the two maifink^ whiah 
rose 80 high, that Megabates, to be revenged of Anstagoraa, /me 
the Naxiana secret intelligence of the design formed against ftfieoi. 
U|>on which they made such preparations for their defence, that 
the Persians, after having spent four months in besieging the cm- 
tal of the island, and consumed all their provisbns, were obliged to 
Tedre. 

This project having thus miscarried,* Megabates threw all the 
blame upon 4,rista^ras, and entirely ruined his credit wi^i Arta- 
phemes. The Ionian instantly foresaw that this accident would be 
attended hot only with the loss of h^jfovemment, but with his utter 
ruin. The desperate situation to which he was reducedymade hi|D 
think of revolting from the bing, as the only expedient whereby he 
could possibly save himself. No sooner had he formed this desigii, 
than a. messenger came to him from Hystiaeqs, who gave him t^ 
same counsel. Hystieus, who had now been some years at the Per- 
sian courts being distrusted with the manners of that oaftion, wad 
having an ardent desire to return to his own country, thought thia 
the most likely means of accomplishmg his wish^ and there^rc gaw 
Aristagoras that counsel. He flattered himself, that in case any 
troubles arose in Ionia, he could jurevail with Darius to aen4 him 
thither to appease them ; and, in nict, the thing happened accordi,ng 
to his expectation. As soon as Aristagoras fonnd his design s^ 
conded by the orders of Hystiaeus, he imparted them to th^ pnpqipal 
persons of Ionia, whom he found extremely well disposed, to entiir 
into his views. ' He therefore deliberated no longer, but being d« 
termined to tevolt, applied himself wholly in mwng pr^iMuratioiiB 
for it. 

A. M. 3S02. : The people of Tyre, having been seduced to alaveijr 
Ant. J. c. soi. when their city was taken oy NebuchjadnezzaF* j^ad 
groaned under that oppression for the space of seventy years. BvIL 
after the expiration of that term, they were restored, according tp 
Isaiah's prophecy,t to the possession of their ancient privileges, with 
the liberty of having a king of their own; which hbeity th^eo- 
jo ved till the time of Alexander the Great It seems probable, t&«t 
this favour was granted them by Darius, in consideration of the 
services he expected to receive &om that city (which was so ppwei^ 
ful b^ sea) in reducing the lonians totiieir ancient subjectioii. Thie 
was m tlie nineteenth year of Darius's reign. 

The next year, Aristagoras4 in order to engage the lonians to 
Hdhere the more closely to him, reinstated them m their libevtyrand 
in all their former privileges. He began with Miletus, where he 
divested himselilof his power, and resigned it into the hapds ef the 
people. He then made a jouroey thiou^ aQ Ionia, whese, \m hie 
^nPfflnpiAj his inftoeBce, and perhaps by the fear that they woold b^ 
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Ibreea t# It wbetber they would or no, he prevaOed upon r!I thf 
other tyrantg to do the same in every city. They complied the more 
Tet<fily, aB the Persian power, since the check it received in Scy- 
thia, was the less able to protect them against the lonians, who 
were naturally fond of liberty and a state of independence, and pro- 
fessed enemies to all tyranny. Having united them all in this man- 
ner in one common league, of which he himself was declared the 
head, he set up the standard of rebellion agamsithe king, atdmade 
ffreat preparations by sea and land for supporting a war against him. 
To auible himself to carry on the war with more vigour,* Aris- 
tagoras went in the beginning of the following year to Lacedtemon, 
in order to bring that city into his interest, and engage it to furnish 
him with succours. Cleomenes was at this time kmg of Sparta. 
He was the son of Anazandrides by a second wife, wbom the Ephori 
had obliged him to marry, because he had no issue by the first. He 
had by her three sons besides Cleomenes, namely, Dorieus, Leoni- 
das, and Cleombrotus, the two last of which ascended the throne of 
Lacediemon in their turns. Aristagoras then addressed hi?nself to 
Cleomenes, and the time and place for an interview between them 
being agreed on, he waited upon him, and represented to him, tliat 
the lonians and Lacedemonians were countrymen ; that Sparta being 
the most powerful city of Greece, it would be for her honour to con- 
cur with nim in the desi^ he bad formed of restoring the lonians 
to their liberty ; that therersians, their common enemy, were not 
a warlike people, but extremely rich, and consequently would be- 
come an easy prey to the Lacedsmonians ; that, considering the 
present spirit and disposition of the lonians, it would not be difficult 
for them to carry their victorious arms even to Susa, the metropolis 
of the Persian empire, and the place of the king's residence: be 
showed biro, at the same time, a plan of all the nations and towns 
through which thev were to pass, en^aven upon a little plate of 
brass which he had broufi^ht along with him. CleonK:nes desired 
three days' time to consider of his proposals. That term being ex 
pired, he asked the Ionian how far it was from the Ionian sea to 
Susa, and how much time it required to go from the one place to the 
other. Aristagoras, without considering the effect his answer was 
likely to have upon Cleomenes, told him, that from Ionia to Siisa was 
about three months' journey.f Cleomenes was so amazed at this pro- 
posal, that he immediately ordered him to depart from Sparta before 
Bun-set. Aristagoras nevertheless followed him home to his house, and 
endeavoured to win by arguments of another sort^th^t is, by presents 

i • aid. L ▼. e. 38. 4L 49. 51. 

i Moordinf to Ilerodotus*! eompnUtion, who reekoni the raraaaitfaf a Penlui wMr 
mxTm, fo euatain 30 stadia, Um dittanee from Sardia to Susa ii 450 paratangaa, or I3|S00 ata- 
iltaf which make 675 French loanuea (for stO itadia are generally reckoned to one of our 
•oniinon ieafuee.) So Uiat by traveiUng 150 stadia per day, which make aevea lenfiMf 
and a hain l\eoch measure, it b Bioetj days* Journey ftom Sartlis to Susa. If they set 
gj^Jll^n KpMAu It would require about four dajt more; for EpheMW ia M0 atadia tnm 
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The first snm he offered him was only ten talents, whlcli were eqin- 
▼alent to 30,000 livres of French money ; that bein||r refused, hestiH 
roee in his ofiers, till at last he proposed to give mm fifty talents* 
Gorgo, a daughter of Cleomenes, about eight or nine years of a^e, 
whom her father had not ordered to quit the room, as apprebendmg 
Hothing from so young a child, hearing the proposals that were 
made, cried out: Fly, father , Jh/y thu straneer toill corrupt yoth 
Cleomenes laughed, but yet observed the child's admonition, and 
actually retired: Aristagoras left Sparta. 

From hence he proceeded to Athens,* where he found a more 
favourable reception. He had the good fortune to arrive there at 
a time when the Athenians were extremely well disposed to hearken 
to any proposals that could be made to them against the Persians^ 
with whom they were highly offended on the following occasion. 
Hippias,f the son of Pisistratus, tyrant of Athens, who, about ten 
years before, had been banished, after having tried in vain abun- 
dance of methods for his re-establishment, at last went to Sardis, 
and made his application to Artapheraes. He insinuated himself so 
far into the good opinion of that governor, that he gave a favour- 
able ear to tdl he said to the disadvantage of the Athenians, and 
became extremely prejudiced against them. The Athenians, havin^^ 
intellifirence of this, sent an ambassador to Sardis, and desired of 
Artaphemes, not to give ear to what any of their outlaws should 
insinuate to their disadvantage. The answer of Artaphernes to this 
message was, that if they desired to hve in peace, they must recall 
Hippias. When this haughty answer was brought back to the 
Athenians, the whole city were violently enrajged agunst the Per- 
sians. Aristasoras, coming thither just at this juncture, easiiy ob- 
tained all he desired. Herodotus remarks on this occaaon, how 
much easier it is to impose upon a multitude, than upon a single 
person: and so Aristagoras found it; for he prevailed with 30,000 
Athenians to come to a resolution, into which ne could not persuade 
Cleomenes abne. The^ engaged immediately to furnish twenty ships 
to assist him in his design ; and it may be trul^ said, that this little 
fleet was the original source of all the calamities, in which both the 
Persians and Grecians were afterwards involved. 
A. M. 3504. In the third year of this war,| tne lonians, having col- 
Ant. J. c.500 lected all their forces together, and being rein^rced 
with the twenty vessels furnished by the city of Athens, and five 
more from Eretria, in the island of Euboea, set sail for £]>hesus, and 
leaving their ships there, they marched by land to the city of Sar- 
dis : &ding the place in a defenceless condition, they soon made 
themselves masters of it; but the citadel, into which Artaphemes 
retired, they were not able to force. As most of the houses of this 
city were built with reeds, and consequently were very combustiUep 
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M IcKiItt tDHWr hmnff wt fire to oiiehoii0e,tiie 1^^ 
ftiid commtuucttted to uo mt, and reduced tke whole ckj to aeliesL 
Upon thitf aocideBi th» PeraiaaB and LyditiM, mmcmi&Dg their 
f^eee together for thw defence, the loniHM jwdged it wee time 
1^ them to thiok of retreating; end aeoordiD§^y they murehed hack 
with all poBMble diligence* in order to re-embai^ at Epheeos: hat~^ 
tiie Permae arnvii|g there ahnoet ae seoii as tbey, attacked tliCTi 
vigorously, and deetroyed a great nmnlber of their men. The Athe- 
aianay aw tiie return of their 9baf% would never eDgase any 
more in. thie war, notwithetandiDg the ergoit Boiidtetaoas of Aiie^ 
ta(oraa» 

I>ariaebemg idhrmed of the homing of SardiB»* and of the part 
tAe AtheBiani took in that allhir, he reeolved firom that very^time 
to make war opon Greece: and that he might never Sxgei ttam n* 
eolutkm, he commanded one of fab officers to ciy out to him with a 
kwd voieeev^ry nif^t, when he was U, supper : Sir, rtmmnber tke 
Mkmwmi. In the bunapg of Sardsi it happened that the temple of 
Cvhebf the goddess of tha|» countiy, was consumed with the rest 
of theeity. TtuB nceidenfc served afterwards ae a pseteooe to the 
Persians to hum aQ the temples the^ famA inGreeee : to wloch 
thejr were likewise induced hya i^gious motive, wMeh I hsEve ex* 
]ihwMd helbro, 

A*UVUk As ATistagoras^f the head manager of this revolt, 
Aai.J.a«s. was Hystime'slieateiilmt at Miletus^ ]>ash]e0B8peetad 
that the hitter ssifht prohaUy he the ciontiiver of the whole ooBh 
spre^:( lor whien reason he eajercdinto a free cosftiesKo witfe 
hm upon the solHect, ind ac^aialed him with las thon|fttts, and 
the ies^glroimds h^had fer hie suspicion. Hystiams, who was m 



enlty eoHrtier» and an expert masterinthe'aitofdissemhiing, Ri- 
pened extresoely surprised and AiKetid ; and speAking in a tone 
tliHt aienee expr es se d hoih sorrow and iadignaition, /« tl tkmpOB" 
•ti^^ JNT j aaifb he to dm khig^/^ yeiir imyei^ 

9ertat0$f Itm^temedm a rMUum t %mmd you! wdte/ wIcH it 
«kerem<Ae worM lAoleoiiliil^fiip^flieio ti? DelwcMkmi^mng 

€tmH7 ,$nd h^nde^ ike han&ur I hoMtfamiii^Myomr council 
do IJk$^4aU^ ree^ite new pro&fk if your ftotmiy, bf thi wuMUHea 
fai9mr9yfiiiihfa^ufm^jmf ASttt this he msinuated^ that Uie re- 
volt Is Jbnii. proceeded ftoms hk cbsencer and distance firbm the 
cqitnbry ; thsit th^ had waited for that opportunity to rebid; that if 
h^had stayed «t Miletus^ the oonspiraey wocdd never have been 
Ibittied; ihel thesotastway tdrestore the king^affimwinr thmpro- 
viiicM^ wouldbetosendhim thitfaerto^pieU the uisurreetioii; ^t 
he promised him, on the forfeiture of his head, to deliver Aiistago- 
tas into his hands ; and engaged, besides all this, to make the h^ 
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• • ^ ^Qor^mHL tribatarv to lum.* The best prince are oftentoo 
S^l^SHhTK^havHice takena sAjeot into thdr <«n. 
S^ it'iswith difficulty they withdraw it from hun ; nor do they 
^v^deKthenaelvi. Darius, imposed upon by the air of sin. 
^v wkh^hfch Keus spoke on thfs occa^on, believed hmi on 
Z^l^worf MdXehim fcave to return to loma, on condidoa 
S^CeUckt"thf Persian court as soon as he hadexecuted wha 

ii?J?cV by the Athenians, and notwithstandmg the conader- 
^, u 1 .i.r„»..<ir«>Mved in Ionia, did not lose courage, btt^stiU 

drevf a great ^^^ AruLhemes, that the >art he l5id in the revolt 
Tr'^^lit^J^i^Wn to Sargovernor, he thought it not safa 
f ^STtT^v M^on^ *t Sardis, and retired secretly the night 
^fin^„!^t?tLw^ of Chios; from thence he sent a trui^ messen- 
***"T^J^i;^«i liters for such of the Peraans as he h^ gained 
ri-''^.'!^ Thi mS^r betrayed him, and deUvered & let- 
to his party. 1 nis "^^r^. -p-ns the whole plot was discovered^ 
ters to Aruphwnes,by which meaMth^nowpo ^^f^^ 

,01 his accomplices !«{* ^ **!^idtriM ab^ut some enterprise of 
But^ imMinmg, that he """Jf '>£^ "^SSe Ionian le4«e,h« 
importance, ff he were f»^ ** £ m^us and to be admitted int» 
r^coS'^Tthe^rigfeS^bS^^^^^^ his endeavours ««- 

S^S!2dT-»«^;rhXs^S:Sy nrged Aristagon- 

There,} being '^fjJ^Xv£^lorA^^B^clc>\mM^, h« 

to i^vlt, and ^n^'^^J^Jtlf^gh>A resolved to transport 

S-S.^rer*=^an^ShS fTrl^A^^'S 
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t^mtm to % inn molatioii to deftnd Hbmm&tm 
fmmm lo tbtktt extremity. 
A^M^wm, * Aitaphenies Mid Otanes,* with tiie rest of tbe Per 
^UL J. C.'487. si|n geoeriLlfl, finding that Miletus was the centre ef 
ibm leniaii ^onfedencyt resolyed to march thither with all th&t 
IsffOie; poQcludisff thnt» if they could carry that city, afi the reel 
would submit of cooise. The lomafis, havmg inteffigenec of their 
fesMB, 'determined upi a general assembly to send no army into the 
Mii hilt to ' fortily Jiiiletos, and to formsh it to the utmost of their 
fjowor with.proYSBionB, and all things necessary fbreDduriqg a siege; 
imd tp unite all their forces to engage the Pernans at sea, uieir dex- 
lerity in mantime tdSaxn inducing them to beliere that they i^ould 
h^P9 the advaatsge in a naval. b£t]e. The place of thehr rendes- 
y^im was Lade* a small isle over against Miletus, where they eseem* 
Weda ieet ^35J vessek. At the saght of this fleet, the Perraans, 
Ihouighstroiiger by one half with respect to the number of their ships, 
Wei» afraid to hajcard a battle, till bv'th^r emissaries they bad se- 
Cietly corrupted die greatest part of the confederates, and engaged 
Ihen to desert : so that wten the two fleets came to enrage^ the 
fhipsof Sa^DOs, of Lesbos, and several 6ther |>kces sailed on, and re* 
tuHiAd to ths^ own country, and the remaining fleet of the coofe- 
^aratesdid.lMit ocmsist of above 100 vessels, which were aU quickly 
fveipoweired by numbers, and almost entirely destroyed. After 
Ihis, theci^y or Miletus was besieged, and became a prey to the 
«siM|assQrs, who uttoriv destroyed it. This happened six years 
lAer Aiiiliagoras's revolt. AU the other cities, as weU on the con- 
liiisnt pB on the sea cnast and in the ieles,retomed to their duty 
IMMH sAeri ather vduntarily or by force. Those persons that 
Sloodeu^ were treated as they tiad been threatened befinehand. 
The handtomest of the young men were chosen to serve in the 
Uqg's palace ; and the young women were all sent into Pema ; the 
fities and temples wsre reduced to adies. These were the efibets 
of the revolt, mto which the j^ple were drawn by the ambitions 
Tiews of Aristafforas and HvsUieus. 

. Tbe lazier of those two had his iliare also hi tiie general calam* 
9ty :f for that sUme ye;ar he was taken by the Persians, and carried 
la Sardis, where Artaphemes caused him to be immediately handed, 
yift^ut consulting Darius, lest that prince's afibction for HystMens 
ahould iachne him to pardon him, and by that means a dai^ious 
^mmf should be left alive, who might create the Persians new 
4foiibles. It appealed by the sequel, that Artaphemes's conjeetore 
iirasweB grounded: for^ hen Hystiieus's head was brought to I>arius, 
Ac^ expressed greajt dissatisfactjon at the adthbrs of his de«th, and 
paused the head to be honourably intofred, as being the temtSoB of 
H Mrson to whom he hsd infinite obligations, the remembrance 
whereof was t«o dei^ ^D^raten i^l his ttOnd, Sfrer to be ^ftce^y 
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fbe greatness of any crimes he had ^erwards comnntted. Hysti* 
aeus was one of those restless, bold, and enterprising sfnrits, ia 
whom many good qualities are joined with still greater vices; with 
whom all means are lawful and ^od, that promote the end they 
have in view; who look upon justice, probity, and sincerity, as mere 
emptv names: who make no scruple to employ lying or fraud, 
treacheiy or even peijury, when it is to serve their turn ; and who 
reckon the ruin of nations, or even their own country, as nothings 
if necefsary to their own elevation. Ifis end was worthy his senti- 
ments, and such as is common enough to those irreligious politi- 
cians, who sacrifice everything to their ambition, and acimowledge 
no other rule of their actions, and hardly any other God^ than their' 
interest and fortune. 

SECTION vn. 

TIm ezpeditioo of D«rius*i winjr ftgaiait Oneoa. 

A. M . 35M. Darins,* in the twenty-mgbth year of his leigQ, 

Ant. J. c. 4M. having recalled all his other ffenenJs, sent Mardontud 
the son of Oobryas, a young lord of an ilhistrioas Peraiaii fiunilv 
who had lately married one of the king's daiifffaters, to command in 
diief throughont all the maritune parts of Asiai with a particular 
order to invade Greece, and to revenj^ e the burning of Sardis npoii 
the AthOTians and Eretrians. The kmg did not show nnch wisfbra 
in thb choice, by which he preferred a youn^f man, because he wap 
« fiivourite, to all his oldest and most experienced genefals.; espe- 
ciafiy in so difficult a war, the success of which he nad very much 
at heart, and wherein the glory of his reagn was infinitely conceni* 
ed. His being son-in-law to the king was a quality, indeed, that 
miffht augment his influence, but addm nothing to his real m«3t> 
or fiis capacity as a generaL 

Upon his arrival in Macedonia, into which he had marched with 
his land Ibrces after having passed through Thrace, the whde coun- 
try, terrified by his power, submitted. But bis fleet attempting to dou* 
ble mount Atboe (now called Capo Santo,) in order tagain tbeooasts 
of Macedoma, was attacked by so violent a storm, tlMt upwards of 
300 ships. With above 20/)00 men, perished in theaea.^ His land 
army met at the same time with no less &tal a blow. For, being 
encamped in a place of no secnrity, the Tfaracians attacked the Per- 
sian camp by nurht, made a ^great daughter, and wounded Mavdo- 
nius himself. AH this ill snceess obliged him shortly after to return 
into Asia, with grief and confusion at his having miscanafid both by 
aea and land in this expedition* 

Darius perceiving, too late, thai Mardonuw'fl yoatb and inexpe- 
rience had occasioned the defeat of his tioona, reeaUml him, and put 
two ether generals m Ins plaee^ l]lati8,.aMeda, and iAiMupbemaii, sea 
of his brother Artaphemes, who had been governor of SardiS. The 
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Idiif'f thovglifci were eanieetly b^t upon putting in ezecndon tbe 
ffTMit dm^ he had long had in his mind, which was, to attack 
Greece with all hia forces, and particularly to take a signal ven- 
geance on the people of Athens and EretriA» whose enterprise 
against Sardis was perpetually in his Uioughts. 

1. The suae ifAlheiu. The eharadert (fMiHadee^ ITiemisiocIetf 
and Aritlidei. 

Before we enter upon this war, it will be proper to refresh our 
memories with a view of the state of Athens at thb time, which 
alone sustained the first shock of the Persians at Marathon; as 
also to form some idea beforehand of the great men who shared in 
that celebrated victory. 

Athens, just delivered from that yoke of servitude which she had 
been forced to bear for above thirty years, under the tyranny of 
Pisistratus and his children, now peaceably enjoyed the advantages 
of liberty, the sweetness and value of which were only heightened 
and improved by that short privation. Lacedemon, which was at 
this time the mistress of Greece, and had contributed at first to this 
happy chai|ge in Athens, seemed afterwards to repent of her good 
offices ; and growing jealous of the tranquillity she herself had pro- 
eared for her neighbours, she attempted to disturb it, by endeavour- 
iDv to reinstate Hippias, the son of Pisistratus, in the government 
ofAthens. Bat all her attempts were fruitless, and served only to 
manifi9st her ill-will, and her grief to see Athens determined to 
maintain its independence even of Sparta itself. Hippias hereupon 
had recourse to the Perrians. Artapfaemes, governor of Sardis, 
sent the Athenians word, as we have already mentioned, that they 
must re-establish Hippias in his authority, unless they chose rather 
to draw the whole power of Darius upon them. This second at- 
tempt succeeded no better than the first, and Hippias was obliged 
to wait for a more favourable juncture. We shall see presently 
that he served as a conductor or guide to the Persian generais sent 
by Darius against Greece. 

Athens, ^om the time of the recovery of her liberty, was quite 
another city than under her tjrrants, and displayed a verj different 
kind of spirit. Amon^ the citizens,* Miltiades distinguished him- 
self most in the war with the Persians, which we are going to re- 
late. He was the atm of Cimon, an illustrious Athenian. This 
Cimon had a half-brother by the mother's side, whose name was 
likewise Miltiades, of a very ancient and noble family in ^gina, 
who had lately been received into the number of the Athenian citi- 
sens. He was a person of great credit even in the time of Pisistratus ; 
but, as he could not endure the yoke of a despotic government, he 
JoyfoUy embraced the offer made him, of going to settle with a oo- 
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lony in the Thracian Chersonesus, whither he was invited by the 
Dolonci, the inhabitants of that country, to be their kinff, or, ac- 
cording to the language of thoee times, their tyrant. He, dying 
without children, left the sovereignty to Stesagoras, his nephew, 
the eldest son of his brother Cimon ; and Stesagoras dying also 
without issue, the sons of Pisistratus, who then ruled the city of 
Athens, sent his brother Miltiades, the person we are now speak- 
ing of, into that couLtrv to be his successor. He arrived there, and 
established himself in the government in the same year that Darius 
undertook his expedition against the Scythians. He attended that 
prince with some ships as far as the Danube ; and it was he who 
advised the lonians to destroy the bridge, and to return home with- 
out waiting for Darius. During his residence in the Chersonesus, 
he married Hegesipyla,* daughter of Olorus, a Thracian king in 
the neighbourh^>d, by whom he had Cimon, the famous Athenian 
^nen^ of whom a great deal will be said in the sequd. Mil- 
tiades, having for several reasons abdicated his government in 
Thrace, embarked, and took all that he had on board five ships, and 
set sail for Athens. There he settled a second time, and acquired 
great reputation. 

At the same time two other citizens,f younger than Miltiades, 
began to distinguish themselves at Athens, namely, Aristides and 
Themistocles. Plutarch observes, that the former of these two had 
endeavoured to form himself upon the model of Clisthenes, one of 
the greatest men of his time, and a zealous defender of liberty, who 
had greatly contributed to the restoring it at Athens, by expelling 
the PisJstratide out of that city. It was an excellent custom among 
the ancients, and which it were to be wished might prevail amongst 
us, that the young men, ambitious of public employments, particular- 
ly attached themselves to such agea and experienced persons,^ as 
had distinguished themselves most eminentlv therein; and who, 
both by their conversation and example, could teach them the art 
of conducting themselves, and governing others with wisdom 
and dbcretion. Tlius, says Phitarch, did Aristides attach himself 
to Clisthenes, and Cimon to Aristides ; and he enumerates several 
others, and among the rest Polybius, whom we have mentioned so 
often, and who in his youth was the constant disciple, and faithful 
imitator, of the celebrated Philbpoemen. 

Themistocles and Aristides were of very different dispositions; 
but they both rendered great services to the commonwealtli. The- 
mistocles who, naturally inclined to poi>ular government, omitted 
nothing that could contribute to render him a^eable to the people, 
and to gain him friends; behaving himself with great affabihty and 

• AftCTtlMd«iidiorMadad««,thbpriiieMtlMdbr»MeoBdkwtaiidAM^ 
called Olonu, after the name of hu graodfaUier, aad who was the faUier of ThncjdidQt 
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compltiitiiee to evenr body, always ready to do service to the cHi- 
sens, every one of whom he knew by name ; nor was he very nice 
about the means be used to oblige tbem. Somebody talking with 
him once on this subject,* told nim he would make an excellent 
magistrate, if his behaviour towards the citizens was more impar- 
tial, and if he was not biassed in favour of one more than another : 
Chd forbid^ replied Themistocles, / ^ould ever set t^on a tribunal^ 
where my /riendi ehotUd find no more credit or favour than 
ttrangert, Cleon, who appeared some time after at Athens, ob- 
served a quite different conduct, but yet such as was not wholly 
exempt from blame. When he came into the administration of pub- 
lic affairs, he assembled all his friends, and declared to them, that 
from that moment he renounced their friendship, lest it should prove 
an obstacle to him in the discharge of his dutv, and cause him to 
act with partiality and injustice. This was doing them very little 
honour, and entertaining no very high opinion of them. But, as 
Plutarch says, it was not his friends, but his passions, that he ought 
to have renounced. 

Aristides had the discretion to observe a just medium between 
these two vicious extremes. Being a favourer of aristocracy, in 
imitation of Lycurgus, whom he greatly admired, he in a manner 
struck out a new path of his own; not endeavouring to oblige his 
friends at the expense of justice, and yet always ready to do them 
service when consistent with it. He carefully avoided making use 
of hi0 friends' recommendations for obtaining employments, lest it 
should prove a dangerous obligation upon him, as well as a plausi- 
ble pretext for them to require the same favour from him on the 
like occasion. He used to say, that the true citizen, or the honest 
man, ou^ht to make no other use of his credit and power, than upon 
all occasions to practise what was honest and just, and engage others 
to do the same. 

Considering this contrariety of principles and humours, we are 
not to wonder, if, during the administration of these great men, 
there was a continual opposition between them. Themistocles 
who was bold and enterprising, was sure almost always to find 
Aristides against him, who thought himself obliged to thwart the 
other's' designs, even sometimes when they were just and benefi- 
cial to the public, lest he should gain too great an ascendant and 
authority, which might become pernicious to the commonwealth. 
One day, having got the better of Themistocles, who had mado 
some proposal really advantageous to the state, he could not contain 
himself, but cried aloud as he went out of the assembly, ifud the 
Athenumt would never proeper, till they threw them both into Bct^ 
raihrum ; the Barathrum was a pit, into which malefiictors con- 
demned to die were thrown.f But notwithstanding this mutual 
opposition, when the common interest was at stake, they were bo 
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longer enemies : and whenever thej were to take the field, or en 
gage in buj expedition, they agreed together to lay aside all difier*- 
encos on leaving the city, and to be at liberty to resume them on 
their return, if they thougJit fit. 

The predominant passion of Themistocles was ambition and tlie 
love of glory, which discovered itself firom his childhood. After 
the battle of Marathron, of which we shall speak presently, when 
the people were every where extoUin? the valour and conduct of 
Miltiades, who had won it, Themistocles generally appeared very 
thoughtful and melancholy : he spent whole nights without sleep, 
and was never seen at public feasts and entertainments as usual. 
When his friends, astonished at this change, asked him the reason 
of it, he made answer, that MiUtadet** trophies would not letkim 
sleep. These were a kind of spur, which never ceased to goad 
and animate his ambition. From this time Themistocles addicted 
himself wholly to arms ; and the love of martial glory wholly en- 
grossed him. 

As fi>r Aristides, the love of the public good was the great spring 
of all his actions. What he was most particularly admired for, 
was his constancy and steadiness binder the unforeseen changes to 
which those who have the administration of public afiairs are ex- 
posed: lor he was neither elevated with the honours conferred upon 
him, nor cast down at the Contempt and disappomtmcnts he some- 
times experienced. On all occasions he preserved his usual calm- 
ness and temper, being persuaded, that a man ought to give himself 
up entirely to his country, and to serve it with a perfect disinterest- 
edness, as well with regard to glory as to riches. The general 
esteem in which he was held for the uprightness of his intentions, 
the purity of his zeal for the interests of the state, and the sincerity 
of his virtue, appeared one day in the theatre, when oneof ^schy- 
lus's plays was acting. For when the actor had repeated that verse 
which describes the character of Amphiaraus, He doe* not desire to 
seem an honest and virtuous man, but really to be so, the whole au- 
dience cast their eyes upon Aristides, and applied the eulogium to 
him. 

Another thing related of him, with respect to a public employ- 
ment, is very remarkable. He was no sooner made treasurer-gene- 
ral of the republic, than he made it appear that his predecessors in 
that ofiice had cheated the state of vast sums of money, and, among 
the rest, Themistocles in particular ; for this great man, with aO 
his merit, was not irreproachable on that head. For which reason, 
when Aristides came to pass his accounts, Themistocles raised a 
powerful faction agauist him, accused him of having embezzled 
the public treasure, and prevailed so far as to have him condemned 
and fined. But the principal inhabitants, and the most virtuous 
part of the citizens, rising up against so unjust a sentence, not only 
the judgment was reversed, and the fine remitted, but he was elected 
treasurer again for the year ensuing. He then seemed to repent 
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and indnlfeiit towtrdi others, lie miuid out the secret of pleinDf 
aU that pluadeied the cominonwealth. For, as heneither reproved 
them, nor narrowly inipected their aocouots, all those ptimdofers 
mwn ikt with apod and rapine, now extolled Aristidee to the akies. 
It would have been eaaf ibr hun, aa we perceive, to have ei^iGhed 
himself m a post of that nature, which seems, as it were, to invite a 
BMn to it by the many fiivourahle oppertunitieB it lays in his way; 
especially as he had to do with officers, who, for their part, were 
Intent upon nothing but robbing the public, and would have been 
ready to conceal the frauds of the treasurer thea master, upon con- 
dition he did them the same favour. » 

These very officers now made interest with the people to have 
him continued a third year in the same employment. But when the 
time of election was come, just ss they w«re upon the poiiit of 
electing Aristides unanimously, he rose up, and warmly reproved 
the Athenian people ; Wkai^ says he, when I managed your ireaeure 
wUk Mike JideiUjf wikd dU^^ence an honeH smm is capable ^, i mel 
wihthemoH cruel Irsatowfif, andikemoei morUfying return; an4now 
ihailha9e0baiuhnedUioihetnercy<faUihe9eroM>er»ifihepvlH 
He^ lam mi admirable wutn^ and tiu beet ef cUixenei Icatmfiikeip 
declaring to ymi that I am more ankamed tf the honour fou do me 
ihie daf^ than I wae ^ the condemnation you paseed ogamHwethie 
iiauiteeioemonth;atuiwiihgri^Ifaidthatitumoregloriouevnihue 
io be eootplationt to knavee^ than to taee the treatureet^the republic* 
By this declaration he ulaiced the public plunderws, and gained 
the esteem of all good men. 

Such were the characters of these two illustrious Athenians, who 
began to display the extent of their merit, wh^ Paiius turned lua 
arms against Greece. 

II. Dariue eendeheralde into Greece^ in order to mkmdAepeapUy 
and to require them to eubmO* 



A. M. 3S1L Befbre this prince would directly engu^e in this en* 

Am. j. c. «b. terprise, he judged it expedient, first oi alt to sound 
the Grecians, and to know in what manner the different states 
stood affected towards him.* With this view he 8«it heralds 
into all parts of Greece, to require earth and water in his name 
this was tibe form used by the Persians when they exacted subrois- 
aion from those they were desirous of bringing under subjection. 
On the arrival of these heralds, many S^ the Grecian cities, 
dreading the power of the Peruans, complied with their demands : 
and among these were the inhabitants of ^gina, a little ide, over 
Mrainst and not fkr from Athens. Tbis proceeding of the peopie 
or JB^fina was looked u|ion as a public treason. The AtMttiaflt 
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fapraanted the matter to the Spartans, who immediateljr aent Geo* 
meaea» one of their kin«, to apprehend the autbora of it. The 
people of iBgroa refused to deliver thenif under pretence that ne 
came without his colleague. This colleague Wus Demaratus, who 
had hunself suggested that excus^. As 9oon as Cleomenes was re* 
tamed to Spvta, in order to be revenged on Demaratus for that 
iJTront, he endeavoured, to ^t him deposed, as not being of the 

' ro^ral fiimilv ; and succeeded m his attempt by tbe assistance of the 
pneatess of Delnhi, whom he had suborned tc give an, answer fa- 
▼ourable to his oe8ig|iis. Demaratus, not being aUe to endure so 
gToes an affront, banished himself from his country, and retired to 
Darius, who received, him with open arms, and gave him & con- 
siderable establishment in Persia. He wss succeeded in the throne 
by Leatychides, who joined his colleague, and .went with him to 
^gina from whence they brought away ten of the principal inhabit* 
ants, and committed them to the custody of the Athenians, their 
declared enemies. Cleomenes dying not long after, and the fraud 
he had committed at Ddphi being cUscovered, the Lacedemonians 
endeavoured to oblige the people ei Athens to set those prisoners 

. at liber^; but they refused. 

The Persian heraUs that went to Sparta and Atben^^* were not 
ao favourably received as those thai oad been sent to the other 
cities. One of them was thrown into a well, and ihe other into a 
deep ditch, and were bid to take thence earth and water. I should 
be less surprised at this unworthy treatment, if Athens alone had 
been concerned in it k was a proceeding suitable enough to a 
popular government, rash, impetuous, and vicdent ; where reason is 
seid<Hn heard, and every thing determined by passion. But I do, 
not here recognize the Spartan equity and gravity; They were ajt 
liberty to refuse what was demanded; but to treat public officers in 
such a manner was an open violation of the law of nations. If 
what historians say on this head be true,t the crime did not remain . 
unpunished. Talthybius, one of Agamemnon's heralds, was hon- 
oured at Sparta as a god, and had a temple there. He revenged 
the indignities done to the heralds of the king of Persia, and made 
the Spartans feel the eflEects of his wrath, by bringing many terrible 
accidents upon them. In order to appease him, and to expe^ate their 
oS^ce, thev sent afterwards several of their chief citizens into Per- 
sia, who voluntarily offered themselves as victims f'lr their country. 
They were delivere4 into the hands of Xerxes, who would not ^t 
them suffer, but sent them back to their own country. As for the 
Athenian*, Talthybius executed his vengeance on the ftuooily of 
Miltiades, who was principally concerned in the outrage cominit^e4 
upon Darioa's heralds. ^ 

•IlNod.LviL 0.133.138. f Ib^'LviL e.13^^1% f wn. is LaMB. p. W Ifll 
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nL TV P eni m u defeated tU Jiaraihtm by JOtiadee. The 
mekmeMy md of thai general* 

A. M. B14. DtriiH munediately aent away Batif and Aiti^her- 

Am. j.a4Ba. BOB, whom he had appointed generals in the nxHn of 
MardoDtna. Their inatnietioni were to give up Eretria and Athene 
to be plundered, to bum all the houses and temples therdn, to 
make all the inhabitants of both places prisoners, and to send them 
to Darius; for which purpose they went provided with a great 
number of chains and fetters. .They set sail with a fleet of 5 or 600 
■hips,* and an army of 500^000 men. After having ra^de them- 
selves masters of the isles in the JSgean sea, which they did with- 
out difficulty, they turned theur course towards Eretria, a city of 
Eubcsa, which they took after a siege of seven days by the treachery 
of some of the principal inhabitants: they reduced it entirely 
to ashes, pat aU the inhabitants in chains and sent them to Per- 
sia. Danus,t c^mtrary to their expectation, treated them kmdly, 
and gave them a village in the countnr of Ciasia for their habitation, 
which was but a day's journey from Busa, where ApoHonius Tyaae- 
us found some of their descendants 600 years afterwards.} 
After this success .at Eretria,! the Persians advanced towards 



Attica. Ifippids conducted them to Marathon, a fittle town by the 
seaside. They took care to acquaint the Athenians with the fate 
of Eretria; and to let thera know, that not an inhabitant of that 



place had escaped their vengeance, in hopes tliat this news would 
induce them to surrender immediately. The Athenians had sent to 
Lacedsmon, to desire succours against the common enemy, which 
the Spartans granted them instantly, and without deliberation; but 
which could not set out till some cuijrs after, on account of an an- 
cient custom and a superstitious maxim amonsst them, that did not 
admit them to begin a march before the full of the moon. Not one 
of their other sllies prepared to succour them, so great terror had 
the formidable army or the Persians spread on every side. The 
inhabitants of Platee alone furnished them with 1000 soldiers. In 
this extremity the Athenians were obliged to arm their slaves, 
which had never been done there before this occasion. 

The Persian army commanded by Datis consisted of 100,000 foot, 
and 10,000 horve: that of the Athenians amounted in all but to 
10,000 inen. It j^m headed by ten generals, of i^hom Mihiades was 
the chief; and these ten were to have the command of the whole 
army, each for a day, one after another. There was a great dis- 
pute among these generals whether they should hazard a battle, or 
expect the enemy within their walls. The latter opinion had a 
great minority, and appeared very reasonable- For, what appear* 

r E^*".'^'^?J*'^ ^ t H«fod.Lhr.e.ll9.» t Plilkwtir.l.Le.17. 
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aiice of msecesB could there he in fkcmg with a handAil of soldien 
80 numerous and formidable an army as that of the Persians? Mil 
tiades, however, declared for the contrary opinion, and showed that 
the only means to exalt the courage of their own troops, and to 
strike a terror into those of the enemy, was to advance boldly to- 
wards them with an air of confidence and intrepidity. Anstides 
strenuously defended this opinion, and brought solne of the other 
commanders into it ; so when the suffrages came to be taken, they 
were equal on both sides of the question. Hereupon Miltiades ad- 
dressed himself to Callimachus, who was then polemarch,* and had 
a right of voting as well as the ten commanders. He very warn Jy 
represented to him, that the fate of their country was then in his 
hands ; and that his single vote was to determine whether Athens 
should preserve her liberty, or be enslaved ; and tl.at he had it in 
his power by one word to become as famous as Harmodius and 
Aristogiton, the authors of that liberty which the Athenians enjoyed. 
Callimachus pronounced that wOrd in favour of Miltiades's opinion; 
and accordingly a battle was resolved upon. 

Aristides, reflecting that a command which changes every day 
must necessarily be feeble, unequal, not of a piece, often contrary to 
itself, and incapable either of projecting or executing any uniform 
design, was of opinion, that their danger was both too great and loo 
pressing for them to expose their anairs to such inconveniences. 
in order to prevent them, he judged it necessary to vest the whole 
power m one single person ; and to induce his colleagues to act con* 
formably, be hin^lf set the first example of resignation* When 
the day came on which it was his turn to take upon him the com- 
mand, he resigned it to Miltiades, as the more able and experienced 
^neral. The other commanders did the same, all sentiments of 
jealousy giving way to the love of the public good ; and by this 
day's behaviour We may learn, that it is almost as glorious to ac- 
knowledge merit in other persons, as to have it in one's self. Mil- 
tiades, however, thought fit to wait till his own day came. Then, 
like an able captain, he eiideavoured by the advantage of the ground 
to gain what he wanted in strength and number. He drew up his 
army at the foot ot a mountain, that the enemy should not be able 
either to surround him, or charge him in the rear. On the two sides 
of the army he caused large trees to be thrown, which were cut 
down on purpose, in order to cover his flanks, and render the Per- 
sian cavalry useless. Datis, their commander, was very sensible 
that the place was not advantageous for him ; but, relying upon the 
number of his troops, which was infinitely superior to that of the 
Athenians, and, besides, not being willing to stay till the reinfbree- 
ment of the Spartans arrived, he determined to engage. The Atheni- 
ans did not wait for the enemy's ch'arging them. As soon as the 

* The potemareli mt Athem wes both an officer and a eomiderablr maflstrate, eqaally 
•mnlojed to command in tlie army and to adminieter Jwtice. I shall ^tr9 a largei accoant 
flfthie olBeer in another pfakoa. 
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dgnal 6f Wtie was ffiven, tbey ran against the en^my with all thd 
foiT imaginable. The Persians looked upcm this first step of the 
Athenians as a piece of madness, considering their army was so 
anall, and ntterly destitute both of cavalry and archers : but they 
Were ^ckly undeceived. Herodotus observes, that this was the 
ibst time the Grecians began an engagement by running in this 
manner; which may seem somewhat astonishing. And, indeed, was 
there not reason to apprehend, that their running would w some 
measure weaken the troops, and blunt the edge of their first impe- 
toositjr f and that the soldiers, having quittedtheir ranks, might be 
oui of breath, exhausted, and in disorder, when tbevcame up to the 
enemy, who, waiting to receive them in good order, and without 
stirring, ought, one would think, to be in a condition to sustain their 
charge advantageously? This consideration engaged Pompey,* at 
the battle of Phirsalia, to keep his troops steady, and to forbid them 
makinr any movement till the enemy made the first attack ; butf 
Ccsarf blames Pompey's conduct in this respect, and gives thid 
reasoa for it: that the impetuosity of an army*s motion in cunning 
to engage, inspires the soldiers with a certain enthusiasm and mar- 
tial fury, ffives an additional force to their blows, and increases and 
\ thei 



heir courage, which, by the rapid movement of samany 
thousand men teener, is blown up and kindled, if I may use that 
expression, like flames by the wind. I leave it to mihiary men to 
decide the point between those two great captains, and retuni to 
my subject. 

The battle Was very fierce and obstinate. Miltiades had made 
the wings of his army exceeding strong, but had left the main body 
more weak, and not so deep; the reason of which seems manifest 
enough. Having but 10,000 men to oppose to such a multitude of 
the enemy, it was impossible for him either to make an extensive 
front, or to give an equal depth to his battalions. He was obliged 
tiierefore to take his choice ; and he imagined that he could gain 
the victor}r no otherwise than by the efforts he should make with 
his two wings, to break and disperse those of the Persians; not 
doubting bu^ when his wings were once victorous, they would be 
able to attack the enemy's main body in flank, and complete the 
victorv without much difliculty. This was the same plan as Han- 
nibal iollowed afterwards at the battle of Canns, which succeeded 
so well with him, and which indeed can scarce ever fail of succeed- 
ing. The Persians then attacked the main body of the Grecian 
army, and made their greatest efibrt particularly upon their front. 

* CkBi.ui BtSL Civil.l. iiL t Plot ia Foajk. |».aSS.ia Cm. p. 719. 
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rniifl was led by Aristides and Themi^ocles, who supported the at • 
tack a lonff time with an intrepid courage and bravery, hot werp 
at length obliged to give ground. At that very instant came up 
their two victorious wings, which had defeated those of the enemy, 
and put them to fhght. Nothing could be more seasonable for the 
main body of the Grecian army, which began to be broken, being 
qc^te borne down by the number of the Persians. The scaJe waa • 
quickly turned, and the Barbarians were entirely routed. They aD 
beteok themselves to flight, not towards their camp, but to theii 
ships, that they might make their escape. The Athenians pursued 
them thither, and set many of their vessels on fire. It was on this 
occasion that Cyniegirus, the brother of the poet ./Elschylus, who 
bad laid hold of one of the ships, in order to get into it with those 
that fled, had his right hand cut off,* and fell into «.he sea and was 
drowned. The Athenians took seven ships. They had not above 
200 men killed on their side in this engagement ; whereas on the 
side of the Persians about 6000 were slam, without reckoning tho89 
who fell into the sea as they endeavoured to escape, or those that 
were consumed with the ships set on fire. 

Hippias was killed in the battle. That ungrateful and perfidious 
citizen, in order to recover the unjust dominion usurped by hisfa^ 
ther Pisistratus over the Athenians, had the baseness to become a 
servile courtier to a Barbarian prince, and to implore his aid against 
his native country. Urged on by hatred and revenge, he sug- 
gested all the means he could invent to load his country with 
chains ; and even put himself at the head of its enemies, to reduce 
that city to ashes to which he owed his birth, and agcinst which he 
had no other ground of complaint, than that she would not acknow- 
ledge him for her tyrant. An ignominious death, together with 
everlasting infamy entailed upon ms name, was the just reward of 
80 black a treache'ry. 

Immediately afler the battle,f an Athenian soldier, still reeking 
with the blood of the enemy, quitted the army, and ran to Athens 
to carry his fellow-citizens the happy news of the victory. When 
he amved at the magistrates' house, he only uttered two words, 
Jteiaice the victory ^ is oura^X and fell down dead at their feet. 

The Persians had thought themselves so sure of victory,} that 
they had brought marble to Marathon, in order to erect a trophy 
there. The Grecians took this marble, and caused a statue to be 
made of it by Phidias, in honour of the goddess Nemesis,^ who had 
a temple near the place where the battle was fought. 

• Juitin addt, that CTni^nii, hftTinyfint had bif rifht and then hif left hand ent ofT 
with an axe, laid hold of the venel with bit teeth, and would not let go, ao violent waihia 
race againtt the eneny. Thii account ii utterly rabulout, and hai not theleast appearanoa 
ortruth. 

t PiuL de glor. Athen. p. 347. 

X Xflii^iTiy Xflt<$ofcff.'IcouldnotrandflrtheliTeIine«ofthe6reek«pnMimhko«r 
it^uap. $ Pans. 1. i. p. 02. 

a Thif wu the ^oddeai whoee buiioBM il wai to poniih fayoMiOf ud^ppKHiMk 
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Til* Ptlriia Ami, iutetd 6f Mifing by the ida^ 
wtar AnHf doubled the c&pe of Suniuin* with the design of surprbiotf 
AtheM bdbre the Athenian forces should arrive there to defend 
che cit^. But the latter had the precaution to march thither with 
nine tnbes to secure their country, and performed their march with 
•o much expedition, that they arrived there the same day. The 
distsnee from Marathon to Athens is about forty miles, or fifteen 
French leagues. This was a great exertion for an army that had 
just undergone a Im^ and severe battle. By this meens the de« 
«gn of the Persiaps miscuried.' 

ArisUdes, ^le only general that staid at Marathon with his tribe^ 
to take care cf the spoil and prisoners, acted suitably to the ffood 
opinion that was entertained of him. For, though gold and aQver 
were scattered about in abundance in the enemy's camp, and 
though all the tents as well as i^eys that were taken, were full 
of rich clothes and costly fUmiture, and treasure of all kinds, to an 
immense value, he not only was not tempted to touch any of it him- 
aelf, but hindered every body else from touching it. 

As soon as the day of the full moon was over, the Lacediemo- 
nians b^|^ their march with 2000 men; and, having travelled 
with all imaginable expedition, arrived in Attica after three days' 
forced march ; the distance from Sparta to Attica being no less than 
1200 stadia, or 150 English miles. The battle was fouffht the day 
before tbev arrived :* however, they proceeded to Marathon, where 
Mie^r ibund the fields covered with dead bodies and riches. After 
having pongratulated the Athenians on the happy success of the 
battle, they i etumed to their own country. 

They were hindered by a foolish and ridiculous superstition 
fiom having a share in the most glorious action recorded in history. 
For it is almost without exampte, that such a handful of men, as 
the Athenians were, should not only make head against so nume- 
lous an army as that of the Persians, but should entirely route and 
defeat them. One is astonished to see so formidable a power at- 
tack so small a city and miscarry ; and we are almost tempted to 
question the truth of an event that appears so improbable, which ne- 
vertheless is very certain. This battle alone shows what wonder* 
ful things may lie performed by an able general, who knows how 
to take his advantages; bv the intrepidity of eoldiers that are not 
afraid of death : by a ^eal for one's country ; the love of liberty ; a 
hatred and detestation of slavery and tyranny ; which were senti- 
ments natural to the Atheniaps, but undoubtedly very much aug* 
mented and inflamed bv the very presence of Hippias, whom they 
dreaded to have again foi their rinaster, after all that had pa«!Bed be- 
tween Ihem. 

Piato,f in moie places than one, makes it his business to extol the 
battle of Marathon, and is desirous that actkm should be coDs&deied 

•*owJa*HsoT,p.lia .iiUfim^pjgi^9i»mwi>.mihl^j^sekV 



as the muee and origiiial caiXse of all the Tictones Uiat wejijp mm^ 
: «d afterwardfl* It ww undQubtedly this victory thai ^eghyra tbi 
Peraian power of that terror which bad rendered thejn so fennidki- 
ole, and had made every thing stoop before them : it was this Vic- 
tory that taught the Grecians to know their own strehgth,^^nd not 
io tremble before an enemy terrible only in name; that made them 
find by experience, that victory does not depend so mi^c^ upon the 
number as the courage of troops ; that set before their eyes, m V 
most conspicuous light, the glpry there is m sacrificing one's life' in 
defence of our country, and (or the preservation of liberty i and lafjjt* 
ly, that inspired them, through the whole course of succee^dingagesy 
with a noble emulation and warm desire to imital^e iheir ance^om, 
and not to degenerate from their virtue. For, on a^ impprtant 
occasions, it was customary among them to put the peo^e in mind 
of Miltiades and his invincible troop, that is, of that littlis a^my of 
heroes, whose intrepidity and bravery had done so much . honour to 
Athens. ' 

Those that were dain in the battle,* had all the honour jimmedi. 
ately paid to ihem that was due to their merit. Illustrious monu- 
ments were erected to them all, in the very place where ^!^e bjittle Was 
fought ; upon which their own names and that of their tribes were 
recorded. There were three distinct sets of monuments Separately 
erected, one for the Athenians, another for the Platteans^ Aiida 
third for the slaves whom they bad admitted amonff their solders 
on that occasion. Miltiades's tomb was erected ^Iter weirds hi the 
same place. ' ^ ^ 

The reflection Conietius Neposf makes upon what the Athenians 
^id to honour the memory of their general, clever ve6 to be tak^u 
notice of. Formerly, says he, speaking of the Eoman^^ our aBC«0- 
tors rewarded virtue by marks of distinction^ neither pompous 
nor magnificeat, which however was rarely granted, and for tliat 
very reason were highly esteemed; whereas 110 vv they are so pro- 
fusely bestowed, that Uttle or no value is set upon them. The mme 
thing happened, adds he, among the Atheniaim. All the honour 
that was paid to Miltiades, the deliverer of Athej^ and of a4 t^ireece, 
was, that, in a picture of the battle of Marathon, drawii.by order 
of the Athenians, he was represented at the head of the ten com- 
manders, exhorting the soldiers, and setting them ah example of 
their duty. But tms same peo[de in later affes, being grrown mdre 
powerful, and cooupted by the ^tteries 01 ^eir 6ni£oTa^ decreed 
300 statues to Demetriucf rhalereus. v^ 

Plutarch makes the same refleetio94 <^9u^M^y ob^rveS) that 
the honourf which is paid to great men ought hot io be locked 
upon as the reward of theur illuttiiQUS actions, but oc3y 9s a pdHirlc 

« Paa«. IB AtUe. p. eo, (O: f Cor. Nep. io MUU e. vL t In 9a»» ^ ^P* 
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of cMteem in which thef tre held, the remernhnnce whereof mtk 
BKUoments are intended to perpetuate. It is not then the statehneM 
or maffnificence af public monumenta which gives them their valuey 
or mues them durable, but the sincere ^titude of those that 
erect them. The 300 statues of Demetrius Phalerens were all 
thrown down even in his own life-time, hut the picture in which 
lliltiades's counge was represented was preserved raanj ages ai^ 
ter him. 

This picture was kept at Athena m a gallery adorned and ^niched 
with different painting,* all excellent in their kind, and done by the 
greatest masters; which, for that reason, was caMed Poeci/e, from 
the Greek word rois/x*, signifying varied and diversified. The cele* 
brated Polvgnotus, a native of the isle of Thasos, and one of the finest 
painters of bis time, pcinted this picture, or at least the greatest 
part of it; and, as be viJued himself upon his reputation, and was 
more attached to glory than interest, he did it gratuitously, and 
would not receive any recompense for it. The city of Athens there- 
fore rewarded him with a sort of coin that was more acceptable 
to his taste^ by procuring an order from the Amphyctions which 
assigned him a public longing in the city, where he m^ht live du 
xing his own pleasure. 

The gratitude of the Athenians towards Miltiades was of no very 
long duration.! After the battle of Marathon, he had desired and 
obtained the command of a fleet of seventy ships, in order to punish 
and subdue the islands that had favoured the Barbarians. Accord- 
ingly he reduced several of them; but having had ill success in the 
isle of Faroe, and, upon a false report of the arrival of the enemy's 
fleet, having raised the siege which he had laid to the capital, 
wherein he had received a very dan^rous wound, he returned to 
Athens with his fleet; and was there impeached by a citizen, called 
Xanthippus, who accused him of having raised the siege through 
treacherj^, and in consideration of a great sum of money given him 
by the lung of Persia. Little probability as there was in this ao 
Gusation, it nevertheless prevailed over the merit and innocence of 
Miltiades. He was condemned to lose his life,} and to be thrown 
into the Barathrum; a sentence passed only upon the greatest 
criniinalB and malelactors. The magistrate opposed the execution 
of so unjust a condemnation. All the favour shown to this preserve 
of his countrv, was to have the sentence of death commuted into a 
penalty of fifty talents, or 50,000 crowns French money, hein^ the 
sum to which the expenses of the fleet, that had been equipped 
upon his solicitation and advice, amounted. Not being rich 
enough to pay this sum, he was put into prison, where he died 
of tte wound he had received at Paros. Cimon, his son, who 
was at this time very young, signalized his piety on this occasion, 
as we ahall find hereafter he signalized his courage. ' He purchased 

twS:i»©SS.%a«. tH«d.l.irLemi36. C; Nap. k HSU «. vil vitt. 
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Hub p^ittiiMoii of Imty^r li^ Mhe^a ho^j, \ff ptLy^k %\i^^^ 
B0fi06 crowns, in which he ha4 been dondettuied ; imtSk (Iftnb the 
younfir man raised, as well as he cooid, by the assistazlce m h£i 
rriends and relations. 

Cornelius Nepos ohserves,ehat what chieiy induced th^ Ath^hifiUift 
to act in this manner with regard to Miltiades, was his very ffreat 
toerit and reputation, which iliade the peo^e, who were but latefy de- 
livered from the yoke of slavery under Pisistratus, a|4)|r^end thpi 
Miltiades, who had formerly been tyrant of tke OhienNnesus, might 
afiect the same at Athens. They therefore chose rath^ tb p^^h 
an innoicent peraon,'^ than to be under perpetual Awr^efujfo^ of 
him. 1*0 this same principle was the institution or the osCracnm i^ 



Athens owing. I have elsewheref given an accost of the : 



fausible reasons upon which , the ostr&cism could befofin^^; but 
do not see how we can fully justify so strange a polity^ to wtuck H 
merit becomes susj^te^ and yirti]^ itself appisars criminal. . 
. This ai^ears plainly in the baa jshmentol'^istideB*!^ Q^^vi^ 
lable attachment to justice obliged ^bilm rm maay opcamons ta<]f>pos9 
Themistodes, who did not pique himself upofi U§ 4^]icaesr in that 
reelect, and who spared no intrigues and cabals to engage ^tmr 
frages of the peopie« lor removing a, rival who A^^ys opposed ix^ 
ambitious designs. In this instance It was evident j that a ^enuA 
Diay be siq»erior ia iniH-it a^d yiriuei without b^ing spin ipflwqnp^, 
The impetiioas eloqueooe of Theimsto^ prevailed ^r^mj^is^ ~ ' 
of Aristides, and oecasioned his banisl^ent. In tws Jand.of i 
the citKeas gave t|i^ sufliri^fes ;by writing the name of the fa 
person upon ashell, caHed m Greek Sr<^««^f from f^heoG^ 
the term QstracisiiL. Oa this oocasi^ a peasant, y^hp x^iuld ii^ 
write, and ^d not know Aristides, fi^ed^to him, a^ desir^ h^ 
to put the aaaie of Aristides upon his sheti. ilas he Uphe |^. aay 
V)f\Mgy8ayBAn8tide8iihatyouar^9rcp^ 

Ab, re|i]ied the other, I do not 90 mu^ at know Aim/ biji ^atn (jifiii 
Ured wtd angry AeUh hearing, every bq/ch^ ^vsp 

tides, without ipaying a word mo^e, cahnfy took the shell* ^ff^ Hft 
name in it, and fteturiied it. He aet out ^r ,bia bamshrhfinij i^i* 
luring the gods that no accident might befall his cocmtiy, to JO^iak^ 
It regret hun. The great Camilli»4| ia a like case, did ^ot jmitata 
his generosity, and prayed to a quite different effects d^sinqg t^9 
gods to force his ungrateful coimti^, by some mis£>rtune» to have 
4KX»isionfor his aid, and to recaU hmiyi soon as .possible. ... . .^ 

O ^Htuaate republic, exclaims Valerius Maaimu8,ir ^^eaJiiag «f 

« Hee ttBpati»l)Bni<iea tmsiitil mxtt hauoeeMbm ptMiL^qirita «e ^Ihtifii MM Ui j&lds. 

t Bletbod of teadui«, Slc rol iu. p. 407. fPlut. in AaiL ]uan,att. . . 

^ In hU eqsaitnn ett^ av^ato •ntktowt e to q o»B < i> maoceoAtd. . Quanqiiain mm Ade^ 
teceUebat AriatidM aiMrtinenfift, et anUi post hominiim m«moriai&f Q»o4 i^l4iq^ "o^ 
iudiorimiM, eogoomlae JfUim «U AppettiMIi ; faAiM i TfaemiMBeld 4«IUi>(Hk)btiil ttgCoa 
iUiqciliodeMmflanoivflinMatetasflat. C^r, Jftjt. m^^rnt* x' ^ 

II la ezilium abiit, precatut ab diia immortalibna, n innojdo sibi ea imaria fiflni, pUM 
MM«6teinporadeii4ariiinnienr^ Zm.Lt.b.98. 
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Aiiitia«Ai Uaiihiiieiit, which after hsmg wo biseljr treated the 
BKMt TirtooQs man it ever prodttced, was ]ret ahle to find citisena 
sealooalj and faithfully attached to her aervicel Feiices Athenasj 
fiNB jMfC iUiuB exUuim mremre aliquem out virum boman, mti amoA- 
iimmddvmnpokienmti etmqmoiune^^mnctUaimignwUi 

SECTION vra. 

IMw nnlpw to anke ww ia povMa agaiMt KgyptaadMsiMCChveM; iv mventei 
fcy <iMli n^pato Immpmb tipo •£ bM MM| o«BP8nBBff lis MoetHMD to «&• erwnb 
XtfBM M «h<NnB kiof. 



When Darius reeeired the new* of the defeat of his army 
•t Marathon,* he was violently enraj;ed; and that had success 
was so fiur from discouraging or diverting him from canyiug 
en the war against Greece, ttrnV k only served to ammate him 
to porsue it vrith the greater viffour, m order to he revoiged 
at tiie same time for the burning of Sardis, and for the dkhonoor 
inc uf ted at Marathon. Being thus determined to march in per- 
son with all his f<n^ces, he despatched orders to all his suhjects in 
the several proviDees of his empire to arm themsehes for this ex- 
pedition. 

A. H 3sn. After having spent three years in making the ne- 

AM. i. a 487. eo s sar y preparations, he had another war to carry on^ 
occasioned hy the revolt of Egypt. It seems from what we read 
in Diodorus mcohis,f that Danus went thither hiraself to qpeH it, 
mid that he succeeded* That historian relates, that np<» this 
praice*s demrinff to have his statue j^aced hefere Sesoetris, the 
duef priest of Ae Egyptians told him he had not yei eqaaUed the 
glory of ihai conqueror, and that the king, far from heing c^nded 
at the Egyptian priest's freedom, made answer, that he wotdd en- 
deavour to surpass it. Diodorus adds ftrther, that Darius, devest- 
ing the impiots cruelty which his predecessor Camhvses had 
ezerciwd in that country, expressed great reverence for their gods 
and temptes, that he had several conversations with the Egy^an 
wiests upon matters of rehgion and government ; and that, having 
kamt of them, with what rentienees their ancient kmgs need to 
treat their subjects, he en^voured, after his return into Persia, 
to fonn himself upon their model. But Herodotus^ more worthy 
of hdief in this partictdar than Diodorus, only observes, that thni 
nrince^ rescdvin^ at once to diastise hn revdtted subjects, and to 
DO avenged of his ancient enemies, determined to make war against 
both at the same time, and to attack Greece in persim wi» the 
suun body of hii army, while the rest of it was employed in the xe* 
duction of Egypt. 

A. M . asia According to the ancient custom among the Persians,! 

Ant. J. c. «i their king was not allowed to go to war, without having 
Arst named the person that should succeedBm in the thnae ; a coa- 
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torn wisely established to prevent the state's bemg exposed td the 
troubles which generally attend the uncertainty of a successor, to 
the inconveniences of anarchy, and to the cabals of various pre- 
tenders. Dariiis, before he undertook his expedition against Greece* 
thought himself the more obliged to observe this rule, as he was 
already advanced in years, and as there was a dispute between two 
of his sons on the subject of siicceedinff to the empire, which m^ht 
occasion a civil war after his death, if he left it undetermined. Sa- 
rius had three sons by his first wife, the daughter of Gobryas, all 
three born befbre their father came to the crown ; and four more by 
Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, who were aU bom after their father's 
accession to the throne: Artabaxanes, called by Justin Artamenes, 
was the eldest of the former, and Xerxes of the latter. Artabaxanes 
alleged in his own behalf, that, as he was the eldest of all the bro- 
thers, the right of succession, according to the custom and practice 
of all nations, belonged to him in preference to all the rest. Xerxes's 
argument was, that as he was the son of Darius b^ Atossa, tho 
daughter of Cyrus, who founded the Persian empire, it was more 
just that the crown of Cyrus should devolve upon one of his de- 
scendants, than upon one that was not« Demaratus, the Spartaa 
king, who had been unjustly deposed by his subjects, and was at 
that time in exile at the court of Persia, secretly suggested te 
Xerxes another argument to support his pretmisions : that Artaba- 
xanes was indeed the eldest son of Darius, but he, Xerxes, was the 
eldest son of the idng; and therefore, Artabaxanes beinf bom when 
his father was but a private person, all he could piretena to, on ac- 
count of his seniority, was only to inherit his private estate; but 
that he, Xerxes, being the first-bora son of the king, had the best 
right to succeed to the crown. He farther supported this argument 
by the example of the Lacedemonians, who admitted none to in- 
herit the kingdom but those chUdren that were bom after their fii- 
ther*s accession. The right of succession was accordingly determined 
in favour of Xerxes. 

Justin* and PluUrch place this dispute after Darius's decease. 
They both take notice of the pmdent conduct of these two brothenr 
in a point of so much delicacy. According to their manner of re- 
lating this fact, Artabaxanes was absent when the king died ; and 
Xerxes immediately assumed iiQl che marks, and exercised all the * 
functions, of the sovereignty. But upon his brother's return, he 
quitted the diadem and the tiara, which he wore in such a manner 
as only suited the king, went out to meet him, and showed him all 
imaginable respect. They agreed to make their uncle Artabuiea 
the arbitrator of their difference, and without any iartho' appeal, to 
acquiesce in his deci8ion.t All the while this dispute lasted, the . 



• JoatiiL 1. ii. e. IS. Plat. d« frat ftmore, 
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t Ade> frateraa edntentio rai% at nee victor inmtltftvwit, mc vietiM dduMrift; ijNMtM Utif 
teoipore ioTieain munera miMrint ; Jaeunda quoqua inter m ihm lolum, aed eredaU eon 
vMa IwlNwriAl; Judioiiim qvoqw ipmip tim uhufu, mm wrnniMf AwnU Tutd nod** 
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twoteollMftalttwedeiietiiotberftn th^ ^euH i ngUfthiMi of » tra^ 
ftilefwl ftieadtfaip, by keefwig up « contuiual intercoairBe of pre- 
MBti tad entoitunmeiitt, from wlience tbeir mutual esteem and 
C0BHdflt> for eicfa otiier baiu«he4 aU fean and 8ii8]ncioo8 on botk 
Mas; aad introduced an uncopfltrained e^rfulness and a perfect 
ieeurihr. This ii a apeetaelo, saya ^nftin, hWhly worthy of our ad- 
mintioa : to aea, wiudat moat InroUieni are at oaffgers-drawing with 
one anaUier akoiit a omS patrimony, with wpat moderation and 
temper bikh waited for a deciaioa, which waa to dispose of the 
gre«te«t empire then in the onivene. When Artabanes ga?e judg* 
inent in fkv6or of Xerxes, Artabasaoes the same instant prostrated 
Umself before him, acknovtodging him for his master, and placed 
him ttBott the throne with lus own htnd; by which proceeduig lie 
flhowM a grmtness of seol truly royal, aBd mfinitelj superior to aQ 
iiUMatt dl^tMB. Thas ready acqoieseenee in a sentence so con- 
trary te his interests, was not the effect of an artful policy, that 
knows how .to dissemble upon occasion, and to derive honour to it- 
self from what it could not prevent : no ; it proceeded from a rea) 
respeet for the kws, a ameere afiecti<m for his. brother, and an in- 
dlBMence for that which so warmly inflames the ambition of man-- 
Irlnd, and so f reqnentiy arms the nearest relations against each other. 
IW his ps)rt, dnrinjg his whole hfe, be continued firmly attached to 
the idlerssts of Xerxes, and prosecuted them with so much ardour 
and aeil, that he kst his lifo in his service at the battle of Salamis. 
To whatever time this dispute is to be placed,* it is certain that 
Dartds could not carry into execntiou the double expedition he was 
ueditatmg against E^pt and Greece, and that he was prevented 
hf death from puramnff that project. He had reigned thirty hbIx 
years. Theepilaphf of this prinoeb which contains a boast that b^ 
could drink much without disordering his reason, proves that the 
Penbns actually thought that cirscumstance for their glory. We 
ifoatt see in the sequel, that Cyrus the Youn^r ascribes this quality 
to himself, as a perfection that rendered him jfoote worthy of the 
threae than his <alder brother. Who in these timef would think o^ 
a tine a rin g tUs merit to the qualifications of a good prince f 
Darius had manv exceUeiit qualities, but they were attended with 
«t fiufinga; and the kingdom felt the efiecte both of the one and 
\ other. For such is the condition <^ prioces,| that they never 
a(k nor 'lire fi>r themselres alone. Whatever they dp, either as to 
good or evil, thov do it for their people; juid the interests of the 
tee and the other are inseparable^ Darius had a great fund of 
geatlbflieiB, e^y, demenoy, and kindness f^xr hjis people : he loyed 
yik8tiC8«midreiqpected the laws : he esteemed Bp^t,aD# was careful 

ifttifti torn fratiwinterM Nfna mudma diTidebftnt, qoim Bnnc vdgw iftfimwik fail^ 
BDtnr. JuMtin, 
• B«rod.LTL«.4. 

fjn^m^w «k) «2r«r witm w^iJit, ««i T«vr«9^cWiHKl^ AlMtu 1 a 
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to rewird it: he wu not jealoos of his nnk or authority, m> ao to 
exact a finrced homage, or to render himself inaccensible ; and not* 
withstandmg hia own great experience and abilities in ]mblic afiairs, 
he would hearken to the advice of others, and reap^ the benefit of 
their ooiuiHels. It ia of him the Holy Scriptore* speaks^ where it 
says, that he did nothin^p without consulting the wise men of his 
court He was not afraid dt exposing his person in battle, and was 
always cool even in the heat of action : he said of himself, that the 
most imminent and urgent danger served only to increase his cott- 
rage and his prudence. In a word, there have been few pnrinces 
more expert tnan he in the art of governing, or more experiqiced 
in the business of war. Nor was the glory St being a conqueror, if 
indeed it be ^lory, wanting to his character. For he not onl v re 
stored and entirely confirmed the empire dt Cyrus, which had De(m 
▼ery much shaken by the ill conduct ci Cambyses and the Magian 
impostor; but he likewise added many great and rich proviaces to 
it, and particularly India, Thrace, Macedonia, and the Lues contigu- 
ous to the coasts of Ionia. 

But scmietimes tiiese good qualities of his ^ve way to failings of 
a quite opposite nature. Do we see any thin^ like Darius's usual 
gentleness and good-nature in his treatment of^that unfiirtonaie fa- 
ther, who desired the fitvour of him to leave him one of his three 
sons at home, while the oiher two followed the king in his expedi- 
tion? Was there ever an occasion wherein he had more need of 
counsel, than when he fixrmed the design of making war upon the 
Scythians? And could any cme give more prudeiit adrice than what 
his brother gave him upcoi that occasion? But he would not follow 
it Does there appear m that whole expeditkm any mark of wis- 
dom or prudence ? What do we see in all that afiW, but a prince 
intoxicated with his greatness, who fancied there is nothinj^ m the 
world that can resist him ; and whose weak ambition to signaliase 
Mmself by an extraordinary conquest, had stifled all the good sense, 
judgment, and even militanr knowledge, he fbrmerly dn^byed? 

What constitutes the scuid glory St Darius's reign is, his being 
chosen hv God himselC as Cyrus had been before^ to be the instru- 
ment of his mercies towards his pecple, the declared protector of 
the Israelites, and the restorer of the temple at Jeraadem. The 
fender may see this part of history in the book of EaaUf and in the 
writings of the juopheta Uaggai and Zechariah. 
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